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UNTO THE PERFECT DAY. 



CHAPTER I. 




are going to have a nasty night, I think. Isn't 
the train very late, Mr. Gray ? " 

" Overdue by fifteen minutes. I wish it 
would come ! " answered the station-master, 
looking anxiously along the up-line as he spoke. 
" Are you expecting some one, Miss Linton ? 
The Inspector is not from home, I think ? " 
** Father came in early this afternoon. I am 
expecting my cousin, Florrie Summers. She is coming 
to live with us. Her father was killed by an accident 
on the line last year, and her mother died about a fort- 
night since. Aunt Summers was father's sister and 
Florrie has scarcely any relations except us, so father 
sent for her. She has been very well brought up and I 
don't know how she will take to us. I didn't like the 
idea of her coming at first, but of course, I couldn't 
prevent it, so I must just make the best of it, I suppose. 
Is that the signal ? " 

" Yes. And here comes the train ! " The station- 
master turned to his duty, and the little figure in the gray 
waterproof took her station by the barrier-gate and 
narrowly scrutinised the passengers as they filed through. 
" Here is a young lady asking for Mr. Linton ;" cried 
the guard, approaching the spot where May stood. She 
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turned and beheld a slender figure clad in deep mourn- 
ing ; — ** Is it cousin Florrie ?" she asked. 

^* Yes, I am Florence Summers. Oh dear I I am so 
tired I " 

" Never mind I We will soon be at home. I am May 
Linton. Where is your luggage ? " 

" Here ; I have only these two little boxes ; have we 
far to go?" 

" Oh no I Only a short way down Station-street. Mr. 
Gray, please send these boxes along, will you ? " 

"All right I I'll attend to them directly. Miss Linton." 
" Bother the rain I " exclaimed May, as on reaching the 
porch they foimd it pouring down in a torrent that 
showed no sign of speedy abatement. A cab was out 
of the question, and May herself cared little for the 
weather at any time, but neither she nor her companion 
had an umbrella and Florence had neither shawl nor 
waterproof. For a moment they stood in despair, then 
a pleasant-looking young gentleman issued from the 
inner door of the booking-ofl&ce and kindly placed an 
umbrella at their service. "Thank you, 1*11 send it back 
directly," said May. 

A hasty run over about forty yards of wet pavement 
and they had reached their destination. And now we 
will take a few leaves from the diary of Florence 
Summers and let her narrate her first experience of life 
in Mosworth in her own words : — 

FLORENCE SUMMERS* DIARY. 

Nov. 1 0th. — ^This is my nineteenth birthday. — How 
different everything is to what it was this time last year! 
Then, — I woke in my own dear little room at home and 
lay still for awhile thinking about the evening party and 
wondering whether Charlie Dumont would come, as he 
had promised, to claim the first dance. Then mamma 
came into my room and gave me a beautiful card-case ; 
my father gave me a lovely little gold watch and chain, 
and the postman brought me a letter from Ada Dumont, 
accompanied by a nice book. After breakfast, Charlie 
sent in a splendid bouquet with a " forget me not " ring 
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(turquoise and gold) cunningly slipped into the middle. 
All the day I kept on getting presents from friends and 
school-fellows till my room looked like a fancy bazaar. 
Then came the delightful evening \ But nauo I What 
a change ! I can scarcely believe it is true ! Papa's 
sudden death and the discovery that we were penniless, 
those horrid lodgings, mamma's long illness, and then 
her despairing letter to uncle David, written on her death- 
bed, her shabby funeral, my weary journey from London 
and finally my arrival here in the midst of pouring rain. 
Uncle's house is close to Mos worth station, and has 
only eight rooms, viz. : — one parlour, a large kitchen, a 
scullery, and another room used as a sort of office, on the 
ground floor ; while upstairs Ted, Andy, and Paul share 
the largest front room, May and I have the next, uncle 
and Chris sleep in the room over the kitchen, and Rose 
and Barbara in the little one over the scullery. Such 
rooms ! The hall at Sandilands would almost have 
taken the whole house inside it ! 

Uncle David is a tall, grave-looking man ; — ^but — Oh 
dear! As to May, I never saw anybody like her 
before — ^and those horrible boys ! The house is very 
clean ; well it may be, when May and Rose slave so 
over it I Barbara and Chris are pretty little creatures, 
but so rude and noisy ! May encourages them to shout 
at the top of their voices, because her mother used to 
say it was good for their lungs ! May Linton and I are 
both motherless, that is the only point of likeness or 
agreement between us. 

The house, as I have said before, is close to the 
station, and there is a large engine-shed at the end of 
the back garden ; all night I was kept awake by those 
horrid trains fizzing, banging, screaming, and rumbling 
about on all sides. May slept soundly the whole time. 
Just at dawn there was a slight lull in the Bedlamite 
disturbances, and at last I fell asleep. I don't think I 
had enjoyed more than five minutes peace when a 
tremendous roar, like the bursting of an immense bomb, 
woke me up in a great fright ; presently a great bell 
added its voice to the uproar. May jumped up and 
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walked coolly enough to the window : — " What is the 
matter ? " I asked, half scared out of my wits. " Only 
half-past five o'clock ! " she answered. " You need not 
get up until seven, unless you like." 

I had not the slightest intention of rising, but I 
might just as well have got up at once ; for there was 
no rest to be had by staying in bed. Uncle called up 
the boys and they began to skirmish about all over the 
house until May interfered and stopped them. Then at 
six o'clock another banging and booming took place, 
after which the station-bell performed some ear-piercing 
solos, and the engine concert re-commenced, vigorously 
assisted by the cabs and omnibusses; in the intervals 
the sweeps, newspaper boys and milk-men uplifted their 
melodious voices. At seven o'clock May announced 
breakfast (just fancy) ! She brought me a cup of coffee ; 
Chris and Barbara stood at my door making the most 
impudent remarks while I breakfasted. At eight o'clock, 
fresh booming and banging. I hurried down to tell 
uncle about those bad children ; he was just going out 
and wouldn't stop to listen to me. Ted and Andy have 
also gone out. Rose is sweeping the passage, May is 
busy in the kitchen, and those horrid children are 
thumping on the parlour door because I have locked 
myself in. " Oh dear ! Oh dear ! And there is that 
abominable banging and booming again ! Oh me ! I 
shall go mad, I know I shall I " 



" Children ! Children ! Do be quiet ! Why have you 
locked the door, Florence } " cried May, issuing from 
the kitchen just as the uproar reached its height. 
Barbara and Chris ran away ; Florence sulkily turned 
the key ; — 

" You ought to give them both a good flogging ! " 
" Nonsense I they are only children. If you don't 
let them see how it vexes you, they will soon leave off.'* 
Florence flung herself upon the sofa and burst into 
tears. May moved softly about the room, dusting and 
arranging the furniture. On the table lay the open book 
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in which Florrie had been recording her first impressions 
of Mosworth. May saw what it was and felt naturally 
curious, but she carefully closed it, without a moment's 
hesitation. The room was now in the most perfect 
order, excepting the tumbled cushions amongst which 
Florence still persisted in hiding her face. May knelt 
beside the sofa and tried to attract her cousin's attention. 
" Do not cry so bitterly, dear Florrie ! you will make 
yourself ill. I know that all must be very strange to 
you at first, but I am sure we will all try our best to 
make you happy and comfortable." 

" Happy ! " cried Florence, raising her flushed face 
for an instant." It isn't possible to be happy in such a 
horrid hole I " 

'* You don't know anything about the town yet. Wait 
till you have seen it." 

" I don't want to see it ! I hate it, and that is quite 
enough for me ! I've never slept a wink all night ! " 

** Poor dear ! but you will soon get used to the noise. 
Sometimes I can hardly hear even the great bell at the 
engine-works, I am so accustomed to its sound." 

" Nobody but Bedlamites or pigs could be happy in 
such a noisy, dirty hole ! " 

** I won't let you say that again ! I am sure father and 
the children are neither Bedlamites nor pigs. I don't 
know much about the * etiquette of society ' to be sure, 
but it seems to me to be rather rude to abuse respectable 
places and people when you have neither home nor 
money of your own. For shame, Florrie ! " 

" Oh ! I don't mean to be personal ; but — ^but — it's 
all so horrid ! " 

" And so are you ! " was the retort upon May's lips, 
for she was quick of speech and warm of heart, but she 
checked herself, and saying quietly ; — " I hope you will 
not always think so ! " — she quitted the room, and left 
Florence to cry herself to sleep until again aroused by 
the noon-tide "banging and booming." The dinner- 
bell had scarcely ceased when Ted burst into the house, 
calling loudly for May : — 

" Have you got any spare victuals, here is a poor 
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fellow begging most piteously ? " 

" I really cannot spare anything to-day, Teddie." 
" Not even a crust ? It is a deserving case, I can 
assure you ! For the sake of father, have pity on a 
starving fellow- creature, employed in the same service I 
Fancy, — if he should drop down dead through starvation 
sometime this afternoon, what an avaricious ogreish 
reputation will be attached to Inspector Linton !" 

" Nonsense, Teddie ! you talk as if father contracted 
to feed and clothe the entire station establishment ; 
while for my part, I can't believe that anybody regularly 
employed in the railway service in Mosworth can be in 
such a destitute condition as not to be able to provide 
themselves with food." 

" He left home at seven o'clock this morning and 
forgot his purse. Teddie promised him his dinner too ; ^ 
cried Andy, who had followed his brother into the 
kitchen. 

" Ah well ! May is inexorable ! Have you any small 
change, Andy ? We must make up half-a-crown between 
us somehow." 

"I am afraid he is too proud to accept money;** 
answered Andy, gravely. 

May ran to the front door; no one was there save 
Barbara and Chris. "Where is the man?" May 
asked. 

** There isn't anybody here," answered Barbara. 
" What man are you looking for ? " 

" One of the station men, Ted said he was here." 
" We haven't met anybody, except Tom Bursall ; he 
was going home to dinner as we came up the street," 
said Barbara. Ted came to the door. 

" Ah ! I see the poor fellow is gone ! Well, May ; 
you must take the consequences." 

" I believe there was no man there at all ! " retorted 
May, as she returned to the kitchen and sent Rose to 
look for her cousin. Florence had run upstairs as soon as 
she awoke ; but she did not deem it worth her while to 
make any alteration in her toilette or even to smooth her 
rough hair, disordered by tossing about on the sofa. 
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She glanced askance at the neatly spread table and took 
instant offence at And/s free-and-easy attitude upon the 
sofa, and Ted's comical looks ; she believed that they 
were making fun of her and would have refused her 
dinner but that hunger prevailed over affectation. 

" Oh ! you are there, cousin ! Who is using the 
piano then ? asked May ; for music had been heard 
from the parlour for several moments. 

" Only the beggar-man, and here he comes ! " answer- 
ed Ted, as a lad of about his own age appeared at the 
kitchen door ; " May has not a morsel to spare ! She 
does not encourage beggars of any sort, and is quite 
disgusted at the idea of starvation in the station. I am 
afraid you will get no dinner here, Eric ! " 

" He made me believe it was one of the men, and of 
course I thought it was rather queer if they had need 
to beg of us," said May, shaking hands warmly with the 
new comer. . 

" ' Teddie, the torment ! ' as usual, I suppose ;" said 
the latter, making himself comfortable on the sofa, 
between Andy and Rose, as he spoke : — " The fact is, 
my landlady having gone out for the day, Teddie heard 
of my homeless condition and took pity on me, just 
as I was marching off to Green's dining-rooms." 

" The idea ! when you know there is always room for 
you here ; but, perhaps, you prefer the restaurant ? " 

" Certainly not 1 " 

** Then surely you know you are always welcome ? — 
But I forget that cousin Florrie is a stranger; — Miss 
Florence Summers, Mr. Eric Chester." 

Florence acknowledged the introduction by the 
slightest possible bend of her haughty little head. 

Edward Linton placed himself at the head of the table 
and in a grave and reverent manner asked a blessing on 
the meal before thenu 



CHAPTER II. 



FLORENCE SUMMERS* DIARY. 




OV. nth. — We dined in the kitchen. Andy- 
lounging on the sofa, and Ted pouring grav}- 
over everybody's plate without asking if they 
would like it ; just as if we were all children. 
A big, pale, silly-looking lad, named Eric Chester,, 
dined with us^ and seemed quite at home. He 
tried to make great friends with me, but I hope 
I let him understand that I don't choose to be 
intimate with all the lads and men in Mosworth station, 
because I am unfortunate enough to have an inspector 
for my uncle. Ted tried to kiss me last night, and 
uncle David only laughed at my anger. I don't like 
uncle one bit I — he is a great, coarse, vulgar fellow, and 
Ted and Andy are a couple of senseless louts ! As to 
May, she is a domineering little upstart ; but she shan't 
control me^ I'll soon let her know that ! Fancy her 
daring to contradict me in grammar, and reproving me 
for boxing Rose's ears, because the saucy little minx 
was making faces at me ! Uncle came home at tea-time^ 
and after tea that Eric Chester came in again and with 
Andy and Ted took possession of the parlour, while 
uncle was busy writing in the office. May actually asked 
me to help her to put Barbara and Chris to bed, to 
which I quickly replied that I was never trained as a 
nurse-maid ; whereupon Rose laughed and was exceed- 
ingly impertinent to me. Then Ted came into the 
kitchen and behaved like a fool, till I ran to tell uncle 
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of him. Bat uncle David was as bad as Ted, so I 
rushed upstairs and went straight to bed ; May came up 
with the children, but I wouldn't answer her when she 
spoke to me. I heard them all laughing together after 
she went down. Oh, they are a hateful lot ! This 
morning I got up at half-past six and got breakfast with 
uncle and the children. After what happened last 
night I determined to speak to none of them as long as 
I could help doing so ; uncle seemed surprised at my 
manner, and I hope he understands what I meant by it. 
May is in the sulks, — ^much I care about that! Oh dear! 
What shall I do with myself ? It is so miserable in the 
house and yet I do not care to go out. I shan't touch 
the piano lest I get some more impertinence from May, 
and I am sure I am not going to ask for her permission to 
use it / I'll write to Ada Dumont and tell her what a 
set of savages I have fallen into." 



" What is the matter. May ? You look as if you had 
all the world on your shoulders ; what is wrong, my 
dear r 

May was sitting at work in the kitchen on the second 
morning after the arrival of Florence, when her kind 
friend and neighbour, Mrs. Gray, came in to see her. 
Mrs. Gray knew that the Inspector had felt much anxiety 
as to the consequences of introducing into his quiet 
family circle the young orphan cousin who had been 
brought up in so different a sphere. Mrs. Gray felt 
both for Florence and for May, and took the earliest 
opportunity of seeing how they got on together. She 
found May in the kitchen looking terribly annoyed, 
Florence had shut herself up in the parlour in solitary' 
grandeur, Rose was busy upstairs, and the children were 
at school. 

** Oh, Mrs. Gray ! cousin Florence is so rude and 
unkind, cried May, in answer to the questions of her 
friend ; " she seems to despise us all and acts as if we 
were dirt under her feet ; she scorns even father, not- 
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withstanding all his kind thoughts and care for her! 
she quarrels with the children, she treats Rose like a* 
slave and she won't let Andy or Ted come near her ; she 
sets both father and me at utter defiance, and as to 
helping anybody or even thanking them for helping her, 
she has no idea of it I I am mistress of the house, she 
is a good deal younger than I am, and I do think it is 
very hard to have to put up with her insolence ! " 

" It certainly is very trying, dear May ; but you must 
be patient, and remember how differently she has been 
brought up." 

" I don't know about that, Mrs. Gray. I am sure she 
does little credit to a good education as far as her 
speech goes ; and as to her behaviour, if it is a specimen 
of the proper thing in fashionable society, I can only 
say I would rather keep to my own style of life ! " 

Mrs. Gray smiled gently, she thought that the wish to 
rule supreme and the spirit of self assertion were not 
altogether confined to Florence Summers. 

Presently May burst out again ; — " I know things here 
must look strange to her ; but she really is too bad ! I 
don't think her father was half so honest as mine, howr 
ever rich he might appear to be I — He ought to have 
provided better for his fine lady of a daughter." 

** Yes, May, it was not right to bring her up in luxury 
when she was so liable to be left destitute ; but that is 
not her fault ; poor thing ! God may visit the sins of 
the fathers upon the children, but we must not take the 
retribution into our hands. When your cousin has been 
a little longer amongst you all she will understand you 
better, and in the meantime you must be patient and 
gentle with her, and try to be deaf to all unkind 
speeches." 

" It isn't so easy to do that, Mrs. Gray, when the 
people you love best are despised and sneered at. I 
can bear ill-usage myself better than that I " 

" Where is Miss Summers at present ? " 

** In the parlour. She keeps a diary, and no doubt 
is making herself out to be the most ill-used individual 
that ever existed I " 
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" Hush, May ! * Judge not, lest ye be judged.' " 

** I can't help it ! I wish she had never been heard 
of! You should have seen how she behaved to Eric 
Chester I " 

" How did he take it ? " 

" He took no notice." 

** The best way ! — Nothing checks unreasonable pride 
like being left alone. It takes two to make a quarrel or 
an argument." 

By this time Florence had grown weary of her solitude, 
she strolled lazily into the kitchen and cast a supercilious 
glance at the pleasant-looking fair-haired woman who 
sat talking to May. May introduced Mrs. Gray; but 
Florence scarcely seemed to hear her or to take any 
notice of one or two remarks Mrs. Gray addressed to 
her. At length Mrs. Gray went home, and May turned 
angrily upon her cousin ; — " Is it * good manners ' not 
to speak when you are spoken to ? " she asked. 

" Yes, if the observation requires no answer," said 
Florence carelessly. " I may as well tell you at once 
that I neither desire nor mean to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with all the station. It is no use putting yourself 
into a rage ; I mean what I say, and it is best to begin 
as you mean to end ! I am here because I can't help 
myself, but if you think that I am going to make friends 
of all your father's comrades and underlings, you are 
very much mistaken : as for impertinent boys like that 
Chester — ^they had better keep their distance 1 " 

" Eric Chester is a gentleman ! " cried May, almost 
sufifocated with the effort to follow Mrs. Gray's counsel 
and restrain herself. Rose came in, broom and dust- 
pan in hand. 

" A gentleman ! " quoth Florence in accents of supreme 
scorn ; — " What is he, pray ? " 

" Telegraph clerk in the booking office ; " — said Rose, 
laughing at both her sister and Florence. 

** Oh, indeed I A Knight of the Order of the 
Station, — ^a Peer of the Realms of Electricity and Paste- 
board I and that Mrs. Gray is doubtless Duchess of 
Mosworth ? " 
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" She is a good, — ^good woman ! better than you will 
ever be ! and Eric Chester is infinitely above you ! " 
May flamed out, her temper fairly at white heat. 

" Pray do not excite yourself, Lady May ; it is quite 
unneccessary, I assure you." 

" May ! May ! Don't ! Don't ! May ! ! Dear May ! ! ! " 
The cry came from Rose ; for May — goaded into actual 
frenzy — ^by the taunting words and looks, — had seized 
upon a knife lying near her on the table and sprung 
towards her cousin. Rose, in an agony of terror flung 
herself between them. May dropped the knife and 
rushed out of the house. 

** I declare I This is charming ! " resumed Florence 
though she had been cowed for an instant by Ma/s 
action. Rose clung to her, sobbing. ** Don't cry, you 
little idiot ! I'll make Mr. Linton understand that I 
won't put up with this. These are Mosworth manners ! 
are they ? " 

Here Ted entered and stood in astonishment at 
her excited looks : — " Edward Linton ! your sister, 
Marion, has thought proper to assault me with a knife. 
Is that to be allowed ? I shall remain in the parlour 
until I can see your father, and if he will not do me 
justice I shall appeal to the laws of my country ! " so 
saying, Florence retired and locked herself into the 
parlour. 

" Where is May } " Ted asked. 

" Oh Ted ! I don't know ! Cousin Florence said such 
wicked things about Eric Chester and Mrs. Gray that 
May got into a regular rage ; she didn't touch Florrie 
with the knife, but she ran at her with it in her hand. 
I was so frightened that I screamed, and then May 
Hung the knife down and ran out ; I should think she 
has gone to Mrs. Gray's." 

May rushed blindly along, taking her way instinctively 
through the gates to the station-master's house, the 
door stood open and May almost fell into the arms of 
Mr. Gray, who was coming out as she entered. 

*'May Linton I What ails you, child ?" 

Mrs. Gray hurried out of the kitchen, as her husband 
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led May into the sitting-room, and having placed her 
upon the sofa, stood looking on while his wife 
endeavoured to soothe her. It was several moments ere 
May could speak, she shuddered violently and hid her 
face on her friend's shoulder. At length some one 
knocked at the outer door, Mr. Gray went and found 
that it was Edward Linton, looking for his sister. 

" She is here in the parlour with Alice. What is the 
matter at home } " 

" Florence Summers has been having a pitched battle 
with her, Florence aggravated her most tremendously 
and in return, May nearly demolished Florence ; Rose 
interfered and May ran away." 

" I am glad it is nothing worse. I was really afraid 
that some terrible calamity had happened to some of 
you, at the Rolling Mills or elsewhere. I think we had 
better leave May with Alice for a while. Alice will 
know how to straighten things better than we do and I 
must go down the town before dinner time." 

Ted accordingly went home, while May gradually 
grew calmer under her friend's care. At last all the 
trouble was sobbed forth : — 

" I might have killed her, but for Rose ! Oh Mrs. 
Gray ! what shall I do ? What will father say ? You 
don't know how she provokes me I She made such 
game of Eric Chester, and of you, and called you both 
such names !" 

" Never mind it, May ! * Hard words break no bones', 
especially when we don't hear them ; but * anger is 
murder,' you know." 

" I could have killed her ! My blood seemed fairly 
boiling. Oh Mrs. Gray I How wicked I must be I " 

'* You know the remedy, dear May I Use it fervently 
and unceasingly, until — like the Master — ^you can bear 
even scourging patiently and without rendering * railing 
for railing.' " 

" I shall never be able to do that I " 

"Yes, you will, dear May; all things are possible 
with the help of God. You would not think that my 
husband was very hasty, but I can remember the time 
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when he nearly ruined us both by striking down a man 
who had provoked him, and if any one contradicted 
him his face would become almost black with rage. 
Everybody was afraid of him and scarcely any one loved 
him. You know how different he is now, liked and 
respected by all. No earthly influence could so have 
changed his nature and enabled him to control himself, 
even when he is insulted and defied." 

" Men are stronger than women ; " — ^murmured May. 
** * What a woman wills, that she does,' used to be a 
great saying with your mother. Women have the 
greatest strength where men are found weak. Love will 
carry us through all ; it is the strongest force either on 
Earth or in Heaven. God is Infinite Love and Infinite 
Strength, and through His Strength we can conquer all 
our foes. Go home, dear, and frankly confess your 
fault both to God and Miss Summers and in due time 
you will receive the forgiveness of both." 

" Florrie has no business to provoke me so ! ** 
** When she finds that you carit be provoked she will 
behave better. She is more to be pitied than blamed." 
May scarcely agreed to this view of the case, though 
she felt that she had placed herself in a false position 
by her outburst of passion. She felt it almost impossible 
to go home and yet she knew that her presence would 
be much needed there, and also that she was detaining 
her friend from her duties. Mrs. Gray watched her 
until the station gates concealed her from view, and 
then returned to her own work with a heartfelt prayer 
for the future peace of the Linton household. May 
walked slowly home, then her reluctance to encounter 
Florence again overcame her. She turned and walking 
rapidly down the street, took a road leading out of the 
town and never paused until she had left Mosworth a 
considerable distance behind her. 



CHAPTER III. 




|INNER-TIME came, yet May did not return. 

Rose, assisted by Ted, did her best, and as soon 

' as Paul came in from school, he was sent to look 

for May. His report that Mrs. Gray had not 

seen her since eleven o'clock caused a general 

consternation in the kitchen at home. 

" Here is father I " exclaimed Rose, but ere she 

could reach him Florence opened the door of the 

parlour and asked her Uncle to come in. Surprised at 

her manner, he complied ; Florence instantly shut and 

re-locked the door ; — 

" I wish to tell you, Mr. Linton, that I have been 
murderously assaulted and most grossly insulted this 
morning. Your daughter Marion thought proper to 
rush upon me with a great table knife ; and, if her sister 
had not interposed, would doubtless have killed me ! " 

" Nonsense, Florence I Nonsense I I can't believe 
such a statement. May I My little May, hurt anybody 
wilfully ! Nonsense I She has been joking and you 
are silly enough to be offended." 

** I am not accustomed to such jokes, though perhaps 
you are. I tell you this was no joke ; if you cannot 
protect me (or will not do so) I shall apply to the 
police." 

" ' Police ? * Nonsense ! Here ! —Rose ! — May ! " 
Mr. Linton opened the door, and Rose, followed by the 
rest of the family, rushed to him. 

** I don't know where May is, father. — ^We can't find 
her anywhere." 
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"Then come here and tell me all that you know 
about this affair. — Did May strike your cousin with a 
knife ? " 

Rose told her father exactly what had occurred. 
When he had heard the whole of her story, Mr. Linton 
sent the children to get their dinner and again closed 
the door upon himself and Florence ; — 

" Now, Florence ; I have heard both sides of the 
story, and though I do not defend May for what she did 
in her passion, you cannot deny that you began the 
quarrel } " 

" No ; May began it. She flew at me for being rude 
to Mrs. Gray. I told her that the daughter of James 
Montgomery Summers does not intend to be on intimate 
terms with all the railway rubbish in Mosworth." 

" * All the railway rubbish,' Miss Summers '^ Do you 
happen to know where and how your father came by his 
fine name } Now listen to me, you silly little girl ! — (if 
you were a boy I'd thrash you for using such an expression 
to me) — your grandfather was butler to Mr. Chester, of 
Meecham, and afterwards the confidential servant of Mr. 
Montgomery, an eccentric old bachelor, a relative of Mrs. 
Chester s. Bob Summers (your grandfather I mean) 
was a long-headed thrifty fellow ; he saved a tidy sum 
himself, and he married the only child of a prosperous 
farmer. Then he began to speculate, under the direction 
of his old master, Mr. Montgomery. Mr. Montgomery 
stood as sponsor for your father, and when the child 
grew up the old gentleman took him into his own 
business as a sharebroker. Then your father vexed old 
Montgomery by his marriage with your mother ; but, 
notwithstanding that he thus lost his chance of being 
Montgomery's heir, your father's fortunes continued to 
prosper. He turned his back on his native place and 
all his old friends and set up for himself in London. 
He speculated tremendously, until it became sheer 
gambling. At first he won, but latterly he lost, and it 
was said that his death was more of a suicide than an 
accident. He had just lost his all and was in a 
desperate state of mind when he rushed across the line 
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on the night when he was knocked down and killed. 
However, let the dead rest ! — but I will not have their 
names dishonestly used to disparage the living, — 
especially the Chester family. Eric Chester's fore- 
fathers owned almost all the land round Mosworth, but 
some of them squandered away everything they pos- 
sessed, until when Eric's grandfather came to man's 
estate he found himself without either money or land ; 
so, like an honest man, he put on a workman's jacket, 
and began to climb the ladder from the very bottom 
honestly and fairly, and he succeeded as he deserved. 
He bequeathed a fair estate to his son, the present Mr. 
Chester, of Windy Hill. Mr. Chester has, however, a 
very large family, and, as Eric had a great fancy for 
learning the telegraph, Mr. Chester let him have his 
own way. All Eric's brothers have been trained to some 
trade or another; because (as Mr. Chester often says) 
* an idle man, who has no knowledge how to gain his 
own living, is the greatest curse on the face of God's 
earth, he is no good either to himself or others.' — h.% 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gray, all I know about them is this, — 
they came here ten years ago ; they are a God-fearing, 
hard-working, neighbourly couple, and you cannot say 
more in praise of the highest in the land. My dear 
wife loved Alice Gray as if she had been her own 
sister, and for her sake, I will see that Mrs. Gray is 
always treated with respect in my house. You could 
not have offered a greater insult to May than your 
behaviour to her mother's friend I " 

Mr. Linton paused ; Florence, with curled lip and 
eyes fixed upon the floor, sat motionless in an easy chair. 

Presently, after a glance at his watch, her uncle 
resumed : 

" It comes to this : being your nearest relative (if not 
your only living one), my house is your natural and 
proper home ; but if you cannot agree with my children 
you must earn a home for yourself elsewhere. I know 
you are delicate and unaccustomed to labour, and my 
only thought has been (and is) how to make you 
happy ; but I cannot sacrifice the happiness of my own 

2 
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children entirely for your sake. Poor little May is 
quick-tempered, but she is most affectionate, and has 
always been a dutiful child to me. I have no doubt 
that, wherever she is at this moment, she is breaking 
her heart over this foolish business. I cannot talk to 
you any longer, I have to be off again at two o'clock ; 
I only hope all will be right amongst you before I get 
back in the evening ! " 

Florence neither stirred nor spoke, and her uncle left 
her. Half-cooked potatoes, chops amongst cinders, 
rice pudding singed ; revolt on the part of Barbara and 
Chris.; departure to seek a better meal elsewhere on 
that of Ted and Andy ; Rose in tears, and Paul in vain 
attempting to quell the riot ! — such was the state of 
matters in the kitchen. Outside, the clouds had 
gathered, and snow mingled with hail dashed furiously 
against the windows. Where was May ? 

This was the great anxiety both with Rose and her 
father. Rebellious children and wasted dinners were 
nothing compared to the thought of the dear one 
exposed to the rage of the storm. " She h*id nothing 
on but her hat, " sobbed Rose ; ** not even a scarf; she 
just rushed off as she was in her morning frock and 
apron.'* Mrs. Gray came in, full of anxiety ; and, after 
doing her best to help Rose to restore order, she arrayed 
herself in her waterproof cloak, and sought for May in 
every nook and corner she could think of in the 
neighbourhood of Station-street. All in vain ! The 
station-master was equally puzzled and troubled. The 
afternoon passed away, night came on, and the storm 
redoubled its fury : May was absent still. Ted made 
inquiries at the police-station, Andy went to the 
hospital ; but no tidings of May's wanderings were to be 
obtained at either place. The brothers met upon the 
bridge over the canal, which did duty at Mosworth for 
a river. Both stood still, and looked at each other in 
despair; Andy leaned on the parapet and glanced at 
the dark water: "Could she?" — he muttered. Ted 
seized him by the shoulder and dragged him homeward 
by main force. " For heaven's sake, don't hint at that ! 
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May wouldn't, — couldn't." — 

"Have slipped — fallen — running blindly, you know. 
Ted ! I can't help thinking of it ! Where can she be ? " 

** Hold your tongue, and don't think any such 
nonsense, Andy ! If I thought such a thing I'd go 
mad ! " answered Ted passionately. May was dearly 
loved by both the elder boys. 

** Let us go and tell Eric Chester," said Andy, with 
the restlessness of misery, which prompts us to inflict a 
share on some one else, strong upon him. 

"What is the use of upsetting the station } Father 
and Mr. Gray have hunted all round already. Every- 
body knows by this time 1 " 

"Any news of my poor little woman?" asked the 
Inspector, as he got out of the eight o'clock train when 
it reached the platform at Mosworth station. 

" Young Chester was just wondering whether she 
might be at Meecham. — I am certain she has not gone 
by rail, and yet she might " — " Have run through the 
snow, and all to her grandmother, to be sure ! Can I 
catch the train ? " 

" If you are quick about it I " Mr. Gray watched 
rather nervously, as the anxious father rushed along 
the platform and sprang into the guard's van of a 
train already on the move. Half-an-hour later, Mr. 
Linton entered his mother-in-law's cottage at Meecham. 
Some hours before, May, wet, dishevelled, and altogether 
wretched, both in mind and body, had found shelter 
there. Her aunt Ellen, a strong-minded, energetic 
woman, promptly administered a scolding, a hot foot- 
bath, and a cup of strong tea, and then put her to bed 
without more ado. May fell at once into one of those 
long heavy slumbers which often succeed an outburst of 
passion or over exertion, and are at once nature's 
revenge and restorative. From this slumber she was 
just waking when her father entered the cottage. At 
the sound of his voice she hurriedly threw on the 
clothes her aunt had carefully dried, and in another 
moment she was in the Inspector's arms. 

" ' Forgive ' you, my darling ? Why, May I You surely 
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never thought your father would cast you out, whatever 
you had done ? It wasn't right, — No ! it wasn't right, — 
and it might have been a stain on you all your life, my 
poor passionate little woman ! — but Florence wasn't 
right either, and I told her so, pretty plainly. Now, 
my treasure 1 how are we to get home and put all things 
right again ? From Mr. Gray down to Chris, every- 
body is on the hunt for you." 

Grandmother and aunt would have been glad to 
persuade both the Inspector and May to remain till the 
morning ; but Mr. Linton thought of the anxiety he had 
left, and May, repentant and forgiven, was impatient to 
reach home, so they returned to Mosworth by means of 
a goods train, which got to that place a little after ten 
o'clock. 

Meanwhile the brothers having consulted with Eric 
Chester, and heard his suggestion as to the probability 
of May having gone to Meecham, instantly accepted it 
as a certainty. 

" Gone to grannie's I Of course she has ! What a 
lot of donkeys we are ! cried Ted. Andy proposed that 
they should prove their surmise by going over to 
Meecham, but Ted (who secretly feared another dis- 
appointment) declared that he wasn't going to walk 
back through the snow or ride home by the goods train. 
If May did not choose to come home by herself, let her 
submit to the tender mercies of aunt Ellen till next 
morning. Andy generally followed Ted's lead, so the 
brothers walked home, told Rose that May was safe 
at Meecham, washed themselves, and then went off 
with Eric Chester to have a game of billiards at the 
reading-rooms. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^OR an hour after her uncle left her, Florence 
remained in the same position ; then she looked 
up to find Paul staring at her, as he sat at a little 
distance, with his chin on his hand. Paul 
Linton was a strange boy ; Ted and Andy, Barbara 
and Chris, Rose and May, always kept together in 
work or play, but Paul was the " odd one " of the 
family. Rose was fourteen and Paul a year 
younger, a gap of four years intervened between 
him and Barbara, while Chris, the youngest of the 
family, was just seven. May was the eldest, she was in 
her twenty-second year, Ted and Andy came between 
her and Rose. Paul was a puzzle to all his relatives, 
quiet, thoughtful, and reserved in disposition, and some- 
what delicate in body ; — he made few or no friends at 
school, and his masters could not urge him to any great 
diligence or interest in his ordinary studies, though he 
was docile and obedient in most things. Where he 
spent his leisure was a mystery to his school companions. 
Ted and Andy had in their earlier days distinguished 
themselves by tumbling into the canal, harrying the 
neighbouring hen-roosts, and getting into as much 
mischief as two active youngsters (not pretematurally 
wicked) could manage, and the same spirit seemed to 
animate the little ones. May and Rose too had their 
girlish scrapes and skirmishes, and of Paul alone was 
there no complaint made to his father, the worst that 
popular report could have affirmed against him was that 
he was intensely idle or lazy, — /.e., he would sit for 
hours as if lost in a dream ; or, in summer, he would lie 
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among the hay with his eyes fixed on the clouds ; he 
had strange friendships among the dogs and cats, who 
trusted him when they would fly madly at any other 
intruder; the most vicious dray-horse succumbed to 
Paul Linton's hand and voice, so that in the goods- 
yard he had been nick-named "young Rarey." What 
to make of him puzzled the Inspector very much; 
he was too slight for confinement or hard work in work- 
shop or office, he expressed no leaning towards the 
railway nor indeed towards anjrthing. He was no fool, 
yet he manifested no peculiar ability. Ted and Andy 
half despised him, the children never attempted to 
fraternize with him ; Rose was secretly afraid of him, 
and May alternately coaxed and scolded vainly over 
** that inexplicable Paul." Only one man held the key 
of Paul's nature, and at the time of which we are now 
writing that man knew nothing of the rest of the 
Linton family. Such was the boy who sat watching 
Florence Summers, as she roused herself from her long 
reverie ; and it was only in keeping with the rest of his 
character that until that moment she had scarcely been 
aware of his existence. After hiding behind the wood- 
pile in the back-yard, until all chance of his being 
despatched to school with Barbara and Chris was fairly 
over, Paul had crept unseen through the house and 
made himself comfortable on the parlour hearth-rug, 
without disturbing Florence; until, finding the fire 
rather too hot, he had moved to the stool near the easy- 
chair upon which she sat. 

** What are you staring at, you saucy boy } " demanded 
she, as soon as she perceived the intruder. 

** I wanted to see your face, cousin Flo ; I never saw 
one so pretty, — and your hands are just like shells! 
pretty pmk-lined shells! Oh! do let me try to draw 
>x>ur likeness ! I looked at your face on the first night 
that you aune, and I dreamed about it afterwards. See ! 
I have tried, but it isn't like you ! " and the boy placed 
41 scrap of i^per on his cousin's lap. There was a 
sketch wjH>n the paper, crude perhaps, and unsatisfactory 
to the ulettl of tne boy*s wish ; yet wonderfully correct 
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in detail and spiritual in conception. 

Florence gazed in astonishment, first at the drawing 
and then at the young artist. "Who teaches you to 
draw ? " she asked. 

" Nobody — ^that is — I mean — Mr. Wilmot, — I mean 
nobody. I taught myself." A bright crimson flush 
mounted to Paul's face as he made this confused reply. 
" Don't you sometimes tell lies, Master Paul Linton ?" 
"Indeed, it is true, cousin Florence. I have never 
been really taught to draw, but last summer an artist 
was staying in Mosworth. He used to take some young 
ladies out to sketch, and I used to listen and watch 
while he taught them. I used to go to carry his things 
for him ; and sometimes when we went out alone, and 
he was tired of painting, he would amuse himself with 
teaching me, — just for fun. Nobody knows of our 
friendship, nor that I can draw ; but I thought that 
perhaps you could teach me a little bit, if you didn't 
mind the trouble. Mr. Wilmot has gone away now, and 
I know nobody else who can draw ; except, it may be, 
Eric Chester, and he really has no time to spare." 
" What made you think that I would help you 7 " 
" Because you ought to, if you can ! " replied Paul, 
with so great an air of entire conviction of the truth of 
his assertion that Florence found herself too much 
astonished to be angry. Presently he continued. " Mr. 
Wilmot says, that when any human being has any know- 
ledge or especial talent bestowed upon them by God, 
and has means and opportunity for communicating that 
talent, it is their bounden duty to do so, and he (or she) 
can't be justified in refusing. You have nothing to do, 
and I want to learn drawing ; so — if you can draw — ^you 
ought and must teach me 1 " 

" Your Mr. Wilmot is a most extraordinary being ! 
Pray, is his christian name Laurence ? " 

" Yes. I've seen your likeness in his portfolio many 
a time, though he never would tell me who it was meant 
for. I knew the first moment when you flung back your 
veil." 

" Well ! I really cannot tell which to admire most, — 
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the impudence of Mr. Laurence Wilmot or that of his 
pupil ! — I only wish Charlie Dumont knew of this ! " 

Paul rushed out of the room. In an instant he 
returned with a small portfolio, from which he produced 
two clever caricatures of a young dandy encumbered 
with the cares of life, in the shape of two pet dogs, his 
moustache, and cigar. The sketches were signed, 
" L. W.," in writing as artistic as the drawings them- 
selves. 

" Laurence Wilmot deserves to be hung ! " cried 
Florence, laughing in spite of herself. 

" He used to tell me such stories about ' Dandy 
Charlie ; ' — I laughed till I was silly ! — ^These other bits 
of rubbish are all my own doing ; but do look at this 
illumination which Mr. Wilmot painted for me as his 
parting gift I * Unto the Perfect Day,' Proverbs iv, ch,^ 
I %ih verse. Isn't it lovely } * shining more and more,' 
you know, not bright all at once. Mr. Wilmot used to 
say it was no use to grumble because christians are not 
so perfect as their pattern. We forget that the light of 
Christianity on earth cannot be seen as it will be in 
heaven. Christians down here keep tumbling down 
and rolling back into the shadows of sin again and 
again ; not because they are not trying to reach the 
light, or because they have it not, but because they have 
not enough of it. It is only on the very edge of the 
glory-land that they can shine all over in the reflection 
of the Sun of Righteousness. — Isn't it^, — Oh ! isn't it 
lovely ? " 

Florence was silent, not now from ill-humour, but 
because of a new light beginning to dawn in her own 
mind. 

" Nobody knows about all this." Paul went on : — 
** I don't know how it is ; but nobody (in a general way) 
ever seems to bother themselves about me, while it is 
very, very seldom that I can talk to anybody freely or 
make real friends with them as I did to Mr. Wilmot. 
Now he is gone away, I miss him terribly ; and I have 
to keep up the most awful fights with myself I " 

"With yourself?" 
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" Yes : or the devil. — I believe that is the right word 
for them. I get so discontented you know, and then I 
feel as if I hated Mosworth, and couldn't bear to own 
Andy in his working clothes, or even Father and Ted ; 
as if I'd like to leave them all and be an artist in Italy, 
with all sorts of loveliness around me for ever. It is 
not wicked jto love the beautiful ; but it is very wicked 
to worship beauty and despise inward truth. Truth is 
the only real beauty ; and whatever father may be as to 
looks, he is always so true at heart 1 Mr. Wilmot said, 
that the only great artists are those who are true at 
heart and do their duty in all things, wherever God 
may place them ; and he told me, that all artistic souls 
have peculiar struggles to go through, which none but 
Grod and themselves can pity or understand. Some- 
times, when I think, how strangely things go in my 
mind ; I think — I hope I have talent — but, if so — how 
will I ever ? " — 

Paul had fixed his eyes upon the fire, and was 
evidently thinking aloud rather than addressing himself 
to Florence ; he was silent for a while, then a dash of 
wind and rain against the windows seemed to bring his 
thoughts back to the realities of the day. His glance 
reverted to the illumination. 

" I wonder where May is I " he exclaimed. " Cousin 
Florrie, won't you forgive poor May ? She isn't really 
a bad girl, though her temper is hot. It isn't the 
* Perfect Day ' with her yet, that is how it is I You 
won't tease her again, will you ? You are too beautiful 
to be imkind ; and, if you will only let us, we will all 
love you dearly. Will you let us, cousin Flo ? " 

** 1 shan't hinder you, you curious boy ! " 

" And will you teach me to draw and paint ?" 

"If I can, Paul. I am no artist, and have never 
touched pencil or paint-brush since I left off daubing 
with them at school." 

It was the first time in her life that Florence had 
frankly confessed her ignorance ; but Paul's strange 
manner had completely gained her confidence. She 
instinctively felt that, — ^though he might be for a time 
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deceived by his fervid imagination, — ^no power on earth 
could make him subservient to falsehood, — ^written, 
spoken, or living. She also began to be really anxious 
about the safety of May. Her uncle's speech had placed 
her in a new position in her own eyes, and she began to 
see her faults as they appeared to her cousin. Hitherto 
she had treated May as incapable of those natural feel- 
ings of disgust and indignation which would, most 
undoubtedly, have risen with equal force in her owfi 
breast had their positions been reversed. In this 
softened mood she sought the kitchen, and surprised 
Rose by her amiability. Ted and Andy came to the 
conclusion that she was afraid of their father, and so 
wished to make friends with them in case of need ; but 
unsuspicious Rose met her advances joyfully. The 
hours passed on ; the children were put to bed. Ted 
and Andy came in from the Reading-rooms. " Has 
father not got home ? " asked Ted. 

" He ought to have been here by eight o'clock, and 
now it is past ten. Oh Ted! Can anjrthing have 
happened to him ? " cried Rose. 

" Nonsense I Hush ! " — ^The sharp click of the garden 
gate was heard, and then a well-known voice ; in the 
next instant Mr. Linton and May were standing in the 
full blaze of fire and gaslight receiving the tumultuous 
welcome of the excited group. Rose clung to May as 
if in terror that she would disappear again; Ted executed 
a " break-down dance of delight " on the hearth-rug ; 
Andy hung over May's chair asking endless questions ; 
while Paul silently helped his father to remove his great 
coat. Suddenly there appeared from the upper regions 
a small figure in a white nightgown, explaining sweetly : 
— " I did dream that old boiler had busted up ; so I just 
comed down to see after it 1 " 

"Chris! My own little darling!" cried May, dis- 
lodging Rose in order to hug the family pet. Master 
Chris, however, retaonstrated rather uncivilly. " I think 
you needn't make me all wet with your nasty snow ! 
What have you been and stoled Aunt Ellen's shawls for» 
you greedy old May? 
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"Come, Chris! You must go back to bed. It is 
too late for little boys like you to be ranning round. 
Take him up, Rose," said Mr. Linton. Chris would 
not submit to Rose, so May went upstairs with them, 
and soon hushed him to sleep. " Oh May ! we have 
had such a time I All the dinner was spoilt, and we 
were so miserable ! " 

" Poor Rosie-Posie ! I was miserable too ! " 

" By tea-time Florence got frightened, and she has 
been so good since!" Rose continued, with a little 
chuckle of triumph ; " She has been telling us about 
her old home. Just fancy. May, she had a maid to wait 
on her, and she had a dog, a cage full of canaries, and a 
pony; and they had big silver stands and things at 
dinner every day, and a footman to hand them plates." 

" The dog and canaries ? " 
. " No, uncle, aunt, and Florrie. And Florrie had a 
real doll's house with four rooms in it ! May ! we never 
have silver flower-vases on the table at dinner ? " 

" And if we had, we couldn't eat them, could we ? I 
would rather see a good loaf of bread on a wooden 
trencher I " 

" Well 1 But I do wish that we were rich, and didn't 
have to dine in the kitchen ! " The recital of Florrie's 
past glory had rather disturbed the ideas of poor Rose. 

" It is better to be honest than to be rich. Don't be 
covetous. Rose 1 " 

May went downstairs again for a few moments, and 
then all the family retired for the night. 




CHAPTER V. 



FLORENCE SUMMERS* DIART. 




"OV. 1 2th. — I like Paul Linton. How strange that 
he should know Laurie Wilmot! And Laurie 
keeps my likeness ; How very silly of him ! 
Yet he is very clever ; — what an exquisite little 
gem that illumination is ! — ^and so like his queer 
fancies ! I did a queer thing this morning, — X 
read a whole chapter in the Bible of my own 
accord I These words keep haunting me : " The 
path of the just is as the shining light that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day." There are some very 
strange verses in that chapter; I would really like to 
know what they mean. It seems as if there were only 
two sets of people in the world ; — " the just " and " the 
wicked, whose way is darkness; they stumble at they 
know not what." Are Laurie and uncle of " the just," 
and Charlie Dumont and I of "the wicked ?" I won't 
be so saucy to uncle in future ; but a lady can't ask a 
workman's pardon, that is quite certain I But perhaps 
I am noi a lady ? Oh dear I How horrid it all is ! 
What will Ada Dumont say, if all that Uncle David told 
me yesterday ever comes to her ears ? I wonder if I 
shall have to stay here always. Uncle said I could go 
away and earn my own living if I chose ; but nobody 
will pay me an3i:hing for the little I can do. Nobody 
cares what becomes of me now, or how I look, — except 
Paul! 
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Eleven o'clock. May came in while I was writing, to 
beg my pardon for what happened between us yesterday. 
It was only right that she should do so, but — I would 
have killed myself rather than ask pardon of anyone 
younger than myself ! Is May of " the just ? " Uncle 
said she was good, and so did Paul. I did exaggerate 
when I told uncle about her ; — I always do. That was 
the reason Laurie Wilmot and I quarrelled ; he used to 
say that I wrapped one word of truth in te^ false ones. 
I thought he was very rude. At any rate, I am as good 
as he is ; — ^the little penniless artist I So he has actually 
been giving drawing lessons in the provinces ! Shades 
of Cranley Park ! How disgraceful ! What holidays 
those were at Cranley Park ! But it was mean of Alice 
not to ask me to her wedding I I wonder if she invited 
her cousin Laurie ? — Paul wants me to teach him draw- 
ing ; — I can't ! The boy is half an artist already ; 
another dose of Laurie Wilmot and a foreign tour would 
do the rest. But what am I talking about ? "A foreign 
tour " for him I Laurie has done a fine piece of mischief 
in filling the boy's head with notions quite above his 
sphere ; he will fret his soul out in longing for what he 
can never obtain, and so shall I. We are like poor birds 
dashing ourselves against the wires of our cage ! Poor 
Paul ! 

I don't think May is quite so commonplace as I 
thought her at first. Rose is an amusing little creature ; 
how I made her open her eyes as we sat over the fire 
last night, by telling her about Sandilands and Prince 
Regent's Crescent ! — ^Will I ever see my parents again ? 
I never thought about the world beyond the grave as 
being any concern of mine before now, yet sometimes I 
feel terrified when I think how soon I might die. I am 
young, but I am not very strong. Then, too, sometimes 
the thought of a long life with nothing to hope for 
through all the weary waste of vears, seems as dreadful 
as death itself ! Alice Wilmot (now Lady Osmotherley) 
gave me this journal last year. I never thought how 
and where I would begin to use it ! I wonder where 
Alice is now, and if she ever thinks of me. — ^There is 
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that awful banging and booming again ! — and here 
comes Andy from the engine-works, and Ted from the 
railway offices. Andy wears white " slops," and his face 
and hands are like a sweep's when he comes in from 
work. Ted, being a clerk, dresses decently, but fancy 
Ada Dumont or Lady Osmotherley catching us all at 
dinner in the kitchen ! Ted and Andy always meet 
each other at the end of this street and come home 
together. It is very nice of Ted not to snub Andy, 
they seem very fond of each other ; but I fancy Andy 
loves Ted better than the latter loves Andy. Andy is 
like Rose, docile and affectionate. Ted is a conceited, 
tiresome plague, he is always laughing and sneering at 
me ; and I hate him for it. Here come the children ! 
Paul says that dinner is ready, so I must leave off 
scribbling. It is a half-holiday it seems, and that 
curious boy proposes to take me out with him. I will 
go ; it is fine, and I want to see the town." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

O, in the afternoon, Paul and Florence set off 
together, much to the surprise of the rest of the 
family, who looked upon PauFs sudden attachment 
to his cousin as almost equivalent to witchcraft. 
Andy and Rose went over to Meecham to return 
aunt Ellen's shawl. Barbara and Chris went to 
play with some of their school-mates ; Ted sought 
some of his own cronies, and Mr. Linton was from 
home, as usual. May felt rather lonely as she sat down 
to her work in the parlour, she still felt the effects of 
yesterday's excitement and exposure, and felt tired and 
listless as she took up the weekly task of mending and 
making. For some time her thoughts were busy ; con- 
trition for her short- comings being mixed up with 
dreams of the future and household cares. At length 
weariness overcame every other feeling, and she fell 
asleep as she sat in the low rocking-chair beside the 
fire. Two gentle knocks at the outer door were all 
unheard, and also the entrance of a young lady, who 
presently looked into the parlour : — 

" I declare ! The house is as silent as a tombstone, 
and almost as empty at Hood's * Deserted Mansion ! ' 
Here is Maysie, sound asleep over the mending basket. 
Poor little woman, how white and tired she looks ! A 
splendid writing desk as a new ornament to the table ! 
Has Mr. Linton or Teddie been doing something in the 
' testimonial ' way ? And here is a locked diary, in 
gorgeous binding I Oh ! to be sure ! Maysie told me 
that her cousin was coming to live with them. She 
must be a young woman with magnificent ideas, if we 
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may judge by these Specimens. Til just coax the fire 
gently and make myself at home." The new-comer 
proceeded to divest herself of her outer garments, drew 
a chair to the fire, and took some work from her pocket. 
Perceiving, however, after a short while, that May's 
sleep seemed disturbed and uncomfortable, she gently 
woke her. May started up in delight : — 

" Jessie ! is it you ? " 

"Yes, Ma'am ! Haven't I caught you nicely, taking 
a nap over your work ? I'm going to inflict myself 
upon you till eight o'clock, and Eric has invited himself 
to tea, if he can get away from the station ; I saw him 
as I came through and he said you would be at home, 
if you were not * on the rampage ' again. I had to tell 
you that he does not approve of your going ' on the 
rampage;' as you upset the station, bothered the 
officials, caused dismay in the offices, and, generally 
speaking, did enough mischief to last for a year, during 
your extraordinary evolutions yesterday. Of course, I 
haven't a notion what he was talking about I What 
does it all mean ? " 

" Oh ! I'll tell you about it. It all came through 
my quarrelling with Florence Summers, the cousin that 
I told you about before." 

" And how came Miss , Summers to cause such a 
commotion in Mosworth ? " 

" She does not understand us or our ways ; she has 
been brought up in luxury, and false ideas of worth, and 
it is a heavy downfall to have to come here as her only 
refuge from absolute poverty. I am very hot tempered, 
and yesterday she provoked me into such a passion that 
I nearly killed her. Then I was horrified and ran oflf to 
Meecham. I scarcely knew where I was going till the 
storm overtook me. I was drenched to the skin before 
I got to my grandmother's. Nobody knew what had 
become of me, and they sought for me all over the 
town. At last father came up to Meecham in the 
evening and brought me back with him." 

** And was Miss Summers much damaged in the fray .^" 

" No ; I did not really strike her, but I might have 
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injured her severely if Rose had not come between us, 
for I had a knife in my hand." 

** Fancy ! Where are all the rest of the savages ? " 

** Out in various directions. I suppose they will 
return at tea-time." 

" How do the boys like their cousin ?" 

" Paul seems to have taken a strange fancy to her, 
she is pretty, and that fascinates him ; Andy and Ted 
only tease her." 

" I pity her, if Teddie makes her his victim ! May, 
do you see much of Eric just now ? " 

" He is often here ; but / have no time for anything 
but household cares. I feel so old and tired sometimes ! 
I am glad you came to-day, Jessie ; you will be a nice 
friend for Florrie." 

*' Perhaps. Did you know that Mrs. Chester has 
commissioned Ted to arrange some accounts and papers 
for her.? He comes over to Windy Hill about three 
times a week, and. it rather strikes me that he chooses 
those particular evenings when he thinks that your 
humble friend is sure to be at home. May, would you 
like to have me as a sister-in-law .? " 

" Jessie ! Mr. Chester does not think that Ted 
would presume." — 

" ' Presume ! ' — ^Who am I, pray } — ^Jessie Rogers, a 
little orphan governess, half French, half English ! A 
penniless encumbrance, very slightly related to my 
worthy employers ; that is all. If you wish to know 
Mr. Chester's ideas on the subject ; I may tell you that 
it is not a week since he severely rebuked me for laugh- 
ing at Teddie, and told me that I might be very thankful 
if ever anybody half as good honoured me by making 
me their wife. Between ourselves, I really believe that 
Mr. and Mrs. C. have concocted that account business 
solely with a view of changing Jessie Rogers into Jessie 
Linton at some future period." 

*' And you love Ted .? " 

" * Faut de mieux I ' I can drag him up till I get what 
I want." 

" What is that ? " 
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" Influence — social and political. If you can't get a 
ready-made position to suit your ambition, the next 
best thing is to marry a man capable of rising, who can 
force both you and himself. Teddie is a good-looking 
piece of humanity ; he has rugged strength and 
capability of bearing polish united. With ambition 
and love, his own engaging manners, and the social 
support of the Chester family to aid him, he can become 
just what he pleases. Then, May, if you are very good, 
we will help you and Eric." 

" Oh, don't ! Jessie ! ! Don't ! ! I " cried May, as if 
suddenly struck upon some tender point. 

** Don't you suppose that / know all about it ? Do 
you think that I believe in his disinterested admiration 
of Inspector Linton, or his devoted friendship for the 
said Inspector's worthy sons ? Not I, indeed ! — 

* The miller had a daughter, 
A winsome maid was she ; 
Earl Roy across the clover came. 
The miller for to see I 

Earl Roy he was a nobleman, 

Of royal sires came he ; 

And he fished adown the mill-stream. 

The miller for to see. 

The miller was a common churl, 
And ignorant was he ; 
But the Earl said he was clever^ 
And came him for to see. 

There was a little window 
Where the maiden used to be ; 
Earl Roy came through the lattice. 
The miller for to see. 

One day the maiden vanished 
Far across the clover lea ; — 
The miller stayed^ hut nevermore 
Came Earl Roy him for to see I * 

Trust Eric Chester for being able to throw dust intb 
the * miller's ' eyes ! But you must be cautious, May ; 
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for Eric is not exactly an * Earl Roy/ unhampered by 
fear of parental growlings. Wait till Eric can afford to 
laugh in the face of his father, if he should happen to 
stand on his dignity too much. By-the-bye, what is 
your father's exact standing in the railway service ? 

** Inspector in the passenger department.' 

** Otherwise a kind of travelling policeman ? 

** Rather more than that, more like a superior guard. 
On some lines it is not so good, but under our Company 
it is an honourable and responsible position." 

" I hope so ! " Jessie Rogers contemplated the 
carpet with her dark brows meeting in a thoughtful 
frown. Some years before, May and Jessie had been 
thrown into contact in consequence of a slight accident 
to the latter. Jessie professed a most violent attach- 
ment to May; while May, flattered by her apparent 
condescension, and fascinated by the brilliancy and easy 
good-humour of her new acquaintance, soon opened to 
her all the wealth of a true loving nature ; little dream- 
ing that Jessie's only idol was self, and that so far from 
seeking good for its own sake and frankly acknowledging 
virtue under every garb, Jessie would flatter rich or 
poor, gentle and vulgar in turn, in order to gain her 
own ends ; and would sacrifice all alike whenever self- 
interest or inclination demanded. At present, it was 
her interest to court the friendship of the Lintons. 
Ted was no bad tool in her ambitious schemes, and 
May was a friend worth having in case of need ; but — 
if opportunity served — May and Ted would be as 
ruthlessly thrown aside as the broken moulds used in 
shaping a work in metal. 

The clock struck, and May went to look after the 
preparations for tea. Jessie seated herself at the piano, 
and commenced to play some showy fantasias. Eric 
Chester presently arrived in company with Andy and 
Ted, the children came in, and, last of all, Paul and 
Florence re-appeared ; — Mr. Linton was not expected 
to return until a much later hour. After tea, Eric 
Chester took his departure, with regret that he was not 
able to remain for the evening. **The ^Miller* is 
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absent, my dear ' Earl Roy/ so get back to your castle ! " 
said Jessie, as Eric went out. 

" What are you talking about, Miss Rogers ? " asked 
Ted. 

" ' Earl Roy and the Miller } ' Of course we all know 
that Master Eric comes * for to see ' Inspector Linton, 
just as a certain young gentleman of my acquaintance 
comes to Windy Hill solely * for to see * those musty 
old papers, etc., in the library ! " 

Ted blushed, and began to talk of something else. 
Paul whispered to Florence as they all went back to the 
parlour : — " Don't you trust Jessie Rogers ! She is 
making game of both Ted and May." 
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CHAPTER VI I. 

|AYLIGHT was fast fading in the studio at the top 

of a dwelling in a quiet London square, when an 

elderly man laid his hand gently on the shoulder 

of Laurence Wilmot, as the latter sat motionless 

-8^ before his easel. 

T " You have scarcely touched your work to-day, 

I and yet you have sat here several hours, Laurie ? " 

" Yes. Perhaps it will be a long time before I 

add another stroke to this particular picture. What do 

you think of it ? " 

" It is a splendid conception ; why not finish it ?" 
" Because I have neither the right nor the power as 
yet. My mind is going through a peculiar struggle. 
This picture was not begun either for money or fame ; 
it is an effort to strengthen my own faith. I can paint 
the shadows, because I am stumbling amongst them ; 
but I cannot paint the day without a clearer view of the 
dawn. Father, — I give you a solemn charge regarding 
this picture, in case I die suddenly. If I leave it un- 
finished, you must destroy it ; if I complete it, it will be 
my legacy to the future, and the memento of my own 
triumph over the Power of Darkness." 

The design was indeed peculiar, it was a broader scale 
of the same idea represented in the illumination which 
Laurence Wilmot had given to Paul Linton. The 
water-colour sketch had but one figure, the oil-painting 
contained four, — a man and woman, an angel and child. 
The " shadow " side of the picture was already care- 
fully finished, but the " Glory-land " was, as yet, an 
indefinite haze of pale, golden tints. 
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" Why have you represented the woman's path towards 
the Perfect Day as so much smoother than the man's, 
and what do you mean by the angel and child ? " 

** The child is borne by the Angel of Death ; it is the 
type of thousands who pass swiftly to the Glory-land 
without passing through the shadows of later life. The 
woman's path is not so smooth as you think. Look 
closely and you will see that it is life in allegory ; — the 
woman's path is full of little prickles and small obstacles, 
which are quite as grievous to the weaker sex as the 
more visible stumbling-blocks are to the man. The 
man strides carelessly over or through the thorn-bushes, 
which have nearly wounded his companion to death, but 
he dashes himself against rocks, and slips into deep 
pools, which she cautiously avoids. I have brought 
them nearly to their journey's end, but I cannot paint 
the glory yet. A blind man has no true conception of 
light ; I must look in at the portal ere I can paint the 
Hall of Renown. I have made some smaller efforts at 
teaching this same truth more complete, but this larger 
work is painted from the inner depths, and appeals to 
the sacred chamber of the human heart, where Art works 
in her true character as Hand-maiden of God. Art, as 
the Bond- Slave of Necessity, may please the crowd 
innocently, but only Art unshackled by the petty things 
of life, working pure-eyed and single-hearted under the 
Almighty Master, only she can produce the work that 
shall teach and elevate the ages. Only unto her shall 
the Heavens be opened. Man may paint fallen man, 
but only the Spirit can understand what shall be here- 
after ! " 

"And what of Art as the Hand-maiden of the Devil .?" 

** She is powerful, even as Lucifer, and partakes with 
him of the Divine attributes within a certain sphere ; but 
while she repels and disgusts all save the slaves of her 
own foul master, Heavenly Art enchants even the slaves 
of Vice. It is getting dark, and I have a letter to write. 
During my last sojourn at Mosworth, I found a kindred 
spirit in the shape of a little lad that I used to hire to 
carry my sketching traps. I intend to fetch him up 
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here, partly in place of our late errand boy. His father 
is connected with the Mosworth railway. I do believe 
the boy is a young genius, and I fear I have unsettled 
his mind for all ordinary manual labour." 

" You have incurred a serious responsibility, I am 
afraid ! " 

"Then I must bear the consequences of my mis- 
doings ! I do not know the rest of the family, but they 
cannot be very wealthy. I shall write to the clergyman 
of their parish before I decide what to offer to my 
young friend Paul." 



"'PAUL LINTON, 

NO. 7, STATION STREET, 

MOSWORTH.' 



Surely somebody must have made a mistake ! Is it for 
you, father ? " asked Ted, as he handed to his father a 
letter which the postman had just brought on the 
Monday morning after Paul's walk with Florence. 

" I don't know the writing, and one would think that 
* Paul Linton ' can't mean * David ; ' so Paul had better 
see what he can make of it ; " said Mr. Linton, passing 
it on. 

" Yes, it is mine ! " cried Paul, recognising Laurence 
Wilmot's pretty writing, and trembling with excitement 
and delight. He turned and rushed out of the house, 
for the treasure was too great, too sacred to be examined 
in public. Paul had never been known to receive a 
letter before, and the curiosity of the whole family was 
aroused upon the subject, but it was destined to remain 
unsatisfied till the evening, for the boy did not re-appear 
until tea time, when he came in with his father. 

Paul betook himself to a certain queer haunt of his, 
in a half-empty loft belonging to the goods-yard store- 
house. Here no one was likely to disturb or find fault 
with him. He was " free " in all the premises belong- 
ing to the railway, and nobody ever thought of demand- 
ing the reason of his presence in any part either of the 
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goods-yard or passenger station. Having convinced 
himself that he was alone, Paul threw himself on a 
truss of hay by the open window-place and unfolded 
the precious document : — 

"MoRTLAKE Place, 

London. 
Dear Paul, 

Since our parting you have been continually in 
my thoughts. I have often feared that I may have rendered you 
discontented and unhappy in your present state of life. If so, I 
must remedy the evil as best I can. Had I been acquainted with 
your family, and family circumstances, while I was in Mosworth, I 
should have felt it easier to make my present proposal to you ; but 
I have written to your clergyman, who, I am happy to say, gives the 
highest character to your father, and speaks very kindly of you, 
though he doubts your mental powers. Never mind that, my boy ! 
We all know that nobody is accounted as a prophet by his own 
countrymen. Most of our great artists were called dunces in their 
youth ; and we have yet to try whether you are a dunce with palette 
and brush. 

My father and I live very quietly in a moderate-sized house, in a 
quiet comer of this great Babel. My father is in the emplojnnent 
of Messrs. Gold & Co., the bankers, of whom you may have heard 
before. We are not rich, nevertheless we live very happily beyond 
the reach of want. Our modest estabUshment consists of a house- 
keeper, her maid, and an errand boy. Our last boy, whose principal 
business was to grind my colours, take an occasional message for 
Mrs. Plumtree, and amuse himself in a general way, has * bettered ' 
himself lately by going into the greengrocery business. I cannot 
get on without somebody always at hand ; therefore I propose that 
you should come to me as a scholar, giving me your assistance in 
return for tuition, board and lodgings. You will be treated in all 
respects as if you were my own brother, and will be nice company 
for my father when I am obliged to leave him in the long winter 
evenings. All you will require will be a plain stock of clothes, 
your fare to London, and your father's consent to the proposal which 
I make in a more formal manner in the note herein enclosed to him. 

Hoping that I shall see you ere long. 
BeUeve me, dear Paul, 

Your sincere friend, 

Laurence Godfrey Wilmot.** 

Oh the dreams that filled the boy's brain and made a 
panorama of endless delight in his imagination during 
the next few hours ! f aul lay as if in a trance, no bell, 
no whistle, none of the many noises roused him. All 
the busy world around and beneath his hiding place 
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went on as usual, but Paul was deaf to all its clamour. 
He might have been lounging under the graceful palms 
of some fair isle of the Southern seas, for aught that he 
felt of the cold of the November day. He remained 
thus until the afternoon shadows fell darkly around him, 
then he awoke to wonder why his limbs were so cold and 
stiff. He crawled down from his perch and across to 
the passenger station just as the lamps were being lit. 
Here he waited until he saw his father, to whom he 
instantly flew, and whom he dragged home almost by 
force. Although Paul had eaten nothing since break- 
fast, he was too much excited to care for tea, and he 
groaned audibly over the appetites exhibited by the rest 
of the family. At last, however, even Chris pushed 
back his chair ; Rose cleared the table, and Mr. Linton 
sat down by the fire, prepared to give his whole attention 
to Paul. A few questions having drawn from the excited 
boy an account of his chance meeting and summer's 
friendship with the young artist, Mr. Linton proceeded 
slowly and carefully to peruse Laurence Wilmot*s letters. 
Then Paul brought out his treasured portfolio, and 
eagerly exhibited its contents. The illumination was 
admired by all. — 

" It is grand ! " said Ted. 

" Lovely ! " cried May and Rose, while the children 
felt proud of their brother, who, so they imagined, had 
produced all the pictures now scattered over the table. 
Chris was soon fired by the spirit of emulation, and with 
a deprecating nod at the object of the general admiration, 
exclaimed : ** I should just think I can easily do a 
picture as good as that I Wait till I get my pencidils ! " 
which modest assertion produced a general burst of 
laughter. Mr. Linton, who had been examining Paul's 
sketches, looked up and drew the illumination towards 
him ; — " This is not your doing, Paul ? " 

" Oh ! no, father I It is Mr. Wilmot's, — his parting 
gift to me." 

**Just run along to Mr. Smith's, will you, Barbara.? 
and tell the old gentleman I would be much obliged if 
he could come in for a little, and if Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
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aren't busy, I'd be glad to see them too," said Mr. 
Linton, after a long look at the picture, which he placed 
on the mantel-shelf in a conspicuous position. Then 
he lit his pipe and sat down to wait for Barbara's return. 
Paul crouched on the rug by his father's feet, the rest 
were still turning over the contents of the portfolio ; 
except Chris, who, having found an odd piece of paper 
and a lead pencil stump, was diligently proceeding with 
the work of art wherewith he meant to eclipse all 
inferior artists, — Laurence Wilmot included. 

Presently a cheery voice was heard in the passage. 
" I'm here, Linton ! What ails you ? " and all the 
family rose to greet an old man with a pleasant though 
weather-beaten countenance ; he leaned upon a stick, 
but seemed hale and hearty for his advanced age, which 
could not be much less than four-score years. 

"Why! we have a very important matter in hand, 
and we want your opinion on it, father ! " answered the 
Inspector, carefully installing the old man in his own 
arm chair. 

Barbara came in with Mr. and Mrs. Gray, the latter 
caught sight of the picture as she entered and stopped 
short in admiration. Mr. Linton took the illumination 
from its place, and put it into the hand of his aged 
friend. 

" See here, father ! What do you think of that } " 
** It is an uncommonly pretty thing ! The sort of 
thing the world can't have too much of. The man who 
set his heart and hand to paint that has got his face 
turned the right way, if I have any judgment ! " the old 
man replied. 

" Do you think so } Well ! the man who painted it 
wants my son Paul to go to London as his scholar." 

The pictures and sketches were handed round, 
Laurence Wilmot' s letters re-read, and Paul subjected 
to a brisk cross-examination amidst much wonder, 
especially on the part of Mrs. Gray. 

" I always said that Paul was a strange lad ! " 
remarked the station-master. 

"It is a strange business altogether," said Mr. 
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Linton ; " and that was why I wanted my friends to help 
me to think it over. I want to do right by my boy, and 
I would like to see him get up in the world, but it is a 
serious question as to haw he is to do it. Now, I 
take it that you may climb up many ways, seemingly 
alike, but making a very great difference in the end. 
I would rather have Paul work out his way through 
the shadows to the higher and better life, than see 
him mount all at once up some easy staircase to an 
idle feast, whose end is in the outer darkness where the 
* Perfect Day ' never shines ! " 

" That is true. You can*t turn out a valuable train 
to take its chance under everybody, we know that, 
Linton ; but if that picture be a sample of this Mr. 
Wilmot's notions, I think you may trust him very 
safely ! " said Mr. Gray. 

"There is another thing to consider," added old 
Smith. "The guard may be steady enough and the 
starting signal clear, but how about the other end } 
London is a big world, and its snares and pitfalls are 
many ; has the train weight enough to keep it on the 
line } London is London, and we can't expect this 
gentleman to keep Paul always in view, like a policeman 
watches a known rogue. We can't keep the young birds 
in the nest for ever, but we ought to be sure that their 
wings are strong enough for flight ere we let them go 
far from holne." 

" He has been well taught, and I will say that I never 
trouble my head to look twice after him ; he is a queer 
boy, as I said before, but I never caught him in mischief 
yet, and I believe they will tell you the same story in 
the goods-yard," rejoined the station-master. 

" The school-master does not praise him very much, 
and I have heard of his taking various unlawful holidays, 
for which he could assign no reasonable excuse," said 
Ted. 

" Paul never sets dogs to worry cats or frighten hens' 
lives out, as you used to do at his age, Master Ted ! 
Everybody does not deal in figures like you do. Nobody 
can blame Paul for anything worse than playing truant 
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now and then, and none of you can draw like he does ! " 
said May, warmly. 

** Perhaps FauFs holidays have not been all so idle as 
you suppose ; — ^they may have been his thinking-times^^ 
added Mrs. Gray. 

" rd not stand in his light for fear of himself," said 
her husband. " We must think before we act, it is true ; 
but if we detained our train till we*d investigated every 
single button on the coats of our men, there would soon 
be a block in the station ; we must trust to outsides in 
some measure, or we will never get away." 

" Yes ; trusty and pray that we may start aright ^^ said 
old Smith. " For my own part, I have a very good 
opinion of this venture ; but, if you could hear some- 
thing more about this Mr. Wilmot from other parties, 
it might be as well. Mr. Chester would be a likely 
gentleman to give you help in the matter." 

" I thought of telling him about it, and I will," Mr. 
Linton answered. 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Gray went home, the young people 
adjourned to the parlour. May conveyed Chris and 
Barbara to the upper regions, while Mr. Linton still 
sat quietly talking to his venerable friend. 

** That is not your grandfather, is it } " Florence asked 
PauL 

" No ; but many people call him ' father,' out of 
respect. He has always been a great friend to us, and 
I believe he loves our father almost as if he were his 
son." 




CHAPTER VIII. 



FLORENCE SUMMERS DIARY. 




"EDNESDAY, Nov. 1 6th.— So Paul is to go to 

London as a pupil to Laurence Wilmot ! The 

boy is almost mad with delight. He took me 

for a long walk on Saturday, — the town is rather 

pretty, but this is the worst side of it. 

On Sunday morning, directly after breakfast, 
Ted and Andy set off to teach at some Sunday 
Schools ; and, to my surprise, Paul, Rose, Barbara, 
and Chris went with them as scholars. 

" Can you take a * sandwich dinner ? ' We never cook 
anything on Sunday if we can possibly help it," May 
said, as I still sat wondering. 

" Yes J N — Yes ! — But have the children really gone 
to the Sunday School } " 

" Yes. Where else should they have gone .?" 
" I thought nobody but ragamuffins or agricultural 
labourers sent their children to Sunday Schools," I 
answered, with a vision of the young clodhoppers at 
Cranley in my mind, on the one hand, and on the other 
a remembrance of the dirty London slum into which I 
was betrayed one morning in company with Laurie 
Wilmot and Ella Beverley — the vicar*s eldest daughter. 
Mamma was horrified, and never would allow me even 
to speak to Ella after she heard about it. 

" ' Ragamuffins ' are certainly very seldom seen in the 
schools at St. Peter's, but all our most respectable 
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children are to be found there," answered May. " Not 
to be a teacher or a scholar is, in Mosworth, a sort of 
disgrace and sure symptom of bad times or wickedness. 
I was very sorry to have to give up my class when mother 
died ; but, of course, we do not expect people to give up 
higher duties at home in order to be teachers. Ted, 
Andy, and I, all went regularly through from the infant 
to the adult class before we became teachers, and I hope 
the children will do the same. As soon as the vicar 
knows of your arrival, you will be asked to become a 
teacher." 

"/, a teacher 111" I exclaimed, and said no more. 

In the afternoon, after making three false attempts, 
Teddie blurted out an enquiry as to whether I wouldn't 
like to see the schools ; I answered in the negative rather 
sharply, and he marched off with the air of a man who 
has done a disagreeable duty and is immensely relieved 
to find his proposals rejected. After school, Mrs. Gray 
and Eric Chester came in, the latter stayed to tea, after 
which he went with Andy to another church. Teddie 
and uncle betook themselves to a mysterious unknown — 
something called a " Cottage Mission.** May and I 
went to St. Peter's, leaving Mrs. Gra/s eldest little girl 
and Rose in charge of the children. After service, a 
large portion of the congregation crossed the road to a 
prayer meeting held in one of the schoolrooms. May 
asked me to go with her, so I did, just to see what was 
going on. It lasted about an hour, and seemed so 
strange to me ; everybody sat as they liked, and talked 
to God as if He really was a friend sitting beside them, 
like the vicar or the curate. It was all singing and 
praying, the vicar led the hymns and gave the opening 
prayer, then anybody that felt inclined followed ; — I was 
nearly startled out of my wits, when May quietly offered 
a little petition for more patience and charity towards 
others. I thought everybody would want to know all 
about our quarrel ; but nobody took any notice. After 
the concluding hymn, the vicar shook hands and spoke 
to everybody as they passed out, making no difference 
in his kindness between us, but shaking hands as freely 
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with one of the porters from the station as he did with 
May and me. Really, I don't know what to make of it 
all. I can't tell whether it is right or wrong. Certainly, 
it is all in accordance with what we are taught in the 
Bible, but what would Society think of it ? A young 
lady named Jessie Rogers took tea with us on Saturday ; 
she is a distant connexion of the Chesters, and professes 
a great friendship for May, but Paul says she is just 
making game of May, and also of Teddie, who is 
evidently in love with her. Mr. Chester has been 
consulted about Paul's going to London ; he knows 
Laurence Wilmot, and strongly advises uncle to accept 
the offer. 

Thursday, 17th. — I wish I had something to do! 
Rain and snow have set in again, making all things 
more miserable than ever. I am forced to get up to 
breakfast at seven o'clock, and come shivering down in. 
the gaslight. I appeared in my night-net and dressing- 
gown this morning ; it didn't seem to suit my company 
at all, but if uncle or May attack me, I shall retort upon 
uncle and Ted for going about in their shirt sleeves. 
Yesterday May had some friends to tea ; they looked at 
me as if I had been a sea-serpent ; in return, I struck 
jthem dumb. May asked me to play something, so I 
treated them to Verdi, and all the French chansons 
I could remember. They didn't know the difference, 
so I boldly improvised both words and music whenever 
memory failed me. At last May begged for an English 
song ; whereupon the spirit of mischief incited me to 
dash into a doggerel invented by Charlie Dumont to 
the tune of a negro " break-down," 
" Sophiar loved a polis, 
And the polis her adored." 
The whole being an utterly senseless libel on the police 
force. At first my audience giggled, then they were 
perfectly silent. At the thirteenth verse, one of the 
damsels left the room, followed by May, and at the 
conclusion I found Andy standing beside me, one of 
the girls knitting furiously, and the other looking 
mightily indignant. 
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"What diO you think of that, Andy?" the indignant 
one enquired. 

" I don't like it at all. It is uo joke, but downright 
insult. I shouldn't have thought a lady would attempt 
to sing it." 

** You know nothing about fashionable society," I 
retorted. " I have been giving you the best music of 
the day I " 

Andy stared stupidly at me ; — 

** Do you really mean to tell us that this is the sort of 
thing that ladies and gentlemen usually amuse themselves 
with ? " 

" Words by the Honourable Charles Dumont, and 
sung with great applause before large parties of the 
aristocracy at Cranley Park, also at Sandilands, and in 
the Metropolis," said I, quoting from the title-page. 
The truth is that Charlie only sang it once at Cranley 
Park, and that Sir Charles and Lady Wilmot were in a 
regular rage with him, while Lady Dumont forbade him 
even showing the music at Sandilands. It was only 
yesterday that I overheard Ted and Andy singing, with 
evident relish, — 

** De Camptown ladies sing dis song." — 
Nevertheless, Andy would not tolerate ** Sophiar and 
the polls," even with the sanction of the aristocracy. 

" Is that true, cousin Florence ? Then I thank God 
that I am simply a British workman ! If this is the way 
in which * Society ' maligns us, I should like to see the 
whole race of aristocratic idlers swept off the face of 
the earth ! We won't bear this in patience for ever I " 

" Hollo, Andy ! What are you declaiming so furiously 
at } " cried Ted, coming in just in time to hear Andy's 
last words. 

** This ! " Andy answered, as he pointed to the cause 
of offence. "And I say that if the aristocracy are to 
throw dirt at us like this, Til turn Red Republican to- 
morrow ! " 

" Fiddle-sticks ! Old man I Don't set off to fight with 
wind-mills and shadows ! This isn't a very brilliant 
production, whether its author be a king or a cobbler. 
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All * the powers that be ' are not to be shaken from their 
foundations because a stray donkey in disguise has 
been found uplifting his voice amongst them. There 
are knaves and fools in all ranks." 

Andy pointed to the " large and fashionable," etc. 

" Clap-trap ! Mere skit ! Don't we often joke at the 
club about our * large and influential society/ when only 
half-a-dozen or so are present ? That you should be 
taken in by it, is as stupid as ' Daft Johnny's * behaviour 
on the day when May went to Carleton with father. Eric 
Chester and Mr. Gray happened to be standing together 
at the barrier-gate, and Eric playfully told Mr. Gray to 
* make way for the Queen and His Royal Highness ; * 
Johnny Parton overheard him, and off he started down 
the platform to search for Royal Saloons, in hopes to 
behold the Majesty of Great Britain ! It is still a 
current joke in the station to ask if Parton has seen the 
Queen." 

Here May and her friend returned. The girl had 
evidently been crying, and May * looked daggers * at me. 
** Good evening, Lizzie. What have you been spoiling 
your eyes about?" said Teddie, while Andy drew her 
towards him and whispered something that I couldn't 
hear. Then the girls all took their departure, though 
it was only eight o'clock. Andy and May went out with 
them. Ted took some papers from a drawer and began 
to study them diligently. I walked into the kitchen. 
Uncle was sitting there, busy with his newspaper and 
pipe ; Chris (allowed to stay up longer than usual) lay 
asleep on the rug. Barbara was playing with her little 
friend Edith Gray ; Rose and Paul were marking Paul's 
new collars, etc. Presently May returned, bade Edith go 
home and Barbara to go to bed, while she picked up 
Chris and began to undress him. 

" What was Lizzie Fowler crying about ? " asked 
Rose, as she tried a fresh iron. 

" Lizzie Fowler ? " said uncle, putting down his 
paper ; — " She wasn't crying, I hope ? Has she gone 
home ? Where is she } " 

** Apdy has taken her home. People can't help feel- 

4 
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ing it when other people make game of and insult them 
and their parents ! " quoth May. How did / know that 
the young woman was related to the police force, or 
that Andy would feel called upon to defend the reputa- 
tion thereof ? Uncle looked grave :— 

*' Nobody has any right or occasion to say aught 
against Sergeant Fowler; and whoever hurts Lizzie, 
hurts my daughter as well as his. — ^Who has been insult- 
ing her ? " 

** Oh ! * Our young lady* — I am extremely sorry I let 
Lizzie and the Murrays come to see my cousin without 
warning them that they must expect to be snubbed for 
daring to breathe the same air as the queen. Really, I 
do wonder why God didn't turn out separate worlds for 
the accommodation of such widely different beings ! " 
May went upstairs in a regular rage. Uncle looked at 
me in a puzzled sorrowful way that (though I didn't 
choose to show it) made me feel curiously penitent 
Paul dropped his pen and stared at me thoughtfully, as 
I leaned against the dresser in silence. Rose nervously 
removed the ironing apparatus, keeping a sharp look 
out for knives and other handy missiles. 

" Lizzie Fowler is old Smith's grand-daughter, and is 
also my son Andy's promised wife. Those who injure 
Lizzie have to reckon with more than one good man," 
said my uncle at last. 

Old Smith is an ancient individual, who appears to be 
regarded as a sort of " Father Abraham " by the work- 
ing community of Mosworth. He was called to the 
family council held over Paul's destiny on Monday 
night, and they all treated him with the reverence they 
might have shown to a king. He is certainly a pictu- 
resque specimen of humanity, but I don't see why I am 
to be subject to him or make friends with all his 
relatives of the police force. Perhaps the next step 
will land me among the pawnbrokers and the rag- 
pickers, and I shall be compelled to refuse the honour 
of an alliance with some promising young dustman 
before I get out of Mosworth. 

When May came downstairs, Rose was sent up with 
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Barbara, and Paul would have been ordered out of the 
kitchen had he not been hidden in the comer by the 
press. Uncle then demanded a definite account of the 
disturbance. May replied that I had insulted Lizzie 
Fowler by singing an odious libel on the police force, 
that Lizzie had cried, and Andy righteously expressed 
indignation. 

" I didn't know who or what she was ! " I exclaimed, 
as May proceeded to enlarge on my " cruel persistence 
in taunting the innocent girl." Uncle made May bring 
the song to him ; he read it aloud with great delibera- 
tion, and I saw Paul's boots agitated violently as the 
ridiculous doggerel was deciphered with all the slow 
solemnity due to a tragedy. When he had finished 
reading, uncle looked up. — "The meaning of this 
extraordinary composition is beyond the limits of my 
understanding. Part of it appears to be written in the 
language usually spoken by babies and idiots, *Tum- 
tum-tiddy-um, — umple-umple-umty,' what may that 
signify ? As to the English part, I can only say that if 
the public can tolerate or the police authorities find 
quarters for this — 

* Sweet young man 
And Sophiar Ann,' 
it can only be as inmates of a County Lunatic Asylum. 
The fire is the proper place for this piece of rubbish. 
May shall tell Lizzie that you weren't properly intro- 
duced to her, that you didn't intend to hurt her feelings, 
and that you'll never abuse your voice \>y singing such 
trash again. Come, Florrie ! here's an end of this ! " 
Uncle put the music in the fire as he spoke, and, as 
he held it down with the poker, it was instantly consumed. 

May can tell the young woman what she pleases," — I 
retorted ; " I am sorry that I unwittingly offended her ; 
but I cannot stay here if my property is to be destroyed 
without my consent. I shall advertise and try to get a 
situation elsewhere." 

" As you please, Florence ! " said my uncle, and I 
bade him " good night." So I have drawn up an adver- 
tisement, which I shall take to the principal newspaper 
offices at once. 




CHAPTER IX. 



FLORENCE SUMMERS* DIART. 



SATURDAY, Nov. 19th.— After I came from the 
newspaper offices I took it into my head to write 
a few lines to Lady Osmotherley, thinking she 
might be willing to help me to a decent situation 
for the sake of old times. There is a letter-box at 
the station, so I went there to post my note. As I 
was coming down the porch steps I slipped my foot 
and fell very heavily with my leg under me. A tall 
policeman who was on duty in the porch, instantly came 
to my assistance and helped me up, but when I tried to 
stand the pain was so great that I fainted in his arms. 
Mr. Gray and the policeman brought me home and 
were very kind to me. May and Rose were sadly 
frightened ; and, when I came to my senses, I could 
not help crying with pain and vexation. The doctor 
says that my ankle is seriously sprained, and if I am 
not very careful with it for some weeks to come, I may 
be lame for life. To crown the vexatious affair, the 
official who behaved so kindly to me is Lizzie Fowler^s 
father! I shall really tell Ajtidy that I am very sorry 
about my conduct the other night. I expected that 
Ted and Andy would torment me finely when they found 
me a prisoner on the s6fa, fairly at their mercy; but 
they surprised me by behaving like a couple of true 
gentlemen, full of pity and cousinly kindness. Teddie 
is really the best-looking of the Lintons, and his features 
are more refined than uncle's or Andy's. Andy is quiet 
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and sensible in ordinary things, but he is very credulous. 
Ted is much more intelligent, and has a keener sense 
of humour than Andy, his eyes are grey and well 
opened, like Ma/s ; Andy's and Rose's are blue and 
soft, while Paul's are almost violet. I once read some- 
where that blue eyes were the weakest and grey the 
strongest ; and that they have, in general, a great 
correspondence with the temperaments of their owners ; 
the soft dark-brown belonging to poetic and contem- 
plative natures, and the darker shades of blue and black 
to more irritable dispositions. May's eyes seem to get 
darker when she is angry. Teddie's are always flashing 
with fun. I do believe that I am beginning to be fond 
of Teddie, in spite of all his faults. 

Sunday, 20th. — I had the strangest dream last night, 
I suppose it was suggested by my looking into " Pilgrim's 
Progress" yesterday afternoon, and Paul's showing me 
his illumination again before he packed it up. I 
dreamed that I was walking with May over a stony and 
tiresome road towards a bright and beautiful land which 
we could see in the far distance before us. I was lame, 
and May held my hand ; but I was still more assisted 
by another person, on whose shoulder I leaned, and 
whose arm was round me. On the path, a good way 
before us, was uncle David, who seemed to be led by a 
venerable personage strongly resembling old Smith. 
Paul, Teddie, and the children appeared to be with us, 
sometimes before us and sometimes behind. In the 
distance beyond uncle and the old man a solitary 
pilgrim appeared pressing on, as if in great haste to 
reach the goal. Suddenly a terrible noise was heard, 
and a great chasm opened close to this pilgrim's feet, 
but he passed on with a sudden leap and gained the 
other side in safety. Then he turned and waved his 
hand to us, and I saw that it was Andy. And lo ! the 
full glory of the sunlight was round him, and a beaming 
smile upon his face ! He stood for a moment and then 
vanished from our sight. Then it seemed that we stood 
and sang, and while we sang a great darkness fell upon 
us. Then we went forward again and the road was 
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worse than before. At length we gained a brighter 
spot and sat down to rest. Our party seemed to be 
conducted by a knight in armour, his visor was raised, 
and I seemed to know his face. Many people that I 
did not know were also with us, but I had lost sight of 
the children, I asked May where they were and she 
said that they had stayed behind with Paul. Then I 
asked if our conductor was Mr. Greatheart, at which he 
shook his head and smiled, and the woman on whom I 
leaned answered me, saying : — " Our conductor is not 
Mr. Greatheart himself, but he is of the same family. 
He was formerly known amongst us as Sergeant Fowler, 
but now the King has sent for him and means to give 
him a new name and great promotion in the land to 
which we travel." Then I saw it was Mrs. Gray who 
spoke, and my old pride rose up in my heart and I 
refused to go further in their company, so they passed 
on and left me sitting alone, and the great darkness 
came over me again. Then I saw Laurence Wilmot 
going past me and (my pride being broken by pain and 
loneliness) I cried out to him, but he only frowned. 
Then someone took me up and carried me back to the 
place where we had left the children and made me 
commence the journey afresh in their company. I 
murmured because I was thus treated as a child, but my 
unknown guide said sternly : — " Except ye become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven." I was trying to recollect where I had read 
or heard the same words before, when I stumbled into 
a great hole. Then I awoke to find my ankle in dread- 
ful pain. I think my leg must be broken instead of 
sprained. 

Jan. I St. — I have been very near the grave since I 
wrote that last entry in my diary. I had just finished 
writing when two doctors came in with uncle. They 
made a close examination of my foot and leg and dis- 
covered that the leg was really broken. I fainted while 
they were working on with me. I have a dim remem- 
brance of what uncle and the doctors said about me, 
then I found myself in bed, but it seemed to me that I 
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did not stay there very long before somebody took me 
up and threw me into a furnace. Then I was holding 
on to the clapper of the great bell at the engine works, 
and it would ring in spite of me. Next, I was running 
a race against an engine, after which I was an engine 
myself; then I was frozen up in Lapland and came home 
from a sledge ride to my bed in Mosworth again, then 
came an odd jumble of the past and present scenes of 
my life, and many faces haunted me till all grew dark 
again and I thought I was dead and in my grave. Then 
I awoke to a new sense of life to find uncle, Mrs. Gray, 
and May watching me tenderly. And gradually I under- 
stood that Paul had been in London for weeks, and that 
Christmas was over. They brought the parlour sofa 
upstairs, and I was allowed to get upon it for a little 
change. Last night I coaxed Rose to fetch me my desk, 
and now I am scribbling, just to amuse myself a little. 
May is downstairs just now, and uncle has fallen asleep 
on my bed, so I am doing what I please. I am ordered 
not to attempt to stand or walk until the doctors give 
me leave. I am too weak to think much about things 
yet, but I do wonder if I shall be lame for life } Shall 

I ? 

Jan. 14th. — I fainted there, just as Teddie came in to 
see what we were doing. I am getting on very slowly, 
and am very weak both in mind and body. 
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CHAPTER X. 



(PAUL LINTON TO MAY.) 

"MoRTLAKE Place, 

November 24TH. 
Dear Mat, 

I promised you a long letter as soon as I could 
get time to write, and as Mr. Lam-ence is out and old Mr. Wilmot 
asleep, I think I had better take the opportunity and fulfil my 
promise at once. I don't think I ever knew how I loved father till 
I came to say * goodbye * to him, and then I felt as if I could give 
up everything just to stay with him and all of you. I had a very 
pleasant journey (as far as the weather was concerned) until I got 
near London, and then a heavy snowstorm came on. The strange 
country and people were very interesting. In some places the 
dialect is so different to that at Mosworth that I almost thought the 
people must be foreigners. A little way from London a party of 
workmen got into the carriage, and at the next station two or three 
very * flashy ' fellows. The latter brought out a dirty pack of cards, 
and they began to gamble, and finally to quarrel violently with some 
of the workmen. I was very thankful to get safely to King's 
Cross, where I found Mr. Laurence Wilmot waiting for me. We 
had a long drive in a cab before we reached Mortlake Place, which 
is such a quiet s(juare one can scarcely believe it is really in London. 
This is a very mce house, and I like old Mr. Wilmot very much. 
The house-keeper (Mrs. Plumtree) is also very kind to me ; I can 
sit in her room, the sitting-room, or the studio, as I please, but the 
studio is cold and lonesome at nights, and I like Mr. Wilmot's 
sitting-room with its bookcases and pictures, and its comfortable 
bright fire, much the best. As to London, I have seen nothing of 
it as yet but fog and damp ; the fog is horrid, I never saw anytUng 
at all like it in Moswortn. The water is equally disgusting. Old 
Mr. Wilmot is a pleasant, kind-hearted gentleman, Mr. Laurence is 
his only son, and ne loves him unspeakably. Mr. Laurence is very 
kind to me, and I perfectly revel amongst all his books and pictures. 
I sleep in a dressing-room attached to his own bed-room, so you see 
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he takes good care of me. Mrs. Plumtree says that my shirts, etc., 

• are fit for a young lord ; * and she thinks I must have got some 

* prize specimens ' in the way of sisters. Mrs. P. comes from 
I>^orfolk, and thinks * small things ' of London and the Londoners, 
she says. Now, I think, I have written you a very lair account of 
my doings. Please write soon, and tell me how cousin Florrie is. 
Give my love to her, and also to father, Teddie, Andy, and the 
youngsters. Best love to yourself, from 

Your affectionate brother, 

Paul Linton.** 

'HIS letter to May was followed by many others to 
different members of the family at home. It 
seemed as if the Lintons knew more of Paul 
now that he was at a distance than they had 
^ ever done when he dwelt amongst them. Then^ 
r only accident revealed to them his pursuits and 
1 acquaintances ; now^ each new scene, each new 
friend was described at full length in his weekly 
letters. After all, this is the best form of diary-keep- 
ing, — a record tempered unconsciously to the truth, 
because purposely written for the eyes of others. 
Private diaries are apt to retain all the worst side of us 
poor mortals, and to encourage morbid, one-sided views 
of humanity ; or, on the other hand, to become exagge- 
rated and hypocritical accounts of mere personal feeling. 
On many enthusiastic or sensitive minds these records 
have a baneful effect. They encourage the morbid 
tendencies of their writers, and they impress the after- 
generation, into whose hands they eventually fall, with 
very false ideas. I do not know a more sickening 
process to any healthy soul than the task of wading 
through the pages of most of the (so called) " religious 
diaries " of the last century. I know that I am only 
one of thousands who — reading these morbid or tran- 
scendental pages in the impressionable days of child- 
hood — got such false ideas of religion, and such a distinct 
impression of the deceitfulness of professors, who, while 
representing themselves as suffering angels and patient 
martyrs, were, in real life, peevish, contradictory, bad- 
tempered tyrants, and feel that we need not thank our 
** pious " ancestors for the depths of doubt and cynicism 
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which they plunged us into by means of these well-meant 
but nonsensical outpourings. A diary or journal liable to 
be inspected and commented upon at any moment, or which 
is purposely written for the sake of others at a distance, 
and which is an honest record of all the ups and downs 
of actual life, is much more innocent. Tell us, by all 
means, if you please, of your religious hopes and fears, 
but do not forget to counterbalance your flights into the 
unreal or hypothetical by the real and the visible. Set 
the church down beside the home, the singing and pray- 
ing along with the smiling and weeping, the quarrelling 
and reconciling, the sowing and reaping, the marketing 
and the selling of our ever}'-day world. It is good, oiice 
in a while, to get up on Mount Tabor and be alone with 
the Lord in His glory, which He had before He took 
upon Him our mortality ; but the Master knew well what 
was in man's heart when He forbade Peter to build 
tabernacles that the favoured disciples might dwell on 
that exalted height. Only in lonely Patmos did the 
** beloved disciple " behold the " glory which shall be." 
Humanity cannot bear the strain of such glory as yet, 
therefore it is better that we do not force our minds to 
dwell too much on what we only feel at times when we 
are more than usually excited. We must work as well as 
pray, we must run as well as read, we must practice as 
well as preach. 

Paul Linton's imagination and temperament were 
exactly of the kind most likely to be injured by morbid 
introspection and secret diary-keeping ; but, luckily for 
him, both his parents had entertained a strong prejudice 
against their children keeping secret records ; and his 
letters, freely discussed and commented upon in the 
family circle, proved a pleasure to all. They afforded a 
** safety-valve " for his own feelings on the one hand, 
and on the other, they drew closer the bonds of kindred 
affection, as well as proved valuable aids to his self- 
education in composition and description. But we must 
resume our tale and return to the troubles of poor 
Florence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



FLORENCE SUMMERS' DIART. 



^HREE letters for you, Florrie ! The postman has 
favoured you at last ! " said May, when she brought 
me my breakfast this morning. Two were in 
coarse blue envelopes, the other bore the pretty 
monogram of Alice Osmotherley, on superfine 
paper. I opened that first ; trembling, for it is 
the first recognition I have had from my old friends 
since my troubles began. Ada Dumont has never 
penned a line to me. 

" CouRTiAND Park, 

Jan, iith, i8 . 




Dear Florence, 

You will have thought me most barbarously unkind 
in not answering your poor little letter long ere this, but you must 
know that it was just put into my hand as I was starting off on a 
visit to Camley, wnere I stayed till the 2nd of this month. Papa 
and mamma would insist on having all of us with them over 
Christmas. The carriage was ready when Sir Egbert gave me your 
letter and another note, and I popped them both into the pocket of 
my satchel, intending to read tnem in the train ; but we traveUed 
down with some friends, and I forgot all about my letters till 
yesterday, when baby investigated afi the comers of my bag and 
thus brought them to light again. I dare say you will have obtained 
a situation by this time, and have called me a few names into the 
bargain ; but, in case you are still on the look out, I may as well 
mention that the Honourable Lucy Etheridge wants a nursery 
governess for her two youngsters. I saw her uus morning, after I 
read your letter, and she thinks you would be the very thing. Lucy 
is rather whimsical, but I tlunk she would make you pretty 
comfortable. My only son and heir is too yoimg to be bothered 
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with book-learning, but he is educating himself in other matters 
rather too rapidly for my comfort at present. He is bom a explorer, 
as slippery as an eel, and as mischievous as a magpie. He finds, 
hides, and appropriates all small movables in the most distracting 
manner, and tnen * crows ' about his doings in the most impertinent 
style ! 

Papa was inquiring about you when I was at home, and so was 
Lady Dumont. Charlie Dumont has been * going to the bad ' at a 
most fearful rate lately. His mother turned him out of doors a few 
weeks since, and now he is in prison in consequence of a drunken 
row he made in London. Bertie (Sir Egbert Osmotherley, I mean) 

* cut * him very soon after our marriage. Papa and mamma never 
forgave that low song he composed, — do you remember it ? Do you 
remember how he practised it in the long corridor at Sandilands, 
and how Ada and I quarrelled about it ? And how disgusted 
Laurie was ! Poor, dear old Laurie ! He is just as good as ever ; 
he's * too good to live,* as Bertie says. Bertie is very fond of my 
cousin Laurence, but we can't coax him to stay much with us ; the 
country is not picturesque enough, I suppose. Next time I go up 
to town, I shall get Laurie to t^e baby's likeness in oil ; he does 
children sweetly, and is making quite a name. Ada Dumont is 
going to be married next month to old Dick Lisle, he is four score, 
and hasn't a tooth in his head ; but then he is rich, and is a Lisle of 
Lisleford. Pedigree and money would make the Dumonts worship 
a pig ! I am sick of all the family ! Do you ever hear anything of 
the old set now-a-days ? Hetty Glanville has gone into a French 
convent. Louise de Vere is engaged to Bertie's cousin. Lord John 
St. Ord. 

Were your Mosworth relatives really so very horrid ? I some- 
times think that working people are more honest and kinder to each 
other than we are. Laurie has many strange friendships amongst 
blacksmiths and other artisans. Mamma called on him last week, 
and found him with a young protSgi^ whom he foimd in some queer 
place, and who seems to have been half adopted by him. Laurie 
thinks that the boy will turn out to be a great genius, though his 
parents are quite of the lower orders. I am a bit of a *Lady 
Bountiful ' amongst Sir Egbert's tenantry. The old * goodies ' and 

* grannies ' do tell me such tremendous fibs, it is quite amusing ! 
Mamma says that I am not at all judicious in my charity, and ' his 
Reverence, my uncle Beverley, says I am spoiling the people ; but 
as long as Bertie is content, I don't care what other people say. 
We've got a sweet parson here, he is doing up the cnurch most 
gloriously ; I am working an altar-cloth, and Bertie has promised to 
give a reredos. 

What a scrawl I have written ! There is the dressing-bell, and 
Mr. Sacerdos and the St. Ords are coming to dinner ! If you think 
of accepting Mrs. Etheridge's offer, please write to me by return of 
post. We go up to London in April, but (whether you accept 
Lucy's offer or not) you must come and stay with me before then. 
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I should have looked you up long since, only Bertie and I vent 
'mooning' about the continent so long that when we got home 
everybody had lost sight of you. Ada Dumont professed utter 
ignorance of your fate ; Hetty Glanville was absoroed in prayers 
and penances, Louise in love-making, and all the rest in what uncle 
Beverley calls * fashionable foolery ! 

Mercv on us I There Is the second bell ! My * pardner ' is in 
the hall with his guests, and I am still scribbling ! Expecting to 
hear from you in the course of next week at furthest. * 

Believe me, dear Florrie, 

Always your affectionate old school-mate 

Alice Osmotherlby." 

So I have misjudged Alice, and after all she has been 
the best of the " old set." I used to think that she was 
proud, but perhaps her marriage has improved her. 
At any rate she has not turned her back on Laurie, in 
spite of his democratic opinions. What an ending for 
poor Charley Dumont I I wonder what he has been 
doing to get himself into prison. And Hetty Glanville, 
an only daughter with a large fortune, to go into a 
convent ! Well, to be sure I Of course it is impossible 
for me to go anywhere, or think of taking any situation 
at present. I would like to try if I can stand, I am 
getting so anxious about it. What are these blue 
envelopes, I wonder ? They have only the Mosworth 
postmark upon them. Oh the advertisement! I had 
quite forgotten it, and it has been running on all this 
time. A bill from the Gazette for jQz los. od., and 
another from the Telegraph for jQi i6s. 6d ; total 
jQ^ 6s. 6d. What shall I do ? I have just ten shillings 
in my purse, and uncle will have such a fearful expense 
over my illness ; how can I ask him to pay this ? What 
shall I do .^ I must keep it from Ma/s knowledge at 
any rate ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

you have not another boy to give me ? Eric 

obstinately sticks to his wires and batteries : — ^is 

-«-/ there nobody else you could recommend me to 

^^f try — no enterprising youngster amongst the upper 

Sx class of artisans who woula be glad to see a little 

T life beyond Mosworth, and could be trained to our 

I line of business ? If you could find me an honest 

lad I wouldn't be stiff about premiums. I care 

little for premiums at any time, except as a guarantee 

against pecuniary loss, and I would sooner take a boy 

with your recommendation and no premium, than take 

one with the highest premium against your advice. 

ril say ;^5o for the premium, if you can recommend 

anyone from Mosworth." 

The speaker was Mr. Armitage, and he spoke to Mr. 
Chester, of Windy Hill. It was after dinner, and the 
family party were lingering over their dessert. The 
party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Chester, their guest — 
Mr. Armitage, the two children, and Jessie Rogers. 
Mr. Armitage and Mr. Chester had gone to school 
together from their earliest childhood, until they entered 
business life as clerks in the same office in Mosworth. 
Eventually, however, Mr. Armitage had turned his 
attention to the shipping interest, and removed to 
Liverpool, where he became a wealthy merchant, ship- 
owner, and builder, in connection with a gentleman of 
the name of Graddon ; while Mr. Chester had remained 
to gather a more moderate fortune amongst the work- 
shops and railways of Mosworth. One after another. 
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three of Mr. Chester's sons had been taken by Messrs. 
Armitage and Graddon as apprentices to their sea- 
service, or as confidential clerks on land ; and now Mr. 
Armitage had come in search of a fourth in the shape 
of Eric, who, however, declined to be coaxed away 
from Mosworth station on any terms. 

" Would it not be a good opening for young Linton }^ 
asked Mrs. Chester. Teddie was a favourite with her, 
and she encouraged his regard for Jessie Rogers. 

" Edward Linton ? To be sure ! I was thinking only 
the other day that he has not a very brilliant chance of 
promotion in his present quarters just now. It is a 
young clerk in our railway offices of whom we are 
speaking," continued Mr. Chester, turning again to 
Mr. Armitage, — " A fine, intelligent lad, worth two such 
as Eric in many things. His father is one of our 
passenger inspectors ; and I can only say that I would 
willingly go bail for the honesty of the whole family, 
Edward is the eldest son, the second is also a good, 
honest lad, but has not quite such a superior stock of 
brains, the third brother is quite a genius and has just 
gone to London as pupil to Laurence Wilmot, of the 
Royal Academy. Eric is very intimate with all of them, 
and I encourage their friendship in decided preference 
to some which he might form in more fashionable 
quarters." 

The next day Edward Linton was called to see Mr. 
Armitage and Mr. Chester. Teddie came home that 
evening with an exceedingly grave expression on his 
usually bright face. " Linton ought not to be bothered 
^bout a paltry sum like ;^5o," — Mr. Chester had 
remarked carelessly, — speaking more to re-assure Mr. 
Armitage, than with a view to Edward's overhearing 
the speech. Teddie had been told to go home and 
think of the o£fer, and then to send his father to arrange 
matters with Mr. Chester. Teddie felt that under 
present circumstances, £^^0 was as difficult to raise as 
^500. Since the beginning of Florrie's illness, the 
household fare had been daily more stinted in variety, 
in order to provide needful dainties for the invalid. 
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Ma/s winter clothing was much shabbier than ever it 
had been before, and Rose's best frock was an old one 
of Ma/s, twice dyed ; while it required all May's 
energy to keep Barbara and Chris decent, either Sunday 
or week-day. The Linton household were skilled in all 
thrifty ways ; but the wisest thrift fails to make ends 
meet when extra expenditure continues long. Paul's 
outfit had been a sudden demand on the family 
resources, and Mr. Linton had also sent Florence ^^5 
before she came to Mosworth. 

A scarcely definable impulse led Teddie straight to 
the room to which poor Florence was now confined. 
She lay with her face buried in her hands. May, being 
busy, had left her too long alone, and the exertion of 
writing, the miserable brooding over the bills, and 
other troubles had reduced her to an hysterical state of 
despair. 

"Why? Florrie! Florrie ! What is the matter 
now ? " 

" Oh Teddie ! I am the most miserable, wretched — '* 

" Nonsense I ' Never say die ' till the time comes^ 
little cousin I What are all these love letters about ? " 
He picked up the bills as he spoke. Florence was too 
much agitated to attempt concealment, so she sobbed 
forth all her grief. He gave a whistle of dismay when 
he saw the amount, but he instantly checked it, and 
placing both the bills carefully in his own pocket-book, 
he looked up pleasantly, saying, — 

" Now, Florence ; stop crying, and don't say anything 
about this to anybody else but me. I've a small share 
in the financial arrangements of the British Empire; 
so I'll just trouble Her Majesty to hand out sufficient to 
settle this piece of business." 

" What do you mean, Teddie ?" 

" Being a miserly sort of animal, I generally go to 
the post office every pay-day." 

" The post office ? " 

" Yes. Have you never heard of the glorious 
institution called the Postal Savings' Bank ? Andy and 
I prefer that sort of amusement, to the more fashionable 
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pastime called * dressing the landlady.' " 

"Oh Teddie ! but I don't like ." 

" I don't care one farthing what you don't like ! I'll 
do as / please ; and, if you dare to say anything to 
anybody, I'll exterminate you as soon as I find it out ! " 
Teddie tried to look Ifke a Bashi-Bazouk of the fiercest 
description, but a little hand found its way round his 
neck, and the attempt was a failure. May entered with 
a lamp and the tea-tray ; Teddie slipped out of the 
room. He left the house, and proceeded to the surgery 
of Dr. Wentworth. Dr. Wentworth was at home, and 
Ted was admitted at once by the doctor himself. — " Oh 
it's you, Linton ! My patient is not worse, I hope ?" 

** I hope not, doctor. I was not sent for you ; I only 
wanted to ask you a question for my own satisfaction. — 
When do you think that Miss Summers will be well ? " 

" Doctors are neither conjurors nor prophets, but if 
she has no relapse, she will be as well as ever she can 
hope to be in the course of a month or two." 

** * As well as she can hope to be } ' " 

" Yes, she has made a sad business of her foot, poor 
girl ! She will be lame for life, but don't you go and 
tell her so just yet ; she is not fit to bear much trouble 
at present." 

** Thank you. Good evening, sir." Teddie turned 
into the street again. He thought for a few moments, 
and then set off for Windy Hill. He had come to a 
decision regarding Mr. Armitage's oifer. At the corner 
of the market-place he met Andy. Andy had not been 
home to tea, and was still in his working dress. 

** Halloo ! Where are you off to, with all the world 
on your back } I thought you had finished your work 
at Windy Hill } " 

** I have some especial business with Mr. Chester 
to-night. I say, Andy ! would you like to change the 
workshop for the desk ? What a fool I am, though ! It 
would be as difficult for father to raise ;£^5o for you as 
for me I " 

" * Raise £^0 V What for .? " 

**A friend of Mr. Chester's has offered to take me 
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into his business in Liverpool, if father will lay down 
;^5o as premium. It is a grand offer, for I have the 
chance of travelling all over the world as super-cargo ; 
but what with Paul's going to London and Florrie's 
illness, I know father can have nothing to spare. I 
called at the doctor's and he thinks Florrie will always 
be a cripple, so she will always have to be provided for. 
It is no use dreaming over what might have been. I 
have not said anything at home ; and now I am going 
up to Windy Hill to tell Mr. Chester that I have given 
up all thoughts of it." 

" What did you mean about me ? " 

" Oh ! for an instant I thought that you might have 
gone if I couldn't ; but, of course, that is nonsense, 
unless you have something large in the Savings* Bank. 
Your earnings are equal to mine, and you have much 
less outlay." 

" I have;£'i4 in the bank." 

" And I have £i\^. Our joint stock is only J[^zt you 



see." 



** Old Chester might advance the remainder. Look 
here, Ted ; that is not a clerk's hand, though yours is." 
Andy pushed up his sleeve, and showed the muscles in 
strong contrast to his brother's delicate hand with its 
taper fingers. Ted was no woman, yet his more 
intellectual pursuits had not developed his thews and 
sinews as the hammers and weights of the engine-shops 
had developed Andy's. *' I have an eye for my work 
and the strength to do it," he continued ; while you 
have the brain to plan and the skill to order. Let me 
be what God made me, and do you go on after your 
smoother kind. Take the whole of that money, and 
ask Mr. Chester to advance the rest. We will repay 
him somehow, by degrees. Only, when you have got 
to the top of the tree, don't forget the old folks round 
its root in Mosworth." 

" Andy ! But I can't take your money. You have 
Lizzie to think of, as well as yourself." 

" Liz and I can wait awhile; she has her own parents, 
and they are in no hurry to part with her. The 
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Sergeant won't hear of our being married till Tm a 
good deal nearer five-and-twenty, — which will be * a 
power of years to come/ as Mike Donovan says. Liz 
would wait for me till her hair was grey, if I asked her ; 
but that Miss Rogers of yours is not so well fixed, 
either in her mind or her circumstances. She will 
soon be done with her work at Windy Hill, and if you 
haven't a home ready to offer her she will be getting 
some situation where somebody with more worldly 
advantages will snap her up directly. I must get home 
and change my things, for I promised to take Liz to the 
entertainment at the Union-street schools, and it is 
getting on to the time. You go on to Windy Hill, 
and do as I've told you, or we'll have a fight at our next 
meeting, as sure as my name is Andrew Linton ! " 

" God bless you, Andy ! " was all Ted replied ; and 
he continued his course towards Mr. Chester's residence. 




CHAPTBR XIII. 




^EDDIE was shown into the library, and had not 
waited long before Mr. Chester came to him. 

" Now, my boy ; have you spoken to your 
father ? " 

" No, Mr. Chester ; I have come to tell you 
that I cannot go to Liverpool." 

" And pray, why can't you ? Such a chance as 
this is not to be picked up every day." 
" I know that, sir ; but it is utterly impossible for me 
to ask father for the money. He has had so many 
heavy expenses lately, and I don't wish him to have 
this additional trouble to face. I don't want him to 
know anything about it, or he will be sure to fret. I 
have work as it is, and there are three young ones still 
to be provided for." 
" Three boys ? " 

*' No, two girls and a boy, besides May and cousin 
Florence." 

'* Your cousin met with an accident, I believe ; — is 
she recovering ? " 

" The doctor fears that she will be lame for life. She 
is an orphan, and totally dependent upon us. My 
brother Andy, dear fellow ! seems as if he could not 
bear to see me lose this chance of getting on in life. 
He wanted me to take his savings, and ask you to 
advance the rest ; but I could not think of accepting his 
generous offer. Besides, I think I am wanted at home 
at present, so we need say no more about it." 
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** And what about Miss Rogers ? — Nay, you need not 
blush ! Mrs. Chester and I have seen it all, and we are 
glad that Jessie should have met with one so worthy of 
her love." 

" I love her, Mr. Chester ; but I cannot tell her so 
under the present circumstances." 

** Perhaps not, but under Mr. Armitage you would 
soon be able to maintain a wife, and you know that 
Jessie is also a penniless orphan, homeless, except for 
the shelter she finds here. — Suppose I were willing to 
advance the whole sum needed for the premium, to be 
paid (without interest) whenever you found it most 
convenient, trusting simply to your word of honour, 
and promising never to demand repayment from your 
father, whatever may happen ? " 

** I could not think of it, Mr. Chester. I am exceed- 
ingly grateful for the kindness you have shown me, but 
one of my father's strictest household rules is against 
our borrowing when we have no property of any kind to 
give as security. I thank you most sincerely, but I can- 
not do it." 

" I tell you that your father need never know how you 
obtained the money." 

" He knows I have no such sum in my own possession, 
and I could not deceive him. I am still under age and 
ought to obey him in all things. Excuse me, Mr. Chester, 
but how would you like anyone to tempt Mr. Eric to 
disobey any of your precepts ? " 

Mr. Chester sat rebuked ; for he had often spoken 
very strongly, both at home and before the public, of 
the treachery and double sinfulness of those who urge 
children to deceive or secretly disobey their parents. 
Nevertheless, he determined to subject Edward's fidelity 
and truthfulness to a severe test. Telling Edward to 
wait until he came back, he went to the drawing-room 
and whispered to Jessie. In another instant that lively 
damsel tripped across the hall and affected to be sur- 
prised at finding Teddie in the library. He muttered 
something about ** business with Mr. Chester." Jessie 
took a beautiful flower from a vase upon the table and 
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coquettishly arranged it in her hair as she replied : — 

" ' Business ? ' Are not business hours fairly over for 
the day ? You look very sober, Teddie ! Are you build- 
ing castles in the air on the * Armitage foundation ? ' 
Of course, you are going to Liverpool. Wasn't Mrs. 
Chester a darling, to remember you so nicely just at the 
right time ? — Women always see things quicker than 
men." 

" Mr. and Mrs. Chester are very kind ; but I am not 
going to Liverpool." 

" Why ? " 

" Because neither my father nor I can raise the pre* 
mium required." 

** Mr. Chester will advance the money for you." 

** You know our household rule, Miss Rogers. I 
cannot disobey it." 

'* * Disobey I ' You talk like a goody-two- shoes at 
Sunday school ! I have no patience with you I A man 
twenty years old, and afraid of his daddy ! " 

" I am afraid of no man in Mosworth, but the law of 
God requires obedience to parents ; I mean to keep it ! " 

** Do you think that I am a heathen and have never 
learned my catechism ? Of course, you are bound to 
* honour and obey,' — within limits. One has to deceive 
silly, old duffers for their own good sometimes ; and, in 
this case, you will make your fortune by it, and will bless 
the day when you left off being a muff." 

Jessie was angry with Teddie, or she would have 
restrained herself^ though it is too much the fashion to 
use ** slang," even in higher circles than those of middle- 
class life in our most respectable towns. Jessie had a 
natural faculty of imitation, which enabled her to conceal 
her coarseness when she pleased ; but her nature was 
that of a virago of the lowest type, shrewish of tongue, 
and utterly selfish at heart. On this occasion her natural 
shrewdness deserted her, and temper caused her down- 
fall. She thought herself safe with Edward Linton, but 
his sisters and Lizzie Fowler had been carefully trained 
to purity of speech and hatred of slang, and he shrank 
back as disgusted as if she had actually sworn at him. 
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and his affection (or rather his inclination ; for his heart 
had been less touched than his imagination,) for her was 
slain on the spot. 

" Miss Rogers ! You have shocked me beyond ex- 
pression ! 1 have been completely deceived in the 
estimate I had formed of your character. Our friend- 
ship is at an end. Goodbye." 

**Teddie ! you don't mean it .?" she cried, frightened 
at finding she had gone too far. 

" My name is Edward Linton. Good evening, Miss 
Rogers." 

He endeavoured to reach the door as he spoke. Jessie, 
in despair, flung herself into his arms, kissed him, and 
with fulsome flattery endeavoured to detain him and 
secure his pardon, or at least keep him until some of 
the Chesters should surprise him in an equivocal posi- 
tion, which would end in his entire submission to her 
will. 

She did not know Edward Linton, or how his soul 
recoiled at that unmaidenly embrace. She had sealed 
her doom. 

** Miss Rogers I No woman will ever be my wife who 
can speak and act as you have done to-night ! What- 
ever love I felt towards you is slain by your own conduct 
now I " 

He pushed her from him, gained the hall, and 
before Jessie could well realise that he was gone he 
was proceeding rapidly homewards. Mr. Chester heard 
the closing of the hall door, and suspecting something 
had gone wrong, returned at once to the library. He 
found Jessie alone, her face flushed, and her hair 
and dress in considerable disorder. As soon as Mr. 
Chester asked what had become of Edward, Jessie 
enacted the old story of Potiphar's wife in her own 
person, and besought vengeance on this modern Joseph, 
who had fled out of his master's house after abusing its 
hospitality. Mr. Chester was slow to believe that 
Edward Linton could so far have forgotten himself as 
violently to kiss and make unrequited and unwelcome 
professions of love to Jessie, but the indignant damsel 
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persuaded Mrs. Chester into a belief in his gnilt. Poor 
Teddie wandered aimlessly about the streets till eleven 
o'clock, a circumstance which would have brong-ht down 
upon him a severe rebuke from his father, had it not 
been an offence of such rare occurrence. In the morn- 
ing he went to his work as usual, after parrying as best 
he could the affectionate inquiries of Andy. Heavy as 
his heart was, under his double burden of disappoint- 
ment and regret, and a foreboding that more mischief 
would ensue through Jessie's misrepresentation of his 
conduct towards her, he did not forget the troubles of 
poor Florence. He made application to the Savings' 
Bank, on her behalf, as he went down to the offices ; 
and also took the precaution of stopping the unlucky 
advertisement and thus preventing an additional bill. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon of the 
same day, when two little girls, very untidy as to their 
garments, and apparently much excited in their minds, 
ran up the station steps, and tumultuously charged upon 
Sergeant Fowler, who recognised them as the two Miss 
Chesters. " Where is Eric ? I must see Eric ; I must 
see him this very minute ! " cried the foremost, Lillian, 
the oldest and boldest, a stout young damsel, aged 
twelve. 

Presently Eric joined them in an empty waiting-room, 
and was. told an astonishing tale of the late events at 
Windy Hill. Between Miss Rogers and her pupils there 
was but little love lost ; Lilly especially rebelled against 
her injustice and insincerity. Affairs had now reached 
a crisis, and both sisters had joined to defend their friend 
Teddie and themselves from further injury and insult. 
The following was the tale told by Miss Lilly in her 
breathless indignation. Elegance of speech and gram- 
matical rules having been left (as well as gloves and 
other unimportant trifles) at Windy Hill : — 

" That mean old thing has been playing her old 
tricks with us, so we've come to tell you what she did to 
Teddie Linton last night. The deceitful, spiteful old 
cat thinks she has got Teddie finely into a scrape ! 
Pa and ma are fit to eat him, and he is as innocent as 
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a lamb. Just yon listen to me, Eric! Last night 
Minnie and I were playing at ' hide and seek.' I hid 
in the library closet. Teddie Linton came into the 
library. I heard him tell John he wanted to see p^pa, 
just for a minute ; so I thought I'd better stay where I 
was till he was gone. Papa came and they talked a 
good bit. It seemed that papa wanted Teddie to do 
something, and Teddie wouldn't, because it wasn't 
right. Then papa went away, and Jessie came and 
scolded Teddie and called him and Mr. Linton names. 
Ted stood as firm as a rock, and said he wouldn't dis*- 
obey his father. Jessie called him 'a muff,' and he told 
her he'd never speak to her again, and he tried to get 
out of the room. Then Jess was real mad and flung her 
arms round his neck and kissed him, and he pushed her 
away as sharp as ever he could and got out by the front 
xioor. Papa came back, and Jess cried and made up a 
pitiful tale of how Teddie had kissed her against her 
will and hurt her, and I could have knocked her down 
for telling such lies ; only I was afraid papa would be 
so savage about my being in the closet ; so I waited till 
they left the library, and then I slipped off to bed. 
That wicked Jessie next went and repeated her lies to 
mamma, and ma was soft enough to believe her. So 
she thought she had done splendidly, an(J this morning 
she began her old tricks with Minnie and me. She 
locked us up in the schoolroom, with some punishment 
lessons to learn at lunch-time. I threw all the books 
bang out of the window into the garden, and when Jess 
came back she said she would whip us both. I said, 
she'd have to catch us first, and I knew what I'd do, if 
she touched me. Mamma called her, and we ran away 
while she went to speak to her, We scrimmaged on our 
boots and hats and rushed off. John told us that papa 
had gone down to the railway-offices, and we came up 
here to find you." 

A few minutes later, Eric and his sisters found them- 
selves in the presence of their father and ^-^^ more of 
the principal authorities of Mosworth — Mr. Oldridge, 
Mr. Beresford, Mr. Tregarvan, Mr. Redworth, and Mr. 
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Cleasby. The young Chesters knew them all. 

The council had heard, with the gravest astonishment, 
the extraordinary charge made against Edward Linton. 
After a sharp discussion, it had been determined to turn 
him out of the Compan/s service, and poor Teddie was 
called in to receive his sentence, without being allowed 
to speak a word in self-defence. 

Mr. Oldridge was. still speaking, when Eric and his 
sisters burst in upon the proceedings. Eric at once 
took his stand by his injured and innocent friend ; while 
Lilly — more excited than ever — again poured forth her 
tale. Eric added one or two confirmatory anecdotes of 
Jessie's deceitfulness, and then he demanded if any of 
the gentlemen present had ever before heard anything 
dishonourable imputed to Edward Linton ? 

Mr. Chester and his colleagues at once replied that 
they had not, and they sincerely regretted the needless 
pain which they had unjustly inflicted upon one of 
their most faithful assistants. The abrupt dismissal was 
at once revoked, and Edward returned to his work. 

" Sorry as we shall be to part with him," continued 
Mr. Oldridge, ** I think we ought to enable him to take 
(if he wishes) the situation offered to him by Mr. Armi- 
tage. I propose that we subscribe the amount required, 
and add a trifle of pocket money, as a token of our 
appreciation c^ his good behaviour during the whole 
period of his labours in our employment. Here are 
ten guineas to begin with." 

Ten guineas being also subscribed by each of the other 
gentlemen, Mr. Oldridge drew out a cheque for ^^63, 
which was enclosed in a highly commendatory letter, 
written by Mr. Oldridge, and duly signed by the rest of 
the party as well. 

Eric Chester had the pleasure of handing this satis- 
factory epistle to Edward Linton, as the latter was 
leaving the offices at the close of his day's work. 

** Here Teddie 1 Here is a little communication from 
the governors, with a token of their regret and approba- 
tion that you well deserve. You need not go back to 
thank them just now ; they would rather you didn't," 
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and Eric drew Teddie's arm within his own and walked 
on with him towards Station-street. " I suppose," Eric 
continued, " that it is all up between you and Jessie, 
and I am very glad, for she never was worthy of you. 
I am only sorry that she ever managed to get acquainted 
with you and our dear little May. Teddie, — I must tell 
you, — I have run after May for months ; but she is as 
shy as a wood-pigeon, and I want you to tell her not to 
go dodging about upstairs or under the wing of Mrs. 
Gray every time I come near her. I shall find myself 
under the necessity of punching Sergeant Fowler's head, 
or demolishing the whole tribe of the Grays, if matters 
are not more satisfactory shortly. Do you hear, Teddie ? 
I look for your hearty co-operation, as a reward for my 
interference on your behalf this afternoon." 

" I will take neither part nor lot in the matter, Mr. 
Eric." 

*' Hey-day! What are you 'mistering' me about, 
Teddie ? I won't put up with it." 

" You are too young for our May, Mr. Eric ; and she 
is not for you. Believe me, I am very grateful for your 
constant kindness ; but it is not my place to do as you 
wish, neither would you thank me for it in after years. 
You had much better let May alone." 

" Teddie Linton ! Who has been teaching you the 
doctrines of * social humbug ? " 

" Nobody. Here's Andy, don't say anything about 
it to him, or he may take it up rather more un- 
pleasantly. — ^Andy ! what do you think of this ? " and 
Ted held out the letter and cheque as he spoke. 

Andy was delighted beyond measure. The three lads 
rushed up Station- street, and into No. 7, laughing and 
hurrahing in a temporary insanity of high spirits. Mr. 
Linton was just coming down from Florrie's room, and 
he met the rioters rather angrily. Eric was the first to 
recover his wits, and apologise and explain. May 
repeated the story to Florence when she carried the 
tea-tray upstairs. " I never could have thought Miss 
Rogers was capable of such conduct ! " May said, as 
she concluded her tale. " How could she be so wicked 
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to Teddie ! But weren't the directors delightful ? " 

" Perfectly angelic ! Likewise St. Eric Chester ! 
How could you leave him, May ? " 

"What do I want with the silly donkey — coming 
roaring into the house ! " 

" * Donkeys ' hee-haw, — they don't * roar.' May 
Linton, who was it that nearly demolished me a very 
short time since because I spoke evil of St. Eric ? " 

" I don't care I " cried May, the inconsistent. ** He 
is a goose!" 

Florence elevated her eyebrows. ** I really thought 
that there had been a mutual attraction — admiration." 

" Nonsense ! The boy is just your age ! " 

" Hum ! " muttered Florence. ** I really thought 
your devotion to one particular member of the Chester 
family went deeper than to the family in general. — How 
old is Eric's brother — ^the one in Liverpool ?" 

" Ronald Chester is six-and-twenty." 

" Four years older than my discreet cousin May. — 
Doubtless he is much nicer than Eric ? If he is not 
married, he is the hero." 

" Florence I Don't 1 Don't ! " cried May, in such 
a piteous tone that Florence was fain to forbear. May 
hid her face among the rugs on the sofa, by which she 
sat. Both girls were silent for a while, then Florence 
spoke again, — " Uncle looked very much troubled when 
he came in to see me before tea, and he did not stay 
with me above a moment ; I suppose he would be 
grieved about Teddie. How glad he will be of this 
nice end to the affair ! " 

" Father first heard of the concern when the boys 
came to announce the end of it ; it could not have been 
that which made him look so grave," May answered. 
Then Teddie came in to receive his cousin's congratu- 
lations, and (when May quitted the room) to tell her 
that she need not be uneasy about the bills being 
speedily settled. Florence thanked him, and asked him if 
he knew the secret of his father's grave look. Teddie 
did not reply ; for he could not tell how to let her know 
that it was the doctor's verdict which caused it. Dr. 
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Wentworth had told Mr. Linton his opinion when he 
had called during the afternoon. 

For awhile Teddie sat silent, wondering how to divert 
his cousin's thoughts ; then Florence gently passed 
her arm round his neck and drew his head down until 
she could look into his eyes, repeating her enquiry; 
'* Tell me, Teddie ! I can see you know ! " 

" I cannot tell you, Florrie ! " He tried to free him- 
self, but in vain ; and he had just begun to wonder at 
the comical fate which had twice destined him to be an 
unwilling prisoner in a fair lady's arms, when someone 
entered the room and exclaimed : — ' 

" Teddie ! Teddie ! What a scamp yoT» are ! " 
Florence released her prisoner ; and hid her own face, 
at the sight of Lizzie Fowler, accompanied by a tall old 
lady with a gentle face and beautiful snow-white hair. 







CHAPTER XIV. 



FLORENCE SUMMERS* DIARY. 

fAN. 30th. — " Lame for life." It is more than a 
week since I heard those words and fainted at the 
sound. Oh, that they had killed me ! " Lame 
for life ! " Always dependent, always a cripple, I 
-S^ cannot — cannot bear it 1 This is the first day I 
T have been able to sit up since Mrs. Fowler broke 
the news to me. They had hoped that my mind 
would be diverted from thoughts of myself by the 
fuss over Teddie ; but, notwithstanding Mrs. Fowler's 
gentleness and uncle'^ kind, cheering words, the blow 
was too great for me. Teddie started for Liverpool 
yesterday. Mr. Armitage refused to take any premium 
when he heard all about him, so Ted had his jC^3 to 
do what he liked with. He gave us all handsome 
presents, and bought several things for me before his 
departure. Dear, good Teddie I How I shall miss 
him ! Everybody looks showery since he left us, and 
Chris has been venting his own particular grief all the 
morning in a series of most dismal howls. I hope 
Andy will give him a flogging when he comes in. 
Uncle is away on one of his longest journeys. May says 
Andy feels the separation from his brother most keenly. 
Ted and Andy have been constant companions ever 
since they were quite babies. Ted seemed as if he 
could scarcely bear to leave Andy at the station ; and 
when they came home Andy said to May, ** Life is very 
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uncertain, May! Perhaps I shall never see Teddie 
again." 

Monday, Feb. ist. — I cannot bear it ! Life is so long 
and I am so young 1 That horrid station 1 This hateful 
town I If only I had never seen them 1 Oh dear ! I 
do miss Teddie. Andy looks in every morning as if he 
thought it a duty which ought to devolve upon him in 
Teddie's absence, but he never seems to know what to 
say to me. Last night he tried to tell me something 
about the day's sermons and classes, but he broke down 
in such a comical manner amongst some long words I 
couldn't help laughing at him. He looked grieved, 
and then said, very thoughtfully : — ** I think the most 
glorious thing in Heaven will be the power of saying 
and doing what you mean or want without blundering 
and stammering ; the having everything perfect about 
you, so that you can use all your senses and bring out 
the idea you want, just as I can choose and take up 
exactly the right tool for my work at the shops." It is 
strange how much Andy seems to think about Heaven 
just now. Is he trying to find comfort for the absence 
of Teddie in the consolations of religion, I wonder ! 
As for me, I can get no help, either for mind or body, 
from the Bible. Sometimes I feel as if I hated God ! 
J can see nothing but persecution and injustice in the 
way He has let me be tossed about in the world, and 
crippled through no fault of my own. 

Wednesday, Feb. 3rd. — Still this weary work ! Uncle 
heard from Teddie yesterday, he got safe to Liverpool, 
and thinks he shall like his new business very well. — 
Gracious I What can that terrible noise mean ? 



May was busy ironing, with Lizzie Fowler to help and 
keep her company. The children being at school, and 
all the house in afternoon order, the friends were 
enjoying a confidential chat. 

" Maysie I There is a wrinkle right across your 
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brow, — you are getting to be quite an old woman," 
exclaimed Lizzie. 

" I feel old and wrinkled all over ! " May answered 
in a dejected tone. " I can't help it, but things do 
seem very unfair to me sometimes. Some girls can 
have music, books, pictures, friends, or whatever else 
they can desire ; and others who can appreciate them 
quite as much have none, or can't use them because of 
other things. Look at me, grubbing on year after year, 
not even able to have a Sunday class, or to go on the 
trips with the rest of you. All the weight of a family 
on my shoulders, all the troubles of married life, and 
yet none of its pleasures. Toiling all the best years of 
my life, with no hope of pleasure to be gained in the 
end, while other girls of my own sort can go where 
they please, and do as they like, and neither have care 
or toil, except to please their sweethearts ! " 

** Only daughters like me, eh May } " laughed Lizzie. 

" Well ! I often think that I get more than my fair 
share of good things. Still *only daughters' get into 
sad trouble sometimes ; like your poor cousin, for 
instance ; I think everybody comes to their own trouble 
in time, and I suppose my share is all to come. Some- 
times I feel frightened of my own happiness with Andy. 
I mean that I am afraid of losing him ; my life seems so 
bound up with his, and we have had all so smooth 
hitherto." 

" And yet some folks would think that Andy was no 
great catch for you." 

" Perhaps so, but he is neither a flatterer nor a 
mercenary deceiver; following me simply for what he 
could get, to leave me when he was tired. He is as 
true as steel I They talk about giving up all for God, 
but I don't think I could give up Andy ! And yet I hope 
I am a Christian." 

'* Folks can't do impossibilities ! " answered May. 

** * Through Christ a// things are possible,' grandfather 
says. That verse has been running in my head all day. 
I wonder why ? Oh May I If we could only see to the 
end of things, or know how long " Here a tremen- 
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dous roar, followed by a crash like thunder, caused both 
the girls to turn pale with terror. The house was 
shaken as if by an earthquake, and the glass in the 
windows cracked. This was followed by a scream from 
Florence ; May and Lizzie ran to her. The window of 
Florence's room was completely covered with liquid 
mud, which shut out the prospect as if a brown holland 
blind had been tightly fastened over the outside of each 
pane. Florence, overcome with terror, was hiding 
amongst her cushions. Lizzie opened the window and 
saw beyond the roofs of the intervening houses that 
the roof of the nearest portion of the large engine- 
works had been torn up as if by a bombardment, a 
huge boiler had suddenly forced its way upwards, and 
was now resting between a tall chimney and the roof of 
another portion of the works ; dust and spray still filled 
the air. This was all that could be seen from the upper 
windows of Station-street, but there was no doubt that 
a terrible calamity had occured at a time when the 
works were in full activity. Screams and cries soon 
succeeded to the first moment of astonishment. Soon 
all the population of the district was hurrying in one 
direction to ascertain the details of the catastrophe. 
" Oh, my husband ! " " My sons I " " My brothers I " 
exclaimed hundreds of men and women as they 
hastened along. 

" All on a sudden the boiler came up like a balloon ; 
it tore the roof as if it had been a sheet of paper! 
Then the dirty hot water came all over the window ! " 
said Florence. ** Don't leave me till somebody else 
comes ! Oh ! don't ! Don't leave me ! " 

" Andy is there ! " said May. Neither she nor Lizzie 
could think of anything else but Andy's danger. It 
was torturing to remain patiently listening to the 
tumult, and yet not being able to learn its details. 

At length detached parties of workmen, some 
drenched and blackened from head to foot, began to 
pass along the street. May recognised one of the men, 
and called to him as he passed : — " Mr. Dalton ! Has 
any one been killed } Have you seen Andy ? " 

6 
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** Four men have been killed, and a great many more 
or less hurt, Miss Linton ; they haven't got all out of 
the ruins yet, so I can't exactly say how it is. Andy 
was in that shed this morning, but I don't know where 
he might be when the boiler burst. It's to be hoped 
he is safe round among some of the searching parties, 
there is a lot on digging and clearing." 

The man had hardly ceased speaking when Mrs. 
Gray ran up. May and Lizzie rushed down to meet 
her at the door. She brought bad news. 

" There has been a bad job at the engine- works done 
to-day, Mr. Linton. They have shyed a boiler through 
the roof, smashed a shed, and broken dozens of 
windows. Ten of the men were killed and about thirty 
seriously scalded or hurt. I fear poor Andy has got a 
sad scalding." 

Such was the greeting the station-master gave to the 
unfortunate inspector, as the latter alighted on the 
platform that evening. Poor Andy was amongst those 
who had been fatally injured, though he survived in 
terrible agony for nearly two days a/fcer the accident. 
He was never fully conscious, but asked frequently for 
Teddie and Paul. Teddie was sent for, and arrived in 
time to attend the funeral, though not to see his brother 
alive. Ellen Taylor, the children's aunt from Meecham, 
came to them at once on the day of the calamity ; she 
was a notable housekeeper, and a useful assistant in all 
domestic troubles, but her severe temper and sharp 
tongue caused her to be more feared than beloved by 
all her young relatives. 

Mr. Linton had borne many trials in a brave and 
resigned spirit, but now it seemed to him as if the cup 
of misery had fairly overflowed. It was impossible for 
him to avoid hard thoughts of God when he beheld the 
deep, tearless grief of Lizzie Fowler, the dying agonies 
of his innocent son, and the worn-out look of poor, 
over-worked May. ** I'm clean in the dark, father ! " 
he said to old Smith, as they returned together from 
the funeral. ** The Lord has turned away His face for 
ever." 
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'* Nay ! Nay, David ! There is still a gleam of light 
to show us what to hold on by. Why, man 1 if there 
had been an accident on the line, and you had been 
taken away from those young ones of yours, or laid up 
for life as a burden on them, think how much worse 
that would have been. There's Teddie and Paul rising, 
like corks in water, off your hands, and in a fair way to 
be able to help you shortly. Andy has got safe home 
too, and is better provided for than we could have done 
for him. There is many a worse sorrow than the 
sudden death of a good lad. It is better for him and 
better for us that we should lay him in the grave in his 
youth than that he should live to have the grip of a 
constable on his shoulder, and be caught with forged 
notes in his pocket. Steenie Fowler has just been 
arresting Hester Conway's eldest son for robbing the 
Bank. Steenie said it hurt him more to see that lad's 
widowed mother and sweetheart crying over his disgrace 
than to see poor Lizzie in all her grief at home. Last 
night I said a word or two to Lizzie, and she just laid 
her head on my knee, and says * Grandfather, I must go 
to him 1 * * Aye, my lassie ! and so you shall ! ' I said, 
but I guess it would be a worse way to go if it had 
been young Conway." 

** But there are so many troubles upon me at once ! 
I'm not a rich man." 

** Not in one sense perhaps, but you are shaming 
your expectations in another by talking in that low- 
spirited way. I came into Mosworth with a single 
pound in my purse, a decent coat on my back, and the 
rest of my fortune in a handkerchief. I expect to leave 
it again some day naked and penniless. But what of 
that ? I'll be equal to the richest man in Mosworth. 
Did you ever hear of the Lord losing them that were 
His, or of His leaving them at the last } On your con- 
science, David, answer me ; did you ever ? In the fire 
and the water, in the heighth and the depth, with all 
the powers and principalities of the earth let loose 
against them, the Lord's people have sung praise to 
Him that upheld and defended them*. I don't deny 
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that you have been sorely tried of late ; the Lord has 
been putting you and yours through the furnace, to try 
whether you are gold or no. All the saints have had to 
be tried in like manner. Go home and look at * Fox's 
Martyrs/ and take your Bible and read the book of Job 
from beginning to end, and then come and tell me if 
you are still * all in the dark.' * To him that over- 
cometh ' is the crown promised, but you want to have 
the victory before the fight is fairly fought. You think 
you could manage things better if you had the directing 
of them, you would have all the trains * especial ' and 
* express,' and you grumble because He sees fit to keep 
you shunting about with a slow ordinary goods van. 
God isn't like some of our earthly directors, who just 
have the name of management, and who might be 
thankful for a few hints from Inspector Linton as to the 
working of their business. You couldn't have taught 
anything about our railway to old William Chester, 
that's dead and gone these ten years past. He knew all 
about it before you were born, and surely the Lord that 
made the earth Himself does not want advice or correc- 
tion from us — His creatures ! " 

It was well that Mr. Linton had a long, quiet talk 
with his old friend, and that old Smith poured into his 
neighbour's raw wounds the healing balm of Gilead, 
before Ellen Taylor had an opportunity to commence 
her usual applications of (metaphorical) vinegar and 
salt. She began soon after tea, when all the family, 
save May and Florence, were gathered round the fire. 

"I'll have to go back to mother to-morrow morning, 
David ; so I'll speak my mind to you all to-night. It is 
no good moaning over either spilt milk or burst boilers ; 
it is no use counting over what might or ought to have 
been if things had not happened to the contrary ; the 
only thing to be done is to clear away the wreck and 
make the best of present and future. It is my opinion 
that some folks can see the bottom of their purses 
to-day, and more extravagance will soon empty them. 
That niece of yours must be sent off to some charity 
hospital or other ; she is crippled for life, and you have 
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already wasted a lot of money over her for scarce a 
'thank you' in return. You have no right to drive 
Marion Taylor's bairns to the workhouse for the sake 
of idle aristocrats like her. You will have May in a 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum if Florence goes on as she 
begun ; Rose may not be in the way to interfere next 
time May is provoked to snatch at a knife. Then, with 
Paul in London and Ted in Liverpool, you won't want 
such a large house as this. You can do without a 
parlour or an office, as your betters have done before 
you. Rose is old enough for an under-nurse or house- 
maid, let her go to place and earn her bread as I did at 
her age ; let Barbara go out, too, when she gets old 
enough, and turn Chris to work in the station or at the 
shops, as soon as he is old enough to get a penny for 
running errands regularly. There 1 I have told you my 
mind, and I can only add that if you don't act on my 
advice you will end in the workhouse as sure as I am 
here ! " 

" We cannot turn poor Florrie to the door like that, 
aunt ! It would kill her I " cried Ted, indignantly. 

** Let her die then ! The world won't stop spinning 
round for the want of twenty like her ! " 

" Ellen Taylor ! Fll thank you to remember that you 
are speaking of my only sister's orphan child, and I 
love her, poor thing, whatever she is ! " interposed Mr. 
Linton. 

** And I am thinking of my only sister's six children ! 
Has nobody left orphans but your sister ? It is six 
against one, David Linton. I tell you that you are a 
perfect fool about that girl, and I'll not see my nephews 
and nieces starved and maddened by a dozen such as 
her." 

** Thank you, aunt ; but we can work for ourselves. 
Florrie can't, and we must help her as best we can." 
Teddie stood up, determined to defend his helpless 
cousin to the utmost. 

" And pray why can't she do like other folks ? Just 
because of her own mischievous doings, I've neither 
pity for her nor yet for your father's wasting his money, 
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cockering her up with fine leather desks, sofas, and all 
manner of extravagance. Let her take to her crutch, 
like the pauper she is I Tve no patience with such 
softness ! " 

" Most of Florrie's things are her own property, 
which she brought with her when she came to us. As 
for the sofa and reading desk, I hired them for her out 
of my own money." 

" What ! Have you jumped over the moon since you 
were last at Meecham ? You won't be one-and-twenty 
for six good months yet by the family bible, and yet 
you talk of owning money and doing what you like with 
it ! I won't be flown at by you just yet, my fine young 
cockerel ! A nice extravagant young dog you are I 
with your hirings and presents for your lady pets I 
Much right either of you have to talk about owning 
anything, while the very clothes on your backs belong 
to other folks 1 " 

" Aunt Ellen ! I '' 

*' Gently, my boy ! gently ! It isn't four-and-twenty 
hours since your brother's corpse left the house ! For 

the shame's sake hold your tongues ! For the 

shame's sake, Ellen Taylor ! let us have peace in this 
house to-night," cried Mr. Linton. 

" Some folks are all for peace at any price, but I'll 
not let Edward sauce me. I'll do my duty by him, and 
speak my mind of him and to him whenever I think fit, 
whatever may be the consequence I " 

** Well, aunt I I can't stjind it to-night. I'll take my 
tongue out of doors, for I'll do worse with it if I stay 
in ; " and Teddie walked off in a suppressed rage. 

" Highty-tighty-trantrums I What a lot of gun- 
powder barrels we are ! After all, I wish Miss Summers 
joy of her friends 1 Barbara and Chris 1 go to bed this 
minute I " 

Chris began to cry, whereupon his aunt conveyed him 
upstairs and relieved her feelings by administering a 
good whipping. Leaving him in the dark to be com- 
forted surreptitiously by Barbara, Miss Taylor returned 
to the kitchen, and concentrated her mind upon her 
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knitting for the remainder of the evening. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Gray was devoting herself to the 
task of comforting Florence and May. Florence, ex- 
hausted by long weepings lay almost in a stupor ; but 
May tossed to and fro, too much excited for either sleep 
or silence. 

" I can't help it ! " she cried, in answer to Mrs. Gray's 
gentle remonstrances. " I have neither faith nor 
patience left in me to-night, I am tried past all bearing. 
The world is all upside down ! " 

** ' God sitteth between the cherubims, let the earth 
be never so unquiet ' " * 

" Much God cares ! I tell you there is no justice 
either in Heaven or earth ! Who will punish the wicked 
greediness of the rich men who caused And/s death by 
their use of worn out boilers ? Who will hang them 
for fifteen murders and the injuries of half Mosworth ? 
Yet, if Andy had struck down even the least of their 
idle sons in self-defence, or in the cause of a woman's 
honour, all England would have bristled with gaols and 
scaffolds for him ? 

" There is a difference between murder and accident, 
and there are many households in Mosworth weeping 
over worse losses than yours, dear May." 

" Didn't I say so } Then let God punish those who 
cause the grief I " 

" He will, dear May. He will ! " 
" Ah, but when ? It is easy to talk about the next 
world, but I want to see a little justice dealt out in 
my lifetime. It is the injustice shown to poverty and 
honesty that aggravates me. If two dr three young 
gentlemen kill themselves scrambling for their own idle 
pleasure over Swiss mountains, they are talked about as 
if they had perished in defending their country ; but if 
two or three hundred workmen are lost at their toil, plenty 
of people speak of them in quite another style ! Even 
on the railway, when a collision takes place, and some 
great prize-fighter or some infamous woman is injured, 

* Prayer Book version, 99th Psalm, ist verse. 
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they are enquired about and bewailed over as if they 
were precious jewels, while a poor guard or engine 
driver may be smashed to atoms, and leave a widow 
and half-a-dozen honest orphans penniless, without 
* Good Society s ' thought or care ! " 

" Not always, May ; not always ! It is only because 
the others are better known rather than because people 
love to encourage evil more than good." 

" Charity ought to leave evil unpitied, and hunt about 
for those who are worth helping. It is no use talking ; 
it is the same thing all over 1 When guard Swaler, 
whom we all know was an idle, drunken, good-for* 
nothing, hurt his foot in the station, didn't everybody 
run to make a pet of him ? But who cared when 
Fordyce of the goods-yard was hurt, and his son killed 
on the spot ? " 

" Fordyce had much sympathy shown to him, both 
by his comrades and his masters ; his son reclclessly 
rushed into danger." 

" Swaler had the same sympathy shown to him. He 
ought to have been dismissed from the railway service 
in disgrace ; but all the grand folks made a pet of him, 
so the station-master favoured him too." 

" Indeed, May ; since you descend to personalities, I 
must tell you that the power to dismiss Swaler did not 
rest with Mr. Gray in the first place ; and secondly, 
your own father wished him to be retained in the 
service, in spite of my husband's wishes and arguments 
against it ; thirdly, Swaler has been quite steady since 
his accident, and he is a really valuable hand when he 
is sober." 

" Much that proves I The rule in general all works 
one way, a tangle of trouble and injustice. I'm sick of 
it!" 

" Wait until the end ; the Perfect Day must dawn in 
due time. Andy has already passed into its light, and 
it may be that he smiles to see how simple is the 
solution of all our puzzles." 

May did not reply ; sleep had come at last to relieve 
the worn-out mind and body. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

^EDDIE, driven forth by his aunt's aggressive 

tendencies, spent the evening in wandering 

round some of his old haunts till he met Eric 

Chester. Eric was going to Windy Hill, and 

thither Edward accompanied him. 

" You won't encounter Jessie, for she is gone to 
London, with my mother. Jess professes to be 
very penitent, and (not exactly daring to leave her 
at home) mother has taken her as a travelling com- 
panion. There is nobody at home but my father, 
Sydney, Cuthbert, and the two little monkejrs," Eric 
remarked, as they reached the house. Eric went to 
look for his father, while Teddie sat down in the library, 
which had become such a memorable place to him on 
his last visit to Windy Hill. He thought of his lost 
love, but still more of Andy. The feeling of repulsion 
from Jessie and of disgust towards her was still upper- 
most in his thoughts of her; while And/s faithful, 
loving eyes seemed to haunt him even here, where Andy 
had never been. In later life the brothers might have 
drifted far apart ; but, as it was, no barrier had formed 
between them, and Teddie felt his love stronger towards 
Andy than ever before. Then he thought of Florence, 
of the soft little hand stealing round his neck so coax- 
ingly, of the imperious little beauty in her first days at 
Mosworth, and then in the helplessness of her crippled 
condition. The remembrance of Jessie's embrace 
brought only an angry flush to his brow, but the touch 
of Florence aroused far different feelings in his heart. 
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Come what might, Florence must be tenderly cared for ; 
and ere Eric appeared to return to town with him, 
Teddie's thoughts had gradually settled into vague 
dreams of the future, into a dream of a home where a 
bright face might always wait to welcome him. 

Little was said at the breakfast table next morning, 
except by aunt Ellen, who favoured May with a second 
edition of the advice she had tendered to the rest of 
the family the evening before. Teddie slipped upstairs 
for -a few parting words with Florence, during which a 
promise of mutual correspondence was exchanged ; 
then he bade farewell to May and the little ones, and 
set forth with his father to the station. On the road he 
tried to force his purse into his father's hand, but Mr. 
Linton steadily refused to take it. 

" No, no I Edward I You must not run into debt 
and foredoom your salary for my sake. Fll manage 
somehow. Thanks all the same, but Til not take it. 
The money was a free gift to you, with which I have no 
right to meddle. Never mind your aunt's nonsense ! 
When I am old, and you are really making money, then 
perhaps ." 

** ril never see you in want, father, at any rate. But 
whatever you do, don't be unkind to poor Florrie I " 

" Am I likely to be unkind to her } Don't think that 
I mind about your aunt Ellen's talk ; your mother never 
liked the sound of her sister's tongue, and I will not 
let Ellen Taylor set up her authority over me. — Only I 
really don't see my way just now." 

" It will clear out. But mind you send to me if you 
are pushed." — ^Then the train came, and Teddie had to 

** If the. Lord means the poor lassie to abide with you 
He will make room for her ! " old Smith had said to Mr. 
lanton. Two days of perplexed wondering and vain 
planning passed over the household ; on the third day 
Chris laid his flushed face on May's lap, and complained 
that his throat was sore, and Barbara made a similar 
complaint. The doctor pronounced it to be scarlet 
fever, and the next day Rose sickened also. Mrs. 
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Fowler and Lizzie came at once to Ma/s assistance, 
but Mrs. Gray was forbidden to approach the house on 
account of her own young family. Where the Lintons 
had received the infection was never exactly known, 
but there was a good deal of scarlet fever in the town 
just then. 

FLORENCE SUMMERS* DIART. 

Monday, Feb. 15th. — Poor little Chris died yesterday, 
Rose is very, very ill, but Barbara is a little better. So 
Mrs. Fowler told me this morning. Poor uncle ! Poor 
May ! they are both so over- worn with work and 
anxiety. Yet, in spite of it all, uncle has always a 
smile and a cheerful word for me. He is so good I 
As to Lizzie and her mother, they are like angels in the 
house ; Chris died in Mrs. Fowler's arms. I tried my 
crutch to-day and got across the room with Lizzie's 
help. In a few more days I hope to be able to get 
downstairs. I must write to Teddie, but not yet, as 
they say letters carry infection as well as personal 
contact. I have had scarlet fever in my childhood, 
therefore I do not fear infection for myself; if it had 
not been for my lameness I might have been of some 
use now. 

Tuesday, i6th. — Rose is gone. She died late last 
night, and will be buried with Chris to-morrow after- 
noon. Barbara still keeps better. May is down, but 
the doctor thinks that it is over- strained nerves, rather 
than the fever, from which she suffers. She is in the 
room where the boys used to sleep. Lizzie Fowler 
seems to bear a charmed life, she makes no complaint 
and shows no symptom of fatigue. 

Wednesday, 17th. — I crept into May's room yesterday 
afternoon, she seemed pleased to see me ; but Oh ! 
how changed she is 1 I got upon the bed, and we had 
a good cry together, which I think relieved us both. 
The funeral was just leaving the house ; uncle, Mrs. 
Fowler, and old Mr. Smith were the only mourners. 
After they were gone, Lizzie came up to look after us. 
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" I could bear it better if it had been Barbara I " said 
May ; " but Rose was always so helpful, so obedient. 
It never seemed as if I had to teach her, she found out 
so quickly whatever I wanted her to do. Barbara is so 
wild, so reckless, and it is of no use to scold her, you 
might as well talk to the wind ! " 

** She is only young, and will improve as she gets 
older. You will not have so much to do now, with all 
the boys gone," Lizzie answered. 

The four boys — what a gap in our little circle I After 
awhile I told May and Lizzie about my dream. '' It 
has almost come true about Andy," said May, " but the 
children are not with Paul." 

" Dreams are only half hints at the best, yet we 
might learn more from them than we do," said Lizzie. 
" Father and mother have many an argument about 
them. Mother believes in dreams, father does not, and 
grandfather goes between the two; he does not like 
people to put much stress on an)rthing beyond the 
usual course of nature, yet he does not see why God 
may not use dreams even now, as He did formerly, when 
necessary to warn or cheer his people." We' had a long 
talk. I was surprised to find how much May and Lizzie 
knew, Lizzie especially, about religious topics. At 
length their talk got quite out of my depth, and I fell 
asleep. When Lizzie brought me my breakfast this 
morning, I told her how sorry I was about my behaviour 
over that stupid song. I told her all about its author, 
and the doleful end to which he has brought his own 
career. Lizzie smiled ; — 

'* It was silly of me to vex myself about it. I might 
have guessed you didn't know an)rthing about us, but as 
we are such old and intimate friends I thought May 
would certainly have told you. Then father is so good 
too i Many of the police are sad scamps, and silly ones 
too, and they well deserve a few ' takings off.' Father 
would have laughed over it as much as anybody him- 
self, only ." 

** Only it was the nasty painted way in which I sung, 
as well as the vulgarity of the song, being decidedly 
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in excess of either wit or fact," said I, concluding the 
sentence. " I am thoroughly ashamed of it on every 
account. — ^Who were May's other friends ? " 

" Elsie and Annie Murray. Their father belongs to 
the railway ; he is an inspector." 

'* The same as uncle David .i^" 

" Not quite ; Mr. Murray is upon the Permanent 
Way." 

" * The Permanent Way } ' " 

" Yes. You don't suppose that a railway will last 
long without being constantly inspected } It is always 
shifting, wearing out, slipping, or breaking somewhere 
in the course of every twenty-fqur hours. It is divided 
into sections or * lengths,' and each inspector is answer- 
able for the proper maintenance and good repair of the 
piece to which he and his gang are attached." 

" Then they are * navvies ? ' " I remarked. 

" Well, Ye— es ! " said Lizzie, thoughtfully. " Only 
we call them * platelayers, ' in distinction from a much 
rougher class of men who make the railway at first. 
The ' platelayer ' often occupies a very respectable 
position as a settled resident in one district, while the 
* navvy ' wanders about from one line to others, and is 
held amongst us as a ' railway gipsy.' The contractor's 
foremen are the * gangers * of the * navvies,' and move 
about with them from place to place, but the inspector 
of the Permanent Way may remain all his life on one 
length. Some of them are very intelligent men and 
would surprise you both by their talk and powers of 
composition. Mr. Murray has been many years in 
Mosworth, he is a sensible, clever man on the line ; 
though at home he is just a contented, cheerful-minded, 
plain individual, much like the rest of his neighbours." 

Then Lizzie left me, and I lay thinking over our 
conversation till nearly dinner-time. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



(teddie, to mr. linton.) 

" Liverpool, 

March ist. 
Dearest Father, 

I fear you will think me very cold-hearted in not 
writing since I received the sad tidings from dear Lizzie's kind note. 
But the idea of the terrible gap in our household has so unnerved 
me, that, hitherto, all my efforts at a connected letter have been in 
vain. To-night I feel stronger, and as I wish to suggest something 
which may prove an available resource for you iQi your difficulties 
regarding the future, I have made up my mind not to go to bed 
until I have written and posted some sort of a decent epistle. It is, 
indeed, sad to think that we have lost our dear, gentle Rose, just 
when she was beginning to be useful ; and that our funny, mis- 
chievous little Chris, with all his merry pranks and queer sayings, 
is gone from amongst us ; but (as the troubles of God's sendmg 
have always a bright side) in the removal of the dear children we 
are freed from our difficulty regarding poor cousin Flo. Now, there 
is no need to look for another home for her, as the reduction of our 
family leaves space for others. How is Florence, and how is dear 
May ? I am very anxious about them both. Tell Florence to 
write to me, if only a Une. I am as eager for news of home as if I 
were in New Zealand. And now for my suggestion, which I think 
better than aunt Ellen's proposal to tiun us out of the dear old nest 
into some shabby hole in an inferior part of the town. Why should 
you not let the parlour and our old bedroom as furnished apart- 
ments ? You could accommodate a couple of lodgers nicely, and the 
house being in a good open street, close to both town and station, 
would be a great advantage. I know you are chary about strangers, 
but surely this would be better than moving into fresh quarters. As 
to the social point involved, you would only be doing as people in 
your own position in Mosworth and elsewhere are doing every day 
without scruple. I am sure it is a charity when anybody like you 
offers a home to lads out at work. Our rooms here are pretty good, 
and the attendance not bad ; but I am quite sure that if I had not 
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Ronald Chester as paitner and monitor I would soon be awfully 
home-sick, or get into mischief. We have our latch-keys, we come 
and go as we please at any hour of the day or night which suits 
our own fancy ; the servant receives our orders, and, so long as the 
account is duly settled, our landlady takes no more thought about 
us than if we were a couple of cats. So long as we pay for all 
damages and don't quite bum the house down, we can do exactly 
as we please. I do not think it is good for young lads to have so 
much liberty. / should much prefer a quiet comer in a homely 
family like our own, where the head of the house would be quick to 
check all disorders, and would give us a kindly word of advice now 
and then. Ronald, being so much older than I am, and so steady, 
gives me great satisfaction ; there is something, too, in his superior 
standing in general society, although he never insults me by 
patronage of the offensive land. He is just what he used to be at 
Mosworth ; grave and quiet while at work, but full of fun at home. 
Bye-the-bye, is Talbot still in the offices ? I am afraid he is not 
the right ticket at all, and will involve Eric Chester in some sad 
scrape if they continue so intimate. Talbot has a cousin in the 
station here, a young man named Clark, he called on me on Satur- 
day and I was rather taken with his appearance and manners, but 
*■ father Ronald * shakes his head at him. 

What do you think Ronald is studying at present ? Chinese ! 
He is bent upon going out as a missionary to China sometime or 
other. What Messrs. A. and G. will say to it remains to be seen, 
but I fancy that they will be exceedingly unwilling to part with 
him. Mr. Armitage is very kind to me, but he is very strict in 
business matters, much more so than Mr. Cleasby, whom I used to 
denominate as * old Crosspatch,' at Mosworth. But it is getting 
late and I must conclude. Give my kindest regards to Eric, and 
tell him I am daily expecting a letter from him. Best love to all at 
home, and please write soon to 

Your affectionate son, 

Edward Linton." 

« 

'T is rather strange, said Mr. Linton, after he had 

read the letter, " that Mr. Chester should have 
given me much the same advice to-day; he over- 
took me as I was going up to the station, and 
after making a few kind enquiries about things, he 
asked if I had ever thought of taking lodgers, and 
I said I couldn't reconcile myself to the idea at all. 
It is a * come-down ' that I don't like. I have 
always kept my own house for my own family, and the 
* stranger ' has never yet been asked within my gates 
for the sake of his money. I don't like 'mixings.' 
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Fm free to give and free to lend, and I am free with a 
welcome when I know who it is to ; but I like all to be 
my own under my own roof ; and taking lodgers always 
did seem to me to be like going to bed with the front 
door off its hinges, a sort of mixed up muddle between 
house and street. No ! I dorCt like the idea of it ! " 

It was after tea ; May and Florence were both down- 
stairs. May for the first time since her illness. She sat 
in the easy chair with Barbara upon her knee. Florence 
was busy with some woolwork ; and Lizzie Fowler, who 
still retained her self-appointed position as nurse, was 
softly clearing away the tea things. Presently Lizzie 
lifted Barbara from May's knee and placed her on the 
sofa. ** You are not fit to nurse a great girl nine years 
old ! " she said to May. 

" Am I fit to look after a couple of lodgers ? " an- 
swered May, smiling. — ** I shouldn't wonder if Ronald 
Chester suggested the idea to Teddie ; that sentence 
about young men from home needing somebody to look 
after them savours more of Ronald than Teddie." 

" I think it would be rather nice," said Lizzie ; " you 
would not feel the loss of Teddie and the rest so much 
if you had others to look after instead." 

** It would be very, very different, Lizzie ! Our 
brothers lived with us, and were of our own kind ; but 
to lodgers we should be as servants and strangers." 

** That would depend on the lodgers." 

" Yes ; but even at the best, their interests, their 
pleasures, and their homes would be strange to us. 
Our movements would depend on theirs, and they could 
bring all sorts of people into the house as their visitors. 
As father says, it would be a horrible * mixing up.' " 

" Would you rather move into Chain Bridge-lane or 
Low Market-street as an alternative 1 " 

" Lizzie Fowler ! Would you .?" 

" No ; I should prefer Station- street and a couple of 
lodgers. Lodgers who could pay from twelve to sixteen 
shillings per week for the use of two nice rooms are 
much more likely to be safe, profitable, and even 
pleasant company, than the residents of the other 
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places would be even as neighbours." 

** But is there no medium between Chain Bridge-lane 
and Station- street ? " asked Florence. 

" West Church-street and Blindall-grove are as high- 
rented, and not nearly so healthy. The south side of 
the town consists entirely of mansions and villas, the 
centre is all trade ; so, unless you open a shop in 
Tanners*-row, or a school in High-crescent, I don't see 
much else you can do between here and the Low 
Market." 

" A Berlin wool shop, or a book and newspaper 
business would be rather nice," said May. 

" I don't know about the Berlin wool, but newspapers 
are too much like cigars and tobacco, they bring men 
lounging about very unpleasantly," answered Lizzie. 

** Berlin wool and baby linen — men don't need either; 
that would be quite prudent, proper, and pretty ! " cried 
Florence : ** but, for my own part, I favour the lodger 
scheme. It would be so interesting ; we might be 
favoured with some prince or nobleman in disguise." 

" Much more likely to catch a Fenian or a swindler ! " 
said Mr. Linton. 

Inspector Linton was much respected and liked by 
all ranks in the little world of Mosworth. Quiet, just, 
and kind-hearted, he had a large circle of friends. But 
all agreed that he was proud, and very stubborn in his 
prejudices. " Good fellow is Linton, but as sturdy as 
an oak ; it is no use trying to make him work against 
his will ! " said Mr. Oldridge and his colleagues. Many 
legitimate sources of profit were allowed by the Inspec- 
tor to fall into other hands, simply because he believed 
that his dignity would be impaired by meddling there- 
with. It was the same in the station ; almost every- 
one, including even the Station-master, involuntarily 
addressed him as "Sir!" Even Sergeant Fowler seldom 
called him by his Christian name, whether in public or 
in private ; although Steenie Fowler and Davie Linton 
had conned the same horn-book at the dame-school, 
and fished for minnows in the same brook at Meecham 
many a laz^ summer's day. It was not the pride of 

7 
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ambition in one sense, for David Linton had no par- 
ticular wish to rise. He had already gained a very 
respectable position, and with that he was content. 
But he could not bear to descend. It would be easier 
(so he felt) to leave Mosworth, and to break at once 
every tie of association or kindred, than be less than 
** Inspector Linton " in all his dignity in Mosworth. 
This homely pride took queer directions ; David Linton 
would have taken any forlorn human creature to his 
heart, and made them welcome to his home, in spite of 
the world's reproach ; but Inspector Linton started like 
a petted horse at the thought of taking lodgers for 
pecuniary benefit to himself. He had always regarded 
those of his comrades who practised this mode of 
increasing their income with profound pity or sovereign 
contempt, and many a sturdy argument he had had with 
Inspector Murray and his own particular comrade, In- 
spector Morrison, on this subject. Indeed, so high had 
the debate between Mr. Linton and Mrs. Morrison run 
on one occasion, that the families had been separated 
for some time in consequence. Mrs. Morrison called 
Mr. Linton the "old peacock," and tossed her head 
tremendously whenever she happened to meet him. 
As to Inspector Murray, he lit his pipe over the question, 
and let Mr. Linton say what he pleased, contenting 
himself with the quiet observation. 

** Well, Linton ; you are right enough in saying that 
it is desirable to bring up one's family by themselves ; 
but there is neither shame nor sin in taking lodgers 
either for money or pleasure's sake." 

" The Railway Company ought not to allow it I Some 
Companies don't, I believe." 

*' The Railway Company had better keep to its own 
business ! I don't see what possible right they can 
have to interfere in the matter. They have no more 
right to dictate to me about my private house-keeping 
than they have to choose me a wife ; excepting always, 
that they might and ought to prevent me keeping a 
public-house, or any other establishment dangerous to 
their service. Come, Linton ! Don't you stand up for 
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the Compan/s interference with our private interests, 
for you know well enough that there's not a man in the 
service would kick out sooner than you would if you 
found the Company putting a foot into your household 
concerns." 

" I have never disputed the Compan/s authority on 
any point ! " 

Mr. Murray poked the fire as he answered. " No ; 
you aren't one of the disputatious sort in general ; but 
there are more ways of showing your mind than by 
the use of your tongue. It is no use talking about it, 
Linton ; we all know that you wouldn't lie down in the 
mud to please any Company on the face of the earth." 

" I should hope not, indeed ! " 

** Neither would I, in the moral sense, but so long as 
it was only outward and literal mud, I'd not object to 
dirty my hands a little more than usual, if I was well 
paid for it." 

But Mr. Linton was not to be reasoned with. As 
often happens in real life, this trouble of his own fancy 
or feelings hurt him more than his actual afflictions. 
Perhaps the troubles which we feel most are those 
for which we receive no sympathy. The toothache is 
neither dangerous nor dignified, but it is more painful 
than many fatal diseases for which we are sure to receive 
the condolence of our neighbours and friends ; and Mr, 
Linton had ridden his hobby of exclusiveness so hardly 
over the toes of many of his comrades, that he felt sure 
of the laughter and secret exultation they would indulge 
in upon seeing his fall. 

Sympathy, however, sometimes comes to us from 
unexpected quarters ; in this case it came from Paul. 
Paul, whom none of the family had thought of consult- 
ing, was destined to propose the lodger scheme in a 
way which at once stripped it of its most obnoxious 
features, and placed it in a new and favourable light 
before Mr. Linton. This was effected by the following 
letter, which was received on the day after Teddie's 
epistle came to hand at No. 7 : — 
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"MoRTLAKE Place, Lontxjn, 

March 2nd. 
Dearest Father, 

You will be surprised at hearing from me so soon 
again after receiving my last, but I am writing partly at Mr. 
Wilmot*s request. My dear Mr. Laurence has shown me so much 
kindness that I feel sure you will listen patiently to any request I 
ma^ make in his name. But first, I must teU you that the Bank to 
which Mr. Wilmot belongs has a branch estabUshment in Mosworth. 
Mr. Wilmot has a nephew named Arthur Beverley, who has been 
in the London establishment for some months, but who is to be 
transferred to Mosworth in April. Mr. Beverley's father is a 
clergyman, and lives in a country village some distance from 
London. Arthur Beverley himself is a well-bred, rather delicate 
lad, who has been living with his father's brother (who is also a 
clergyman) while he has been in London, and so has had no 
experience of life in * furnished apartments.' Mr. Wilmot is very 
anxious about his nephew's comfort while he remains in Mosworth ; 
and I venture to propose that you should receive him into our 
household, as you win now have so much room to spare. Mr. 
Laurence and I have had some conversation about it, and I promised 
to ask you to consider the question. I know that you are very shy 
about making friends with strangers, but I think you would like 
Mr. Beverley ; he is not at all proud, though he is rather shy, and I 
am sure he would be grateful for any kindness you may show him. 
I do not know how long he will remain in Mosworth, but it will be 
for several months at the least ; so to offer himself as a simple 
visitor would not be fair, and he will be more at ease if you let him 
pay what other people in Mosworth charge for regular lodgings. 
And now I have another grand piece of news for you, — Mr. 
Laurence Wilmot and I intend to visit Mosworth in the beginning 
of summer. We will take up out abode in Station-street, but if 
you don't want to accommodate us we must go elsewhere. 

Please write by return of post, so that we may let Mr. Beverley 
know your decision. Mr. Laurence desires me to give his kindest 
regards to you ; and, with fondest love to all at home. 

Believe me, dear father, 

Ever your affectionate son, 

Paul Linton." 

Taking a friend of Mr. Wilmot's at PauFs request was 
a different thing to advertising for lodgers in a regular 
way. The result might be the same, but ih^ feeling was 
different ; and Mr. Linton at once wrote a grateful 
acceptance of Paul's proposal, though it was a long 
time before he quite forgave Teddie for his well-meant 
but unpalatable advice. The house was duly put through 
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a strict course of purification and renovation, and in 
the necessary bustle and the pleasant expectation of the 
promised visit from Paul and Mr. Laurence Wilmot, 
the Lintons found the time pass very rapidly until the 
arrival of Arthur Beverley in April. 
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CHAPTEJl XVII. 




XL Paul, my boy ! Our plans for the summer 
seem pretty well settled. I am glad that your 
good father has accepted your proposal about 
Arthur Beverley. Come here and see how 
j this pleases you." It was the morning on which 
c Paul received his father's reply to the letter 
' given in our last chapter. Paul and Laurence 
were at work together in the latter's studio. As 
Laurence spoke he stood back from his easel, on which 
rested the newly-finished likeness of Lady Osmotherley 
and her child. A large-ey^d, placid beauty nursing a 
sturdy English urchin, who was gravely attempting to 
fit one boot over the other ; while one plump little leg 
and foot peeped naked from beneath the folds of an 
embroidered robe. The well-marked contrast between 
the placid content of the happy mother and the lusty 
life of the child showed the painting to be the work 
of a true artist. Paul gazed at it in silence for 
several moments. " Well Paul \ Does it satisfy you ? " 
Laurence asked at length. 

" Your work ? Oh yes ! The baby almost speaks, 
and both likenesses are capital. What a contrast they 
are ! Do you know that I think that Lady Osmotherley 
is very like some of the Italian Madonnas ? " 

" More like the Dutch. Alice Osmotherley is too 
fair and too mild for an Italian." 

** Perhaps so, but the *contadina* beauties of the 
Italian Church and the Dutch have a similarity of ex- 
pression, the same placid indifference to all things, the 
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same vexatiously sleepy eyes- I say ' vexatiously/ for 
though still life is beautiful in a landscape, humanity 
without life is not worth the canvas it is painted on. 
That energetic baby, unreasonable as its energy is at 
present, gives promise of a character worth ten times 
more than its mother* s stupid content." 

** I should call Alice Osmotherley a 'fidgetty' rather 
than a sleepy beauty." 

" Possibly indolence and fidgettiness are often com- 
bined. I am not saying anything positively, but am 
only telling you what /think. Cousin Florrie's face is 
not the highest type of beauty, but I like it better than 
Lady Osmotherley' s." 

"And what: Oh I my youthful philosopher! dost 
thou deem the highest type of *the human form 
divine?'" 

" I have never yet seen an)^hing like my ideal, and \ 
cannot exactly describe her, though to my mental 
vision she is very distinct." 

** Try to define the shadowy creature." 

" She is intellectual, she is lively ; she can soar to 
the clouds, and yet deigns to smile on the poorest 
child. The haughtiest noble cannot disdain her, while 
at the same time she enchants the lowliest in the land. 
Mistress of all hearts, she only seeks to turn them 
towards the Source of all beauty. She cannot sleep on 
down while others starve in the streets ; she is never at 
rest while others sorrow. Her only ambition is to do 
good. She is not often found in court or camp ; her 
throne is on the hearth of her own household. She 
thinks while she works, and she prays likewise. Her 
prayers are short, fervent, and frequent, and she never 
wilfully pauses in the shadow with idly-folded hands." 

** In short, she is perpetual motion and virtue personi- 
fied in one form ! Truly, Paul, you will have a long 
search before you can realise this ideal of yours 1 " 

" I told you 1 " But here Lady Osmotherley 

entered, and Paul retired to the further end of the 
studio and resumed his own task ; while Laurence 
turned to greet his cousin with the announcement that 
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her commission was accomplished and at her disposal. 

** Pack it up and send it down to Courtland, will 
you ? I like it immensely. Baby is charming ; I am 
sure Bertie will be in raptures with it. Here is the 
cheque, according to our agreement, and here is also 
another commission for you. Am I not an active 
benefactress to the rising genius of my native country ?" 

" You are an amiable cousin to one at least ! I am 
very sorry, Alice, but I cannot undertake this com- 
mission from Mr. Sacerdos." 

** It isn't Sacerdos, it is Bertie who will pay for it. 
What a nigger you are, Laurie ! You haggle over a 
bargain like any old fish-wife I It is contemptible 
beyond measure in such an artist as you are ! In my 
opinion you ought to give us the required designs 
without ever thinking of pay, I thought you were 
religious enough to have been willing to sacrifice a 
little time and effort in God's service ! " 

" You mistake my motive altogether, Alice. For the 
glory and honour of God I would freely sacrifice all 
that I own; but this sort of ecclesiastical adornment 
seems to me a downright breakage of the second com- 
mandment ; and, as a Christian, I cannot consent to 
take any part in it. You would scarcely expect to find 
a Christian convert employed willingly in making or 
decorating the shrines of the 'great goddess Diana of 
the Ephesians ? ' " 

" Laurence Wilmot ! " 

"To expect a Protestant artist to paint images of 
saints and virgins, or to make crucifixes, altar crosses, 
incense pots, holy water vases, and all the rest of the 
rubbish and trinkets of the false worship of Rome, is 
precisely the same as the aforesaid shrine making. Oh, 
Alice ! how can the spiritual be found in the material ? 
My soul is sick with these mockeries of truth, this 
burning of rushlights in the full glare of Heaven's sun- 
shine ! Until the Sun of Righteousness arose, types of 
the coming glory were allowable, but to turn back to 
them now is simply to ignore sunlight while you seek 
moonshine in an old well." 
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*'But religion is so dry and gloomy without these 
sort of things." 

"That is to say, that the moon and darkness are 
better than the daylight and the sun ? " 

" I didn't say that." 

"It is the only logical inference from your line of 
argument." 

" I don't argue, I only feel." 

Laurence placed an empty Florentine wine- flask, an 
ancient silver drinking-cup, and two exquisitely-paipted 
dishes made of Sevres China on the table beside his 
cousin. " Dear Alice I you must be hungry, these 
•empty representations and signs of a splendid banquet 
will no doubt satisfy you. I pray you eat and drink 
heartily." 

" I see nothing to eat ; please give me^a modern loaf 
of bread." 

" Yet you prefer the empty dish and the dried husks 
in church. Oh Alice I Alice 1 What can compensate 
for the lack of food for the soul ? " 

" Then you really will not help us to renovate the 
church ? " 

" I will not help to make shrines for Diana. But I 
will give the whole profits of my labour for the next six 
months towards the endowment of an Evangelical 
ministry and the restoration of a Protestant form of 
worship at Courtland." 

" Won't you give a single penny to Mr. Sacerdos ? " 

" I will not serve Diana with one farthing's worth I " 

"Hard-hearted bigot! Now, / would subscribe 
towards the erection of a Chinese Pagoda if the priest 
was only good-looking and civil ! — but to change the 
subject : — I saw Arthur Beverley this morning, and he 
tells me that he is going to Mosworth in spring. I 
suppose you know that poor Florrie Summers is there ? 
I heard from her a little while ago. She is in the most 
awful trouble 1 She has had a fall which will make her 
a cripple for life ; one of her cousins has been killed by 
an explosion ; and, — I can't tell what ! She hasn't a 
penny of her own, and is forced to live with some 
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dreadful old uncle or other who is a railway porter, or 
something like it. They live in a kitchen, and send the 
children to a national school, with all the ragamuffins 
of the town." 

" Paul ! Take your book downstairs for awhile ! " 
cried Laurence, in horrified dismay. Paul obeyed, and 
Laurence turned again to Lady Osmotherley. " My 
dear Alice ! What have you done ? Paul Linton is 
one of that very family of which you were speaking. 
His father is an inspector on the Mosworth railway, and 
though the family live in a homely style, they are most 
respectable and estimable people, who have done all in 
their power to make Florence comfortable and happy. 
No gentleman could be more careful or more affection- 
ate towards his children than Mr. Linton is. At much 
expense to himself he has taken Florence into his family ; 
he has recently suffered under the most trying series of 
afflictions, during which he has lost no less than three 
beloved children. It is quite as a favour to us that he 
has consented to receive Arthur Beverley into his house, 
and allow him to remain under his care while in Mos- 
worth. Paul and I hope to spend several weeks at Mr, 
Linton's during the early part of the summer." 

Alice Osmotherley, who would not willingly have 
brushed even the down from a butterfly's wing, sat in 
dumb consternation at the thought of how her careless 
words must have grated on the ears of Paul. Florence, 
had not been able to fulfil her intention of writing 
again, and Lady Osmotherley had simply expressed the 
opinions she had formed of the Linton family from the 
letters she had received from Florence in her despond- 
ing and complaining mood. Laurence, who had a keen 
sense of humour, secretly enjoyed his cousin's dismay ; 
he continued, — " Had you heard Paul Linton criticising 
your likeness a short while ago you might not have 
been very much flattered by some of his remarks ; but I 
think you would have been surprised at the extensive 
range of his ideas. Genius and refinement of the 
highest kind are by no means peculiar to palaces." 

" Oh dear, no ! Robert Burns was a ploughman, and 
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Cardinal Wolsey the son of a butcher : — but do you 
really think this boy will prove to be an artist ? " 

"/ know that he is one. Indolence or adverse circum- 
stances may be against him in future, but he is born to 
the brush. He dreams in colours, and has no power of 
expression — save in art. To make Paul a common drudge 
at desk work or manual labour, without giving him 
leisure for painting and study, would be like screwing 
down the safety-valve of an engine, and his nature would 
rise dangerously to himself and others ; or, on the other 
hand, he would die, like a plant thirsting for air and 
light. I yearn over Paul, because I know that he will 
be more than my equal if he is spared to attain the years 
of manhood, and if he is well and wisely trained in his 
youth. Already he is like a second son to my father ; 
and, it may be, that in the years to come, Paul will be 
the old man's best support and consolation." 

" His * best consolation,* Laurie ? Paul may come 
to be (although I very much doubt it) a grander artist 
than you are, but I am quite sure that he never can be 
even your rival in regard to uncle's affections." 

" Paul will be my successor, never my rival. I only 
pray that I may be spared to see him ready to take my 
place. I shall not paint much more. Every year the 
old wound breaks out ; it is slowly, but surely, under- 
mining my strength. All this winter I have spent more 
than half tny time upon that sofa, teaching Paul rather 
than working myself. My father, as of old, thinks that 
I am naturally delicate ; he does not dream of the truth. 
No one except Dr. Barnes, yourself, and two others, 
know how it all happened." 

** Georgie knew." 

•' Yes, Georgie knew, and half broke his heart over it, 
because he would persist in attributing to my affection 
for him what was only the result of my own stubborn 
pride. It was (and is) generally supposed that I over- 
exerted myself during the boat race." 

'* I thought it was partly that." 

" Not at all. I simply ' made believe.' Forsyth 
pulled for both, and I did not exert a single muscle. I 
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fainted when the race was won, but neither water nor 
boat had anything to do with that, or with the illness 
which followed." 

*' What a brute Forsyth was I " 

" What a pig-headed, presumptuous fool Laurence 
Wilmot was ! you ought to say." 

** But you did it in defence of little Georgie .1^" 

" A grain of that to a bushel of something else ! I 
dared Forsyth, out of sheer bravado. I thrashed Forsyth 
— not because of his cruelty to Georgie, — but because 
he laughed at me. He * played * with me, till he found 
he was obliged to exert himself in good earnest in pure 
self-defence. I set my teeth and determined to conquer 
him at all costs to myself. I conquered, but I shortened 
my life." 

** It was mean of Forsjrth — ^that great, gigantic bully 1 
— ^to consent to fight at all with a slender little fellow 
like you ! " 

" * The slender little fellow ' was brim full of fire and 
fury, and wouldn't let himself be taken care of by any* 
body. After I challenged Forsyth the whole of the 
sixth form tried to prevent the fight. That was on the 
day when Forsyth teased Georgie. Egbert Osmotherley 
scolded, Tom Beverley preached at me, and even Forsyth 
himself refused the challenge. In vain ! On the day 
before the boat race I got up to Forsyth in the cricket 
field and annoyed him till he was compelled to fight me. 
The boys again remonstrated ; poor little Georgie cried 
bitterly ; nobody but Charlie Dumont would consent to 
be my second ; but at last we got your little brother 
locked up out of the way, and the ring was formed." 

** Why didn't the boys tell the masters ? " 

" Point of honour and English love of liberty pre- 
vented any ' sneaking.* The little boys were too much 
afraid of the big ones, and the sixth form didn't want to 
be ' sent to Coventry* by the rest, besides being interested 
in the fight thetnselves." 

** Well 1 I only know this, I will never let Eggie go 
to one of these nasty schools where fighting is allowed. 
It is a shame that the masters should leave the boys so 
much alone 1 " 
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** I believe that during the last few years there has 
been both better management and better feeling in 
upper-class schools, but I have often thought that either 
a boy or girl is less likely to gain evil habits and more 
likely to receive a good education at one of our national 
schools than at any other. With good home training 
our artisans have a far better chance of becoming Chris- 
tian men than the sons of our aristocracy. Had I been 
Paul Linton's brother I should never have fought with 
Forsyth within the school precincts, and beyond those 
precincts the policemen would have interfered." 

" How is Charlie Dumont ? " 

" I have not seen him since his release. I did hear 
of his accepting an engagement at one of the minor 
theatres. Is his mother still implacable ?" 

" Yes ; she declares that she will never see him again, 
and has forbidden all mention of him in her presence." 
— Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a well-dressed, stout, rather coarse-looking man, ac- 
companied by a beautiful Pomeranian dog. 

" Eh, Laurie ! Here is Fritz come to sit for his por- 
trait. I heard ydu were a capital hand at that sort of a 
job, so I brought him. How are you, old fellow ? It 
is an age since I*ve seen you ! What makes you roost 
on the top of such a mountainous height of stairs ? 
That is a sweetly pretty thing you have got on the easel. 
Ah ! I see it is painted from life." 

" Yes. It is the likeness of my cousin, Lady Osmother- 
ley — George Wilmofs sister." 

'* To be sure ! Poor little Georgie died sOon after he 
left school. I remember. — Well, Laurie ! will you take 
Fritz ? He is a handsomer fellow than his master ; eh. 
Lady Osmotherley ? " 

Lady Osmotherley bowed, and bidding a somewhat 
hasty farewell to Laurence, quitted the studio. Laurence 
removed the portrait, and calling Paul, instructed him to 
fasten it into the case already prepared for its removal 
to Courtland, while he placed fresh canvas on the easel. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



'T was rather strange, Forsyth, said Laurence, as he 
prepared for his new task ; " Alice and I were 
just talking about our school-boy quarrel as you 
came in." 

" Ah ! Were you ? Gad ! What a smasher it 
was ! I never was so thoroughly taken in in my 
life as when I found myself lying flat in the mud 
and Laurie Wilmot of the fourth form pounding at 
me like a young blacksmith. I never saw such a plucky 
go ! Your impudence made me so savage that it was 
a wonder I did not murder you outright before you 
astonished me out of my wits by tripping me up as if 
you had been a young Hercules ! My stars ! but it 
cost you something in the long run, or Fm much mis- 
taken I How poor little Georgie cried when you gave 
in after the boat race ! But you are all right again 
now, aren't you ? " 

*' No ; it is slowly killing me. There is no renledy, 
and I have no one to reproach but myself." 

John Forsyth's rosy face turned pale, and he gazed 
earnestly at the tall slight form and sweet fair face of 
his old schoolfellow. 

" Nonsense, old fellow ! Don't believe what those 
dunces, the doctors, tell you ; they like to keep one 
swallowing their abominable trash. Have a voyage 
with me in the Fairy. Fritz and I are going oflf for a 
tour in Madeira and the Canaries, and nobody knows 
where else we may go, but we have an eye on a trip to 
Norway and Iceland. Go with us, and we'll bring you 
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home as sound as an oak and as hearty as a sea captain. 
Say you will go, old fellow ! It shan't cost you a 
penny. The Fairy is my own, and I always make a 
point of taking * grub * enough for a dozen. Fritz is 
the only other gentleman of the party/* 

" Thank you, but our plans are already settled, and I 
am afraid that we cannot leave England this summer." 

** ril take the youngster as part of your baggage. 
Now mind ! this isn't an offer you can get any day. I 
would not make it to anybody but yourself. But you 
see you were such a plucky little fellow, I felt awfully 
cut up and uncomfortable about hurting you, and I've 
felt so often enough since. My stars ! " and John 
Forsyth laughed at the renewed recollection of his 
astounding defeat. 

** How do you want Fritz to be taken ? " asked 
Laurence. 

*' The way he looks best, and you will be better able 
to judge that than I shall. Isn't he * a picture in him- 
self,' as somebody says ? " 

** Where did you get him ? " 

"Won him from a sailor at a game of 'all-fours,' 
on board a Dutch schooner in the Channel Isles, last 
year. I have had no end of offers for him, but I don't 
want to part with him, and I want to have his picture 
for fear he may be stolen." 

" Have him photographed." 

" Photographs, be hanged I Fritz is a member of 
the aristocracy, and must have his portrait done in oils, 
like any other gentleman. It is profanation to hint at 
a shilling photo in connection with Prince Fritz I " 

" Be it so, then ! " answered Laurence, as he pro- 
ceeded to arrange an appropriate seat for His Royal 
Highness, while John Forsyth continued : — 

" You'll go with me and paint the Fairy. Now ! No 
nonsense. I say you shall ! We will sail from Graves- 
end on the 20th. Humbug about your ' previous 
arrangements ! ' I'll make it worth your while to break 
every one of them ! You shall see all the wonders of 
the earth, air, and ocean ; put money into your pocket 
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as you go, and distance all your rivals when you come 
back. Come along ! You shall kick old Death into the 
middle of the century after next, and live to drive your 
coach and four round Hyde Park ! " 

Laurence shook his head sorrowfully. Paul, to whom 
the cause of his beloved master's delicacy had alv/ays 
been a mystery, was terror-struck by the words. ** It is 
slowly killing me ! " pronounced in so decided and 
resigned a tone. Oh ! if a voyage might save him ! 
With all the force of pleading looks, Paul entreated 
Laurence to accede to Mr. Forsyth's proposal. Jo^^n 
Forsyth saw and noted the mute appeal. 

"You would like it, wouldn't you, my lad? Fll be 
bound you would rather sail over the summer seas than 
tramp about muddy lanes in England ! — Laurie, who is 
your young friend 't " 

" Pkul Linton, my pupil and assistant." 

" Linton ? Linton } I met a young chap drinking 
grog in the Mariner's Anns, at Liverpool, the other day, 
when I went in to look after a sailor for my yacht. 
There was a party of youngsters in the bar listening to 
the long-winded yarns of the mate of the * Betsy Jane.* 
A rum old sinner is the mate of the * Betsy Jane 1 ' 
He sailed with me in the * Lively ' some years ago, and 
wrecked her on the Dogger Bank. I quarrelled with 
him over it, and I guess Messrs. Armitage and Graddon 
won't thank him for teaching their young clerks to 
drink. They were all going it at a fine rate, paiticularly 
a nice looking young fellow of the name of Linton ; 
who seemed one of the leaders of the party. I was 
half inclined to give the Firm a hint as to what was 
going on, but condnded they might resent my interfer- 
ence, so I just told the mate what I thougnt of him and 
came away." 

Paul sighed — what would be the end of this } 

** Drink is the cuise of England 1 " cried Laurence 
Wilmot, who had heard the sigh, and sympathised 
deeply in Paul's fears. 

** It isn't its 'greatest blessing' at any rate!" an- 
swered Forsyth. " But there is a heap of unnecessary 
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nonsense talked about it, after all. We are no worse 
than other nations, only we are so crammed together in 
this tight waistcoat of an island that our neighbours 
see all our sins in the lump. Scatter us over the waste 
lands of Africa and the New World till we get separated 
to the extent of the right average number on an acre 
and we'll make as sober a total as other folks." 

** Do you think so ? " 

" It is a fact, sir ! A fact, and no mere thought ! I 
don't argue upon individual opinions, but on a logical 
basis. — What are you laughing at, Laurence Wilmot ? " 

'* At John Forsyth attempting to chop logic I " 

"And pray why shouldrit John Forsyth chop logic, 
you little cheeky monkey ? " 

*' I can't imagine a bear studying Bacon or * Watts 
on the Mind ! ' " 

'* Can't you ? Well I / couldn't conceive it possible 
that the fourth form should attempt to pull the nose of 
the champion of the sixth, but the event took place." 

" * There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, — than are dreamt of in your philosophy ; ' — 
eh, Mr. Forsyth ? It is always so ; and yet — to come 
back to our argument — I don't believe in that * con- 
centrated population theory ; ' it is rather comforting, 
but ." 

" You would rather believe that we are a nation of 
drunkards .? Humph ! Tve a mind to demolish you ! 
Look you, sir ! I'm a Briton, and I love my country ! " 

" So do I ; * with all her faults, I love her still ! ' But 
to deny the truth does not heal the plague." 

" Oh I I see ! You want to call in a favourite quack, 
you believe in the Great Temperance Nostrum } " 

" I believe in Christianity." 

" Chris-ti-an-i-ty ! Faith ! That same word seems 
to me the hardest nut in all the dictionary! What is 
Christianity ? The tradesman cheats, the thief breaks 
into my house, the parsons unite to pick my pocket, 
little white-faced boys take the liberty to knock me 
down, I am bullied, thrashed, taxed, scolded, sermon- 
ised, and teased out of all patience in the name of 

8 
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Christianity, What is this same Christianity ? It seems 
to me to be rather like the hocus-pocus of the old- 
fashioned conjurors, equally good for calming the 
tempest or raising the biggest of devils ; it is quite 
beyond the reach of my philosophy to understand it." 

" Do you not call yourself a Christian ? " 

" Not I ! I am a Berserker ; I worship Odin and 
Thor ; I am the son of the sea kings ; my home is on 
the ocean, and my prey the land-lubber ; my defence is 
my strong right arm ; I fear neither man nor devil ! 
Base hireling ! Thou art grinning again ! Why this 
unseemly mirth ? " 

" Pardon ! Oh, son of Odin ! but thy costume," — 
here the mild countenance of old Mr. Wilmot looked 
in upon the strangely-assorted group. — " Father I Have 
you forgotten my old schoolmate — ^John Forsyth ? " 

" Dear me ! Is it the big boy who was so kind to 
poor Laurie, when he overstrained himself in the boat 
race ? I am sure ." 

" Oh ! For heaven's sake, governor ! Excuse me, 
but — but — fact is — I am — I can't allow, — Oh, you know, 
Laurie, I can't stand it." John's face was crimson with 
shame and confusion. 

" John and I understand each other, father ; and we 
don't care to talk about it. What happened at the boat 
race was the result of my own imprudence." 

" Well ! But, Laurence." — " Hold hard, governor ! 
I have been talking to Laurie for half-an-hour and he is 
as stupid as a mule. Anybody can see that these 
villainous paints and this essence of misery called the 
atmosphere of London are killing him and this boy of 
his at a gallop ; yet when I offer him all the best of air 
and ocean, he persists in refusing I " 

Mr. Wilmot gazed anxiously at his son. " Are you 
really ill, Laurence ? " he asked. 

** 111, sir ? He is a dead man if he stays three 
months more in this confounded climate I He can't 
deny it ! " cried John Forsyth. " Come, Laurie ! — you 
don't want to kill the governor into the bargain, so be 
reasonable ; sign articles to the * Fairy,' and laugh at 
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old Crossbones and his scythe. We will take the 
governor too, if he will only go. But Til take no 
denial from you, you shan't beat me this time, Master 
Laurie \ so you may as well give in at once." 
And, in short, the " Berserker " had his way. 
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C HAPTER XIX. 
FLORENCE SUMMERS' DIARY. 

^M PRIL isth. — We are expecting Arthur Beverley. 

4fci Paul and Laurie are not coming after all. An 

/rJL old schoolfellow of Laurie's has carried them 
t/ip off in his yacht. John Forsyth is the name of 

-^ their captor. " Big John," who used to bully 

T little George Wilmot. Alice used to hate him 

fiercely. I remember seeing him once when he 

spent an afternoon at the park, he broke Alice's 

doll, smashed several panes of glass in the conservatory, 

fought with the Beverleys, called them "young Parsons,'* 

and left us all under an impression of being invaded by 

the Goths. I wonder how Laurie has managed to keep 

friends with him. Alice wrote to me again last week. 

Paul also sent a long epistle in excuse of their change 

of plans for the summer. Teddie has not written to 

any of us for more than three weeks. Uncle is getting 

angry with him. We see little or nothing of Eric 

Chester at present. 

How many changes I have seen during the last few 
months I and how changed I am myself ! It does not 
seem so very dreadful to sit in the kitchen or to do 
one's own work as it used to do. Indeed, I often feel 
very happy when we are all gathered round the cosy fire 
in the evening. After all, it is love and contentment 
that make life happy, it isn't servants, carriages, or fine 
dresses. Was not the effectual aid rendered to us in 
our affliction by dear Lizzie and Mrs. Fowler a far 
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better thing than a heap of pasteboard left at the door 
by some fine lady ? 

I can get out of doors now, and am getting quite 
nimble in the use of my crutch. I sometimes think 
that my poor foot may not be such a hopeless affair 
after all; and uncle thinks that a London physician 
might pronounce a different verdict to those at Mos- 
worth. Uncle says he will try to take me to London 
before long. But I do not like to press the subject 
upon him, he has had so much expense on my account 
already. Uncle looks much older than he did when I 
came ; he has gone through so much since then. Arthur 
is the youngest of the Beverleys, he is about my own 
age ; I wonder how he will take to life in Mosworth ? 
May still looks pale and thiri, though she has recovered 
much of her old spirit. The spring sunshine is waken- 
ing us up ; and, though we do not forget the dear ones 
who are gone, we still enjoy the frolic which it seems 
to put into everything. 

" Rat-tat-tat-tat 1 " Now, Mrs. Landlady I here comes 
our lodger. Uncle winces terribly at the thought. I 
wonder if Arthur Beverley will make it a pleasant fact 
or no ? 



" Is this a— a— Mr. Linton's } " 

" Yes, sir," and May, looking comically demure in 
her neat mourning, opened first the house and then the 
parlour door. It was seven o'clock in the evening; a 
good fire shed its cheerful light over the comfortable 
apartment, and the tea-tray stood ready upon the table. 
The new comer, a tall, dark-eyed and pale-faced strip- 
ling, muffled up in an extraordinary quantity of wraps, 
stood looking about him with an amusing mixture of 
satisfaction and embarrassment. 

" You — er — ar — er — Miss Linton, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, sir ; will you have tea } " 

" If you — a — please 1 The man — ^The luggage — will 
— a — be — sent." Dim ideas of May's connection with 
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the railway service, and fears lest she might resent any 
mention of a porter in the usual style, rendered this 
communication rather difficult, but the matter was 
settled by voices at the door. Mr. Beverley's trunks 
were handed in by two of " the regulars " in uniform, 
and his portmanteau by an amateur in the shape of the 
eldest of Mr. Morrison's troublesome boys. 

" Crikee ! May Linton ! ! You've got a lodger ! ! 1 " 
yelled this impudent young rascal, who further troubled 
himself to run all the way to Inspector Murray's, in 
Meecham-road, with the information ; then he went 
home to dance in triumph for the satisfaction of his 
mother. ** Lintons is comed down to keep lodgers, 
same as us ! Oh, gollopshus ! ! Oh, crikee I ! ! " 

Mrs. Morrison hastened to run down and convince 
herself of the truth of Jack's report, and Mrs. Murray 
could not resist the temptation to do likewise, ** just to 
give poor, dear May a little motherly counsel." Elsie 
and Annie Murray smiled. ^^Poor, dear May I " repeated 
Elsie, in a tone which completely upset her sister's 
gravity. 

Mrs. Murray met Mrs. Morrison at the door of No. 7, 
and they entered together, without any ceremony, and 
proceeded to the kitchen, where they found Florence 
on the sofa, Barbara idly rocking herself in a chair near 
the fire, and May washing up the tea things she had 
just brought from the sitting-room ; luckily, Mr. Linton 
was absent. 

" Well, May Linton 1 Here is fine news and no 
mistake I So you have actually got a lodger } " 

Mrs. Murray, ever prudent, dropped quietly into a 
chair, and left the field to the stouter dame. 

" A friend of Mr. Wilmot's has come to live with us 
for awhile," answered May, looking annoyed. Florence, 
though apparently immersed in a book, was secretly 
enjoying the humour of the scene. 

** Now, May Linton ! You don't mean to tell me 
that he does not pay ; and if he pays he's a lodger, 
that's certain ! The pride o' some folks is really some- 
thing ! For my part, Mrs. Murray, / say, — lies is lies I " 
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** Tm saying nothing, Mrs. Morrison ; you need not 
turn on me ! " quoth Mrs. Murray, preserving strict 
neutrality. 

" I don't see what business it is of yours, Mrs. 
Morrison ! " cried May ; ** we don't meddle with you." 

" Oh, you don't, don't you } I rather think you do ! 
Your father used to be a stuck up peacock that went 
about calling other folks names ; and now, highty- 
tighty ! my gentleman turns round to do the same as 
they do ! But he thinks to save his pride by telling a 
lie! When other folks had to take lodgers, he says 
* Company ought not to allow it.' My word ! I don't 
think that the Company is aware what a mighty clever 
man he is ! He can have ' friends ' from London, and 
keep 'em for ever, for nothing but the pleasure of their 
society. Friends, indeed ! " 

" Mrs. Morrison ! How can you be so unkind ! " 

'* I only speaking the truth, May Linton 1 But it 
seems truth isn't welcome here, notwithstanding all the 
talk Mr. Bernard makes about folks as train up their 
family as an example for the rest of the Parish, Sunday 
School Teachers, and all the rest of it ! " 

" Hannah Morrison, for shame ! " cried Mrs. Murray, 
neutral no longer. " For shame of yourself ! One 
may laugh a bit at men's contradictiousness, but it isn't 
right to come and talk in this way to a motherless girl 
that never harmed you nor yours I Especially when 
trouble has been so thick in the house." 

** Oh, well ! I'll not stay here to be flown at on all 
sides ! I'll only tell you, Liza Murray ! pride will have 
a fall, and somebody's pride will come lower yet ! " and 
Mrs. Morrison stalked off in high dudgeon. 

*' What a tongue that woman has ! " said Mrs. Murray. 
" Never mind, May ; everybody knows what she is ! 
That Jacky of hers is the plague of the whole place ! 
He will lead her a fine dance, or I'm much mistaken. 
But you have got a young gentleman it seems ? A very 
good thing too, when you have lost all the boys. I only 
hope that he will stay with you, and be agreeable." 

" He is very shy, and seems hardly to know what to 
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say for himself. He is quite a lad," answered May, 
smiling, as she remembered Arthur Beverley's hesitating 
speeches. 

Good, clever Mrs. Murray went home brim full of 
information, laughing heartily to herself, and yet ex- 
cellent friends with May and Mr. Linton. The Inspector 
came home while she was talking to May, and, won by 
her neighbourly sympathy, opened all his heart, told 
her how he had been wounded by Teddie and comforted 
by Paul, and discussed all his plans for the present and 
future with her. May kissed her heartily at parting; 
and, though the breach was made wider than ever 
between the Lintons and Morrisons, the bonds of 
friendship between the Murrays and Lintons were 
drawn tighter than before. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



"T was about eight o'clock in the evening, two or 
three weeks after the date of our last chapter. 
Alice Gray had tucked her little ones safely into 
their respective cribs, and lit the gas in her cosy 
kitchen. It was the hour she loved best, it being 
the time when her husband, after smoking a solitary 
pipe during her employment upstairs, was wont to 
lay it aside and read aloud or talk over the events 
of the day. But to-night no newspaper was visible ; a 
frown contracted the station-master's brow, and he 
seemed as if instead of having smoked ofif the cares of 
authority, he was smoking them on. Mrs. Gray waited 
a few moments, and then, seeing the frown still deepen, 
she asked if anything was wrong ? 

** Something isn't right," answered her husband, glad 
" to explode and be done with it." " The whole station 
is in disgrace ! " 
" How ? " 

"Ah! that is just the question that I am trying to 
smoke an answer to ! If anybody would tell me what 
is the matter with Inspector Linton, I would be much 
obliged to them ! I wish somebody would give him a 
better temper, for it strikes me his old one is worn into 
rags. What is up between him and Morrison is best 
known to themselves ; I don't care if they go on look- 
ing fire and fury at each other till doomsday, but why 
my men and I should be ordered about as if we were 
dogs, and why I should be thundered and scowled at 
by Mr. Linton is more than I can tell. Once upon a 
time it used to be, * Mr. Gray, if you please ; ' now it 
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is ' Gray ! Look here ! ' * Gray ! Go there ! ' as if I 
had been bom his black slave. I'll not stand it much 
longer, I'll let him see that ! But, bless you ! he can't 
behave himself even to Mr. Chester, and this very 
morning he regularly * sauced ' Mr. Eric ! The man is 
surely going mad ! " 

Alice Gray's sweet face grew sorrowfully grave as she 
answered : — 

" Perhaps it is so, Harry. He has had so much 
trouble that it may have affected his mind. I am ver}\ 
very sorry ! " 

" So am I. Yet I don't think he is losing his wits 
through trouble, or it would have come out in a different 
shape before now. It is my opinion that he is making 
troubles out of nothing, and there's another sort of 
mischief at work, too. I thought he had been a better 
Christian." 

" I've expected a break-down for some time." 

** You have } '^Tiy, Alice ! I thought Linton had 
been one of your * pattern men .? ' " 

" Mr. Linton has many noble qualities, Harry ; but I 
have often thought that he did not go deep enough. 
He believes in God looking after great matters, but he 
can't trust Him to take equal care of the small troubles 
of every-day life. When Andy was taken he was read)' 
to say * Thy will be done ! ' but w^en a little household 
comfort goes he groans and rebels. We must not judge 
him harshly; it isn't pleasant to come down in the 
world. Suppose you were put back a little in rank after 
being master on Mosworth platform so long, it would 
be rather hard to bear, wouldn't it } " 

" But he hasn't been put back ; the Company hasn't 
so much^ lifted a finger at him." 

"Mr. Chester advised him to take a lodger, and he's 
been obliged to do it." 

" What of that .? He is still Inspector Linton." 

" W^ith a difference, which seems very terrible in his 
eyes. — Once upon a time there were three pigs of a 
peculiar breed. Two pigs were of a sociable nature, 
and admitted another kind of pig to share their abode 
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very willingly. But one pig liked to live by himself, 
and scorned at the doings of the others of his kind. 
But circumstances at last compelled the third pig to 
admit a stranger. His tail was in reality none the 
shorter than before, but he had lost his solitary grandeur, 
and he felt as sore as though it had been cut off. The 
other pigs scoffed at him now, because he had become 
completely their equal. Inspector Linton is still In- 
spector Linton, but he is now compelled to live like 
the Morrisons and Murrays, and you may depend on it 
that Hannah Morrison won*t let him forget the change I 
Don't you quarrel with him, Harry ; just let him see 
that you respect him as much as ever, and it will soon 
be all right. If everybody would be as discreet as 
Mrs. Murray, and not vex him with remarks about * the 
lodger,* there would be no trouble over it." 

" Mrs. Murray is a clever woman ! She would talk a 
mad bull into reason, and keep the peace with him, 
even while she was laughing at him behind the hedge." 

" Yes ; she keeps the peace with the Lintons, though 
Mr. Linton said far more in her house than ever he did 
in the Morrisons. He regularly threatened William 
Murray one night when they were arguing. That 
proud spirit of independence becomes a fault when it 
is carried too far. Harry, dear ! do take care of your 
own temper while things are uncomfortable I Be 
charitable and patient with Mr. Linton. Keep your 
face set steadily towards the light until it breaks into 
the full glory of the Perfect Day ! " 

'* You are my good angel, Alice I I wish that you 
were always at my side ! " 

"You have a better friend and counsellor always 
with you, Hany ; lean on Him, not on me." 

'* Ah, Alice I I can see you and feel your hand in 
mine ; but when we can neither see nor feel ." 

** You cannot love ? — ^Then you never think of me 
while you are on the platform ? " 

" Alice I As if your influence did not continually 
follow me I But I have seen you, and even if you were 
taken from me I know that you have been a reality, but 
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I never saw the Lord ; I never heard Him speak. 

" Do you know Lord Oldham ? " 

" * Know Lord Oldham ? ' Of course I do I Didn't 
he save my life, and don't I owe all that I have at this 
present moment to his kindness ? ' Know Lord Old- 
ham ? ' Of course I do I " 

** Yet you have never seen him ; you have never 
spoken to him face to face. Yet you implicitly believe 
in him ; you rely upon his written word to help us in 
any time of need, on condition that you should tell him 
the whole truth about the matter, whatever it might be. 
Now isn't your position with regard to his Lordship a 
perfect parable of the dealings of God with man ? " 

" I see what you mean, Alice, and I believe you are 
right. But it is getting late, and I am both tired and 
hungry. Let us have supper as soon as you can ; and, 
in the meantime, give me the Bible, I want to look at 
that 4th chapter of Proverbs." 

It was no pride, but simple shyness that caused Arthur 
Beverley rigidly to avoid all contact with his landlord's 
family ; but the fact that he did so avoid them, and 
that when he met the Inspector by chance, either at 
home or in the street, he never gave him even the 
slightest token of recognition, grated upon Mr. Linton's 
feelings day by day. Arthur paid his account as 
regularly as the clock struck on Monday morning; he 
insisted on paying "extra" for the use of the piano, — ^a 
demand which May had never thought of making ; — 
he gave no trouble ; if he sent Barbara on an errand 
beyond her usual routine in his service he paid her 
liberally ; — in short, he would have been considered as 
a very prize of a lodger in any other house in Mosworth 
save No. 7, Station-street. But he was a lodger, 
strictly a lodger, and not a friend ; therefore Mr. 
Linton only hated him the more for every extra shilling 
he paid. He missed the good son who had never 
caused him an hour's sorrow while living, and he was 
troubled about Teddie's unsatisfactory conduct in regard 
to writing to those at home. He was disappointed in 
bis hopes of seeing Paul, and he mourned over the loss 
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of Rose and Chris. He felt lowered in his own estima- 
tion, as Mrs. Gray had said, and in the eyes of his 
comrades. Tacky Morrison kept up the irritation by 
his capers whenever he met the unfortunate Inspector. 
Especially did he delight to plague him in the station ; — 
" Oh, Crikee ! we've got a lodger at last I We really 
has ! We really has ! " sang Jacky, capering in the 
porch as Mr. Linton approached. ** Crikee I we've got 
a lodger ! " he cried, darting through the booking-office 
in front of his victim. " Inspector Linton's got a 
lo-o-od-ger II" he bellowed, as he scampered over the 
platform, across the rails, and was lost to sight amongst 
the engine-sheds. " Crikee I Crikee I Crikee I " No 
Indian war-whoop was ever more infuriating. Sergeant 
Fowler made a vain attempt to catch the wicked urchin, 
but neither he nor Mr. Gray could repress a smile at 
the Inspector's expense. Mr. Linton detected the smile 
and felt still more bitter at heart ; he grew morose, 
short tempered, and sharp-tongued to both friends and 
foes. One evening Sergeant Fowler (to whom he had 
hardly spoken for two or three weeks) accosted him as 
he turned homewards : — 

'* Father has been very poorly all this last week ; he 
thinks he is breaking up, and he is very anxious to see 
you ; it is a long time since you had a chat with him." 

" I'll slip along after tea, Steenie ; I am sorely out of 
sorts myself, and father always does me good. I hope 
he will be spared to us for long enough yet I " 

" I hope so, too, for my own sake," answered the 
Sergeant ; " but he is past the usual term of life, and 
he is ready to go." 

An hour or two later found Mr. Linton in the presence 
of his aged friend. Old Smith was in bed in an upper 
room ; Mrs. Fowler and Lizzie, engaged with their 
needlework, sat beside him : the old man was propped 
up with pillows, and sat talking in his usual cheerful 
way ; he held out his hand as Mr. Linton entered with 
the Sergeant. 

" Steenie and Davie together, just as they used to be I 
Come in, my boys, come in I Where have you been, 
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Davie ? Why have I never seen you all these days ? 
Sit down here and tell me what ails you. I am going 
home, Davie : I'll not scold you much longer. I am 
on my way out of Mosworth now. I am going to see 
the * King in His beauty, and the land that is very far 
off; ' — not * far off* to me now. I was almost there last 
night, but I turned back to talk to my boys once more. 
* Boys * ye both are to me, though ye are both grown 
men. Aye ! and tall men, too ! And my little Bessie 
has gotten a head as white as my own, and there's wee 
Liz shot up till she is as high as the old clock 1 Ah I 
it is a long while now since Bessie's mother left me, 
and now I am going across the dark river to find her 
again. We'll meet where there is no talk of parting, 
and we'll sing — as we did on our bridal day, long ago — 
to the glory and praise. of the Lord of all ! I wanted 
to see you, David ; you must do something for me 
before I leave you and pass in at the gates of Home." 

" What is it, father ? " 

" You must sign the pledge ; and let me see that you 
have done it." 

Inspector Linton sat perfectly silent ; the pleasant 
eyes retired under puckered brows, the sensible mouth 
closed firmly for an instant in proud disdain, then the 
white teeth stole out to take a savage bite at the lower 
lip ; the Inspector's hand stole up to conceal the bad- 
tempered action, a red flush mounted to his brow, and 
he subjected his boots to a strict examination. Lizzie 
and Mrs. Fowler watched the scene anxiously, yet 
hopefully. The Sergeant leaned on the foot-rail of the 
bedstead ; he tried to look grave, but there was a merry 
twinkle in the corner of each eye. 

" Davie, my man I Have you lost the use of your 
tongue," asked old Smith, after a long pause. A slight 
movement and a deeper frown was the only answer he 
received. 

" Let me see your face, David. What ? Surely you 
are not angry ? " 

" But I am I If it had been Steenie ." 

" Ye would have knocked him down, would ye ? 
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Steady, David, my boy ! — ^be steady, and tell me what 
for ? " 

'' Because I never was a drunkard, and I am insulted 
by your talking to me as if I were one. I'm insulted, 
that's what I am 1 " 

The Inspector rose and drew himself to his full 
height, glaring menacingly at Sergeant Fowler ; the 
latter left the bed and sat down beside Lizzie at the 
work-table. The old man stretched out his arm and 
endeavoured to replace David Linton in the chair from 
which he had risen. 

"Sit down again, David, and let us talk about it! 
You know I've thought well of you, and loved you like 
my own ever since you were a little lad, so it isn't to 
be thought that I would begin purposely to insult you 
now ; but, if you will listen. Til tell you why I want 
you to do this. I have always found you to be a 
man of your word ; when Steenie was a boy he was 
a slippery chap at odd times ; promise or no promise ; 
but from the time that you knew what the word promise 
meant, your word was your sure bond. Whether it 
was given in mischief or in good, in a trifle or in the 
most serious action of your life, you would stick to 
your word ; and, for all I am but an old dotard, I 
can tell you what you are most grieved about this 
very day. It isn't the losing Andy and the children, 
but it is the breaking up of your own idle boast 
among your mates 1 Now, David, you have had a 
sore bundle of real trials, I know; but you can't 
deny that some fancy ones have fretted you the sorest 
of all ? Steady, you always have been ; but then, you 
have never felt the want of artificial support until now. 
It is when a man is irritated and disturbed in mind that 
he is most likely to fall. 'A little drop here and 
another drop there;' you take it for warmth, for 
support, for courage, for comfort's sake, till you get to 
taking it to make you forget ; and, finally, you cling to 
it and love it for its own vile self I You are just at the 
turning point now, and I know if you once pass your 
word to renounce the evil you will be kept safe, for 
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your dogged obstinacy won't let you break your word, 
even when old friendship and Christianity can't restrain 
you. If I had thought you were ' strong in the Lord,' 
David, I would never have troubled you to take the 
pledge, but I've seen you so faithless and making such 
'break- downs' in your dealings with others during 
these last few weeks that I am not a bit easy in my 
mind about you. Why should you quarrel with Steenie 
and Mr. Gray because of a naughty boy who belongs 
to neither of them ? Why shovdd you scowl at your 
comrades and forget your manners to your betters 
because a silly woman has a sharp tongue ? Why avoid 
old friends because a mere prejudice has been made to 
give way under necessity ? — ^Don't glare at Steenie ; 
I've heard of your doings from many besides him ! " 

Mr. Linton left off glaring and sat down, shading his 
face with his hand. He knew what his friend had just 
said was indeed the truth. He had been obliged to 
resort to the use of ardent spirits during the infectious 
disorder in his household, and had more than once 
resorted to the dangerous remedy since the actual need 
for it had passed away. Once or twice he had been 
imprudent ; and on the occasion of his sauciness to 
Mr. Chester he had been under the influence of an 
extra glass, which might not have affected the brain of 
a stronger man or a more habitual toper. Had Mr. 
Gray seen him at the bar of a certain Junction about 
ten miles from Mosworth, he would have known the 
reason why the * Inspector's temper was worn into 
rags,' as he complained to Alice in the evening. Self- 
convicted, Mr. Linton sat silent and ashamed. Mrs. 
Fowler beckoned to her husband and Lizzie, and they 
quitted the room. 

" Did anyone tell you I had been seen drunk ? " asked 
the Inspector at length in a hoarse whisper. 

"No, David; but I heard of your words to Mr. 
Chester, and how you swore at Tom Bursall, as well as 
your unjust behaviour to Henry Gray and his men. It 
was easy for me to guess what evil spirit was leading 
you astray i For your children's sake, David, do as I 
ask you ! " 
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" I am not so strong as I used to be, father. Trouble 
seems to have pulled me down, and ." 

" Drink won't pull you up again 1 Mark me, David 
Linton I You are on a precipice, and the devil is watch- 
ing in triumph as you draw nearer "^nd nearer your 
doom ! For Christ's sake ! — stop while there is yet 
time 1 — Davie ; I have lain here thinking of you, and 
praying to be shown how to save you, and I can see no 
way but that. I knew you would vex at the thought of 
it ; but it is borne in upon me that this is the only way. 
Promise me, and promise before God and man that you 
will keep from the accursed thing, and I know I shall 
see you in the land to which I go. But if you refuse, 
my last hours will be overshadowed with a great cloud 
of anxiety and sorrow. I'm tired, David ;* I'm almost 
exhausted. Give me your promise while I can still 
hear you speak." 

Still there was silence. The word lodger began to 
choke the Inspector less than the word "pledge ;" but 
the two nearly suffocated him. 

" One has to be out in all weathers," he muttered. 

** So has Steenie, less sheltered than you, and Steenie 
don't look a bad specimen of total abstinence. When 
you were children, Steenie was a poor, puny boy — like 
most drunkards' children are ; you were a rosy, sturdy 
boy. Steenie had a hard fight to overcome the heredit- 
ary evil in his nature, but he has won a grand victory, 
and now he is as strong, both in mind and body, as 
any man in the Force. Most drunkards find Sergeant 
Fowler a hard enemy, even when they have the best of 
spirits to back them up ; — and, — David, — drink is the 
mainspring of the greatest calamities on the line." 

" I never was a drunkard, nor were my parents 
such!" ' 

" I know it, David, I know it. But your good, quiet 
father and mother never knocked about the world as 
you do ; all their hopes and fears and all their tempta- 
tions to evil were bounded by the little village of 
Meecham." 

Signs of relenting began to appear ; the frown on the 
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Inspector's brow changed its form. He had consented 
to argue, and was being rapidly driven into a corner. 

" David ! I am going ! Call Bessie, Steenie, Liz — ." 
An ashen hue overspread the aged features ; the hands, 
which had been clasped as if in prayer, fell nervously 
apart, and the eyes closed. 

Involuntarily David Linton seized one of the chilly 
hands and dropped on his knees by the bedside : — 
'* I promise I I promise before God and man ! " Alas ! 
Was it too late } He sprang to the door and called 
for aid. Mrs. Fowler administered a strong restorative. 
The natural colour came back to the old man's face ; he 
opened his eyes and gazed sorrowfully at his daughter. 

" Bessie, the night isn't over yet ! Is David Linton 
still there ? He won't promise, and the heavy clouds 
obsctire the light of the dawning ! My heart is sore 
pained because of David ! I have besought the King 
night and day, and yet ." 

** Father 1 I have promised ! I do promise I It 
shall be as you wish." 

** Then you will go with Steenie, and let me know it's 
done?" 

** Nay ! Nay ! Father I If Steenie goes folks will 
say Mr. Linton's been taken up by the police. David 
can go alone," said Mrs. Fowler. 

** ril go now ! " said the Inspector, and he left the 
room. He was absent for nearly an hour, then he 
returned with a smile, resembling that of his own 
Teddie when circumvented in some frolic by a comrade 
of superior age or skill, as if vexed and yet amused by 
his defeat. He looked graver when he saw the joy on 
the face of his old friend. 

" You have fairly trapped me, father ! But I'll keep 
my word." 

" In Christ's strength, Davie I We are all poor 
creatures without Him ; and though the pledge is good, 
it is as weak as wax without you stand to it in Christ's 
name and for His sake. In His name, my lad ; in His 
name I " 
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" In His name, and trusting only in Him ! " answered 
David Linton, kneeling again. 

" God bless thee, and make thy latter end like Job's ! 
Face to the right, lads ; face to the light ! Keep 
steadily on till the noon-day sun shines over ye ! Keep 
out of the mud, Steenie ; there's no need to soil your 
feet when none push against you. Tm growing sleepy, 
Bessie ; I think Til lie down for the night. Bring little 
Liz to kiss me. Did ye say that Andy was gone home ? 
Fm going, too. We'll talk of it another time, David ; 
Liz and Andy are but young." 

" Good night, father I " said Mr. Linton. His voice 
seemed to recall the straying sense. 

" Good night, David I I'm at ease now, and the 
clouds are all melted away ; but if I'm spared a little 
longer, come again as you used to do." 

'* I will I I will ! " and with a hasty word of farewell 
to the rest the Inspector departed. ** I think father is 
nearly home," he said to May when he entered his own 
house. '' He is failed so as to take to his bed, and I 
doubt if he sees another Christmas ! " 

May was much grieved, for she loved the old man, 
and she knew how he comforted the sore heart of poor 
Lizzie. Mr. Linton talked for some time of his old 
friend, but not one word did he say as to what the old 
man had induced him to do. 
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C HAPTE R XXI. 

SUPPOSE you'll know that Mr. Linton has gone 

in for the pledge ? " quoth Guard Burton as he 

sauntered past a bench where Mr. Murray was 

sitting ; Mr. Morrison was perusing a time-table 

J on the wall above the bench. Mr. Morrison and 

? Guard Burton were waiting for their respective 

I trains, and the Guard was inclined for a little gossip ; 

he had an old grudge against Mr. Linton, and 

knowing that the two Inspectors were at war with each 

other, delighted in fostering the quarrel. 

** Has he ? The Lord be praised ! " ejaculated 
William Murray, looking up from the note-book with 
which he was busy. 

** You don't say so ? Oh, confound him 1 " cried 
John Morrison with equal warmth. 

** Nay ; why should you say that, Mr. Morrison ? " 

** Why should you say the other ?" retorted Morrison. 
" Who told you, Burton ? " 

** Fowler," answered the Guard. 

" Then it is certainly true. Confound him ! There 
will be no end to his hectoring ways now, and they were 
bad enough before I Here he comes : — Linton ! Burton 
says you have gone in for the pledge ? " 

Not one word had Inspector Linton said to friend or 
foe regarding what had taken place at his old friend's, 
and he was much annoyed to find that it was known, 
and apparently a subject of discussion amongst his 
comrades ; above all, it annoyed him that Morrison 
should presume to speak to him. 

" I don't see what business it is of yours, Morrison. 
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I have taken the pledge as I have taken a lodger, — 
because I saw fit." 

" And you have done well in both matters 1 " said Mr. 
Murray. 

" You've altered your opinions strangely I after all 
your talk 1 " cried Morrison. 

" My opinions are just the same as ever they were ; 
but people are sometimes forced to act against their 
feelings. It is my own business, and I'll thank both of 
you to mind your business, and let me alone ! " Mn 
Linton strode away with a scowl on his brow. 

" * Forced to act ' against his own opinions ! Pray, 
who * forced ' him ? " asked Morrison. 

" A strong hint from the Company, after his spree at 
Moorhill, I should think," said Burton with a sneer. 

" ' Spree at Moorhill ? ' What ? Was he drunk ? " 

Burton nodded. " * Least said, soonest mended,' 
you know, Mr. Morrison. He has been * queer * pretty 
often of late. Here comes our train." 

It was nearly a week since the memorable scene by 
the aged Christian's bedside ; and, until this unlucky 
day, not one word had been said to Mr. Linton regard- 
ing what had then taken place, for he had not had an 
opportunity to fulfil his promise, though the old man 
had considerably revived, and seemed likely to linger on 
much longer than anyone had thought. The scene in 
the station annoyed Mr. Linton terribly ; little did he 
dream what construction Mr. Morrison and Guard 
Burton put upon his words ; or that Mrs. Morrison 
would, in consequence, circulate most industriously a 
tremendous "taradiddle" to the effect that Inspector 
Linton had been reproved by the Directors for being 
drunk and incapable at Moorhill Junction and else- 
where, and that he would have been expelled from the 
railway service but for the interposition of Mr. Oldridge, 
who had saved him on condition of his taking the 
pledge. Many people substituted the name of Chester 
for that of Oldridge in repeating this tale. Mr. Chester 
heard of it, and was much annoyed, as he did not agree 
with Mr. Oldridge's well-known views on the Total 
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Abstinence question. The first time he saw Mr. Linton 
he spoke very sharply about it : — 

" Linton ! I beg that you will contradict this absurd 
story which is being told about me. You know well 
enough that I have had nothing to do with any impru- 
dence you may have been guilty of lately, and that I 
have taken no steps whatever to save you from the 
consequences. I have nothing to do with your private 
affairs ; I am soriy if you are a fool, but I can't help 
it!" 

Mr. Chester walked on without giving the bewildered 
Inspector time to reply. Mr. Gray was standing near, 
and to him Mr. Linton appealed for an explanation. 
Mr. Gray gave the two most popular versions of the 
story which had been circulated, and quoted Guard 
Burton and Sergeant Fowler as the rival authorities. 

Mr. Linton went home in a rage ; he found Lizzie 
Fowler in the kitchen, the table loaded with fragments 
of stuff", work-baskets, etc., no tea ready, and Barbara 
burning the toast. " Clear away this rubbish I " he 
cried angrily to May. "Take yourself off", and let 
folks mind their proper business, Lizzie Fowler ! " he 
continued. " What between you and those confounded 
Morrisons, I'm fairly driven wild I But you can tell 
your father that I'll stand no more of it, either from 
him or Burton, or anybody else I " 

** What has my father done, Mr. Linton ? " poor 
Lizzie asked. 

" * Done ? ' He has done more than enough I He 
has made some fine mischief with Mr. Chester for me. 
I might have known how it would be ! I was an ass to 
be so taken in and haltered, but I will owe Steenie 
Fowler a grudge as long as I live for it ! " 

May and Lizzie looked at each other wonderingly; 
Mr. Linton snatched the toasting-fork from Barbara, 
cut a fresh slice of bread and dropped it among the 
ashes. He swore roundly as he picked up the bread. 
Florence, who was just entering the kitchen, started at 
the unwonted sounds from her uncle's lips. 

Lizzie put on her hat and went up to Mr. Linton with 
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extended hand : — " Good night, Mr. Linton ! " she said 
timidly. 

The pale, tearful face moved the angry man to a 
better feeling : — " Nay, Liz, you needn't go ; I am 
downright vexed with your father ; but I need not scold 
you. Why I Surely you are not crying ? " 

'* Oh, Mr. Linton ! I didn't think you could J " 

-'Could what, child?" 

"Speak as you did just now. I never heard you 
swear before." 

" It would make anybody swear, the way I've been 
badgered ! But there 1 there ! it is no fault of yours ! 
I'm not angry with you." 

" I am sure you are mistaken ; father would never 
make mischief." 

" But he has, I tell you, Lizzie I Guard Burton and 
he have fairly set the place on fire, telling Morrison and 
all the lot I " 

" Telling them what ? " 

"A most preposterous lot of lies! That I was 
caught drunk at Moorhill Junction, and that Mr. Old- 
ridge and Mr. Chester forced me to take the pledge to 
save myself from dismissal. Neither Oldridge nor 
Chester ever saw me drunk at Moorhill." 

" But, Mr. Linton, it was grandfather, and not father, 
who persuaded you. Neither Mr. Oldridge or Mr. 
Chester had anything to do with it at all." 

'* Yes. I signed it before Oldridge. The more fool 
I!" 

" But he didn't force you ? You went to him for 
grandfather's sake." 

" Your father caught me in a trap, and I couldn't 
help myself I I don't blame father — he's doting, poor 
old chap 1 but it passes my patience to have been so 
fooled by Steenie Fowler, and made the laughing-stock 
of the town I " 

Lizzie knelt on the rug and laid her hand gently on 
the Inspector's knee : — " Mr. Linton I Grandfather 
asked you to promise for Christ's sake, and in His 
name ; you did so, though you knew it might result in 
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the scom of some and the foolish anger of others. 
Oh I don't give way to evil and unjust thoughts ! I am 
sure it was with no idea of doing mischief, but simply 
in his true-hearted joy, that father ever referred to the 
subject or spoke about it to any one. The lies about 
Moorhill Junction, and your ,risk of dismissal, have 
been told by some other j>erson ; I am sure father never 
uttered them." 

" Perhaps not ; but it was mean of Steenie to trap 
me as he did. I always knew the teetotallers were full 
of meanness, but I never suspected him I " 

" He didn't * trap ' you, indeed he did not I None of 
us knew why grandfather was so anxious to see you. 
Father said afterwards that he was thoroughly aston- 
ished. We never dreamt of either of you doing as you 
did, or of grandfather asking you. Believe me, father 
and mother had no idea of it." 

But Mr. Linton still felt that he had been trapped. 
As soon as the excitement passed away he had repented 
of his hasty resolve ; and, now as he sat by the fire, he 
was much tempted to prove himself still " a free and 
independent Briton " by rushing out to the nearest 
public-house. Only the gentle hand on his knee 
restrained him ; he could have quarrelled with any 
other member of the Fowler family, but Lizzie was 
sacred in his feelings, as much as if she had really been 
Andy's widow. After a moment's silence she con- 
tinued : — 

'• Is .nobody * mean ' except the teetotallers .? Did 
any of us ever refuse to render any kindness or assist- 
ance that lay in our power in your time of need } 
Are the Murray s worse neighbours than the Morrisons .»* 
Would you give May to a drunkard rather than a total 
abstainer ? God knows there are false professors in 
every society ; but I speak of honest people, whom you 
have known all your life, and I ask you to answer me 
tnily : — did you ever know Mr. Murray guilty of a mean 
or malicious act towards you ? Who makes the most 
mischief; who is most disliked amongst our railway 
people, — father, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Gray, or those* 
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who are known to be drunkards ? Is Mr. Oldridge (the 
only total abstainer on the Directorate) more tyrannical, 
more merciless than any of his colleagues ? You know 
it is not so ! " 

"Humph! I don't know about Mr. Oldridge; Mr. 
Chester is as good as him any day. Mr. Oldridge never 
did anything for me ! " 

** Because you are more in contact with Mr. Chester, 
Mr. Oldridge has a much higher reputation in the 
town." 

** Well, Liz ! I'm not going to argue with you. I've 
no quarrel with you ; but the very first time I see your 
father and Guard Burton, I'll give both of them a piece 
of my mind ! " 

Lizzie rose, bade ** good night " to May, and went 
home. She told her father all that had passed in 
Station-street. He listened thoughtfully, put on his 
helmet, and walked out without making any remark, 
except that he would return shortly. He did not go 
towards the Lintons, but turned into the Meecham-road 
and walked on till he came to an old-fashioned mansion 
which a few years before had stood alone on the out- 
side of Mosworth, but was now entirely surrounded by 
streets and villas coeval with the station. The Sergeant 
rang the bell, and was shewn at once into a pleasant 
sitting-room occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Oldridge. 

" Well, Sergeant ; what's the matter .? " said Mr. Old- 
ridge, while Mrs. Oldridge kindly bade him be seated. 

" Well, sir ; Tve got into a bit of a scrape, and as 
your name and Mr. Chester's are mixed up with it, I 
thought you would excuse me for stepping over to ask 
you to be so kind as to put things right. A few words 
from you would do it directly." 

** How is that, Stephen } " 

The Sergeant related the gossip which had accumu- 
lated upon the ver}' simple statement he had made to 
Guard Burton while talking with him in the station 
porch one morning : — 

" We were speaking of taking the pledge for the sake 
of others, and I said : ' Now that Inspector Linton has 
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joined us, we shall see plenty following his lead.' Bur- 
ton took me up as quick as lightning ; ' Is Linton a 
teetotaller?" says he. *Yes; thank God!* says I. Off 
goes Burton to Mr. Morrison ; Morrison tells his wife, 
and first one added a bit to the story, and then another, 
till the/ve got up the mass of falsehoods I told you. 
Mr. Linton blanks me for it all, and I'm sorely troubled 
about it ; we*veWways been friends, and I wouldn't have 
said an unkind thing about Linton for all the world ! I 
thought if you would just say a word or two to Morrison 
and a few others in the station this nonsense could soon 
be stopped." 

" I will see what I can do. I am much obliged to 
you for letting me know of the matter, as it explains 
some things which have puzzled me very much during 
these last few days." 

Next morning Mr. Oldridge caught Mr. Morrison 
and Guard Burton, and pointedly contradicted the false 
assertions which had been made, assuring them that no 
coercion, either privately or officially, had been used 
towards Inspector Linton by any member of the Direc- 
torate ; that Mr. Linton never stood higher in his 
estimation than at that very moment, and that no 
thoughts of dismissing him from the Service had ever 
been entertained, though," added Mr. Oldridge severely, 
" other people, who have assisted in spreading false and 
malicious tales, may feel that we have just cause for 
watching them ; and I caution all such to look well to 
themselves in future 1 " 

" Oh 1 Crikee 1 How uncommon good we is I " sang 
Jack Morrison when he next saw Mr. Linton ; but the 
war-dance was speedily stopped by his father, who was 
ashamed of having deserved Mr. Oldridge's reproof. 
Mrs. Morrison and Guard Burton resented the caution, 
but were wise enough to be outwardly submissive. 
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CHAPTER XXII 




PRING passed away, and the early splendour of 
summer gave place to the weary noon-tides and 
long, bright evenings of July. May drooped 
under the heat, and Florence fretted incessantly 
for a sight of the summer sea or a breath of moun- 
tain air. May had never fully regained her strength 
after the shocks and trials of the winter. Day by 
day her step grew more feeble and her hands less 
active ; the light faded from the large grey eyes. Bar- 
bara monopolized more of the household work than was 
at all suited to her age or strength. Lizzie Fowler con- 
stantly lent a helping hand, but she, too, was slender in 
mould, and the Inspector feared to see her overtaxed. 
Day by day the lines deepened, and the grey hairs 
increased on Mr. Linton's brow and head ; that " most 
lodgery lodger " still occupied the parlour ; black care 
sat on the cosy hearth-stone of the kitchen ; and — but 
for his pledge — a drunkard might have sat there also. 
Kind friends and neighbours were around him, but May 
drooped ; Teddie's conduct was far from satisfactory. 
Paul and Mr. Wilmot seemed lost on their travels ; 
Barbara was losing her school-time ; Florence was still 
lame ; the great gap in the household circle was still 
painfully felt ; and, for Mr. Linton, the dawn of the 
" Perfect Day '* was lost in deepest shadow. 

It was on the 3rd of those hot July evenings, Lizzie 
had been helping May to bake, the work was done and 
the loaves placed in the pantry, when May, returning to 
the kitchen, suddenly fell senseless into Lizzie's arms. 
Lizzie and Florence laid her by the open window ; 
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Barbara ran for the doctor. All were much alarmed, 
for though Florence often fainted and seemed little the 
worse, it was ominous indeed when May lay white and 
speechless amongst the ordinary work of the day. Mr. 
Linton came in a few moments after the doctor left the 
house ; May crept into his arms and laid her weary head 
on his shoulder. The Inspector's heart sank into utter 
despondency as he remembered the time when the first * 
Marion — his beloved wife — lay thus in his arms. He 
had said then, as he said now, — " Marion ! Marion 1 1 
Oh, my darling ! What is this } " 

** I don't know, father ; my strength seems gone. I 
think Fm going to mother." 

" Not yet ! not yet ! ! Not before me, my treasure ! 
Oh, God ! hast Thou no mercy on me } Marion ! 
Marion ! I you shall not go 1 " 

Barbara and Lizzie made ready the evening meal, but 
though Mr. Linton was faint and weary he did not touch 
it, for May had fallen asleep in his arms, and he would 
not move lest he should wake her. All was silent in the 
kitchen till a loud knock at the front door startled the 
whole party and sent Barbara, half-frightened, to ascer- 
tain its cause. 

It was about eight o'clock ; Sergeant Fowler was on 
duty in the station porch, when he was accosted by a 
stout, elderly personage dressed rather peculiarly, who 
had just arrived by the train from the north. 

** Eh ! my canny mon I can ye tell me whar I'll fin 
Davie Linton ? he belangs this railway o' yours." 

" Inspector Linton. No. 7, Station-street. Straight 
forward, on the right hand, beyond the gates," answered 
the Sergeant with ofiicial promptness. 

" Gates, stations, and streets ! There / was nane of 
a* three when I last stood here. This was a' bonnie 
ploughed fields and green meadow land. Ye ha' turned 
the world upside down ! Is the village of Meecham 
standing yet } " 

*' Turn down Villiers-street, — to the right at the end 
of Station-street, to the left out of Villiers-street into 
Meecham-road. Meecham village is four miles from 
Mosworth market-stone." 
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" I could ha' telt ye that ! " said the old countryman 
in some disdain. " It's thirty years since I saw Mos- 
worth market, but I went to it from Meecham for 
many a day before you were born, I guess. My nevy, 
David Linton, was but a lad when I saw him last. 
Ye' 11 ken him weel eneuch } Ye' re a Meecham man by 
ye're tongue ? " 

** My name is Stephen Fowler. Inspector Linton is 
a very old friend of mine." 

" Ow I I mind ye finely noo ! Auld Randy Fowler's 
little Steenie ! Ye've come finely out o' yer shell since 
the time when ye were i' the gutter making mischief wi 
wee Davie Linton. Ye'll hae forgotten auld Kit Linton, 
I'se warrant ? " 

" No, Mr. Linton, I haven't. It is true I should 
scarcely have known you again, but I remember you at 
the farm when David and I used to go brambling 
together. I remember very well how you came after us 
with a great stick to punish us for breaking the hedges." 

'* So I did, you young rapscallions ! And noo ye're 
a polls, and make a' flee afore you ! Eh, sirs ! The 
times are changed ! " 

Old Christopher Linton went down the steps with a 
foot as sure as a boy's, and he it was who delivered that 
thundering rap on the door of No. 7. 

** Brass knocker, oil-cloth, and bass mats ! Stair 
carpets and flower-pots ! My certie, Davie Linton, 
here's no small beer ! What's yer name, my pretty wee 
lassie ? " was the speech wherewith the stout old man 
with the old-fashioned carpet bag greeted Barbara. 

"Barbara Linton. What do you want?" she an- 
swered timidly. 

" Ae kiss for yer daddy's sake, and anither for yer 
mammie's ! What are ye skirling at ?" as Barbara set 
up a shrill scream, which quickly brought her father to 
the door. " Why ! this auld man can niver be my 
nevy — Davie Linton } " 

" Uncle Christopher 1 Who could have dreamed of 
seeing you here ? Yes I I am David Linton, and I am 
bowed to the earth with the weight of many sorrows. 
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Come in, it is but a sad house to which I bid you 
welcome I Death has already taken my Marion and 
three of my household treasures, and now the Lord is 
taking my beloved first-bom — my younger Marion. 
Come in and. see the wreck of all that I once loved ! " 

In shocked silence the old man followed his nephew 
to the kitchen. May had risen from the couch and was 
standing by the window, gently supported by Lizzie. 

** This is your great uncle, Christopher Linton ; the 
relative for whom we named our little Chris," said Mr. 
Linton. " Barbara, make some more tea. May, lie 
down and don*t disturb yourself for anybody." 

** And wha may these ither twa lassies be ? " 

" Lizzie Fowler and your niece, Florence Summers, — 
poor Margaret's only child." 

" And is she lame, puir tairn } Eh, sirs ! This is a 
queer finish to my first day's ride behind yer whimley- 
whamley engines 1 I think we managed better when we 
used to jog along on a sensible four-legged beast I An' 
what ails ye, hinney?" added Uncle Kit, turning 
tenderly to May, who lay admiring his hale hearty 
figure, and enjoying the breezy air of strength and 
freshness which his presence seemed to bring into the 
hot, close streets of the town. 

FLORENCE SUMMERS* DIARY. 

August I St. — Before me are the shining waters of the 
Solway Firth, and in my ears is the rippling sound of 
the bonnie bum that runs through the meadows of Rock 
Whinton Farm. What a change from our surroundings 
in Mosworth ! When our troubles came to the climax 
on that unlucky baking day, how little we thought of a 
six weeks' holiday on the Border through the agency 
of Uncle Kit ! We got Miss Taylor to take charge of 
the house-keeping, and started with Uncle Kit and 
Uncle David on the 5th of July. Uncle did not like 
to apply for leave of absence, as he had had so many 
during our household trials ; but on the morning of 
the 4th he met Mr. Oldridge and told him about our 
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trip, and that gentleman kindly arranged to set uncle 
free to accompany us for the first fortnight. Uncle 
Kit's household consists of himself and his second 
wife — a sturdy Scotchwoman, — two women servants, a 
man, and an "odd boy." The house is a stone build- 
ing of the plainest sort ; the kitchen, the usual sitting- 
room, is flagged and sanded ; not the least sign of 
carpet or mg being allowed to taint with luxury the 
Spartan simplicity of its arrangements. The ** best 
room" or parlour is to the front, and is kept entirely 
for show. Its spindle-legged oak table, on a tiny oasis 
of Turkey carpet, in the midst of a wide Sahara of 
well-scoured boards ; the tall oak press (black with age 
and polish) ; an eight-days' clock in a tall mahogany 
case ; the hardest and most uninviting of sofas and 
arm-chairs ; a regiment of equally rigid seats of lesser 
pretensions ; the fantastic china ornaments on the 
wooden mantel-piece ; the rag hearth-rug ; the snow- 
white muslin curtains ; and three most brilliantly- 
coloured pictures, forming an unique collection, alto- 
gether too enchanting and gorgeous to be lightly 
exposed to public view on ordinary occasions ; on the 
other side of the passage is a bedroom where uncle 
and aunt sleep. The passages and staircase are of 
stone, and guiltless of carpet or oil-cloth ; one bass mat 
of unknown age, but in a wonderful state of preservation, 
adorns the inner side of the solemn front door, which 
is never opened, save at weddings or other high festival 
seasons. The door of ordinary use opens direct from 
the kitchen, and there is another entrance through the 
dairy. May is standing at the dairy door just now, and 
as the light falls upon her through the overhanging 
branches of the trees she looks the neatest of dairy- 
maids. Her sleeves are rolled up, and her cheeks are 
rosy and sunburnt. She has taken out a new lease of 
life, and seems as if she had always lived upon oatcake 
and butter, rich sweet milk, real fresh eggs, and home- 
fed bacon. We sleep in a large room above the parlour, 
and are out inhaling the morning breeze before six 
o'clock. I, too, have ^'plumped out" since we came 
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here, and (but for my lameness) am stronger than I ever 
was before. Uncle David looked fresh and well when 
he went back to Mosworth. Oh, this glorious air I it 
makes up for all the shortcomings of our sojourn among 
the hills. Uncle Kit is a jovial old soul, and spoils us 
both blithely, but Mrs. Linton does not encourage him 
to do it. "A puir, useless, feckless pack o* trash," was 
Mrs. L's verdict, on our first appearance on the scene ; 
but since she found Ma/s skill in domestic matters and 
her capability of learning all the details of farmhouse 
labour, she has changed her opinion a little. I, alas f 
am still beyond the pale of her charity, seeing that I 
toil not, neither can I spin. 

I overheard the following conversation between our 
host and hostess last night ; it would have enraged me 
most furiously once on a time, but it only amuses me 
now : — 

Mrs. Linton began — ** Kit ! can ye tell me what that 
great, silly tawpie of a Flora is gude for ava } " 

" Deed, Janet ; I dinna ken, unless the Lord made 
her like the flowers o' the field, just to leuik bonnie 
amang his ither warks." 

" * Bonnie,' did ye ca' her } Wi* her crutch an' her 
silly white ban's, and her heid fu' o* naething but dress 
and idle ballants ; I wunner whar ye see muckle beauty I 
To my thinking. May Linton is as muckle the bonnier 
as she is the wiser o' the twa." 

" Aweel ! I'm no saying ill of May, puir lassie ! but 
ye canna deny that she hasna Flora's glinting een and 
saft gowden brown curls, neither has she her dainty 
lips ; and as for Flora's wee white hands, why, woman ! 
they are the saftest, bonniest ." 

" Safe us, gudeman ! but ye are clean wud 1 Ye talk 
as if ye were a hempie callant i' yer teens ! And that 
minds me, — I wush we were clean shot o' baith o' these 
lasses, for the lads is gane mad aboot baith the tane an 
the tither. Sich wark as they made at the kirk last 
Sabbath. I was scandaleezed oot o' a' bearing ! " 

Here Uncle Kit laughs heartily, and Mrs. Linton 
loses all patience with him. It is true that we seem to 
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have bewitched all the junior part of the population. 
Uncle Kit makes me sing wherever we go to tea, and 
the company always sit as if spell-bound. I have the 
greatest difficulty in preserving a due appearance of 
decorum during our attendance at the Scotch kirk in 
Rock Whinton village on Sunday. The Scotch kirk is 
worse than any amount of St. Peter's and the prayer 
meeting in Mosworth ! Oh those sermons I May sits 
in wonder, vainly trying to sound the depths of the 
doctrine of election, predestination, or some other the- 
ological horror, while I try to keep my sleepy eyes open 
by watching the comical demeanour of my open-mouthed, 
unwinking admirers, or speculate on the probable mode 
of construction of an antediluvian bonnet worn by some 
ancient dame of severe aspect. What is the use of 
mincing it ? The bright stream over which I bend, and 
eveiy mountain pool and lonely tarn tells me that I am 
beautiful. If it were not for this horrid crutch ! Uncle 
Kit is only a Scot by marriage, and he seems to partake 
of the character of the old debatable land in which he 
lives ; he takes refuge in the land of his adoption when- 
ever English ways offend him, but becomes a perfect 
John Bull when he is plagued by his wife on some 
theological or dogmatical point amongst the Scotch. 

He teased Uncle David terribly about the Temperance 
question, and laid all sorts of traps to make him break 
his pledge ; but uncle was not to be caught, and stood 
the storm bravely. 

Here comes May ; her task in the dairy is finished. 
She has some letters in her hand ; we will read them 
together in our favourite nook on the shore. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



(MR. LINTON, TO MAY.) 

"No, 7, Station-street, 

mosworth, 
July 3ist, 
Dear May, 

Enclosed is a long letter from Paul, by which 
you will hear all the foreign news. He seems to be having a rare 
time of it ! I am quite bothered when I try to think about it. I 
have often fancied all the Bible places to myself, but I never 
thought that I or mine would ever get to see any of them. I 
think you will have to come home in the course of another week ; 
your Aunt Ellen wants to get back to Meecham, as Mrs. Appleby 
cannot undertake to look after your grandmother any longer. I am 
glad to think that you are enjoying yourselves ; but I am getting 
terribly lonesome ; I want both you and Florrie to cheer me up, now 
that you are strong and well again. < Father ' still keeps lingering 
on, but I think that he can't last long now. It is a real handful for 
Mrs. Fowler and Lizzie, but they all seem to keep pretty well. 
The Murrays are very kind in coming in to help your aunt. William 
and I smoke our evening pipes a good deal together. I'm sorry to 
say that Mr. Morrison has had a severe sunstroke, and is very ill. 
Henry Gray has had a slighter attack of the same thing ; he was 
standm^ for a long time under the hottest part of the glass roof in 
the station one day last week, and has never felt right since. Mrs. 
Gray sends her best love to you. You are often inquired after ; 
Lizzie Fowler and Elsie Murray are very anxious for your return ; 
it is whispered that Elsie is engaged to oe married, but as none of 
them have said anything to me I don't know whether it is true. 
Mr. Beverley goes on much as usual ; but I was surprised by his 
speaking to me at the gate yesterday. He asked when you would 
return. Mr. Ronald Chester is expected home for a short holiday 
some time next month, so Teddie's little friend, Miss Lillv, told me 
yesterday. I have not heard from Teddie all this montn, and am 
very uneasy about him* I wrote him a pretty sharp letter last 
Saturday. Now, I must conclude with love to Unde Kit and Mrs. 
Linton, and fondest love to yourself and Florrie. 

I remain. 

Your loving father, 

David Linton." 
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(PAUL, TO MR. LINTON.) 

" JOPPA, 

July . 

Dearest Father, 

How you will all exclaim when you* see that this 
letter is dated from the Holy Land, and hear that I have actually 
seen Jerusalem, Nazareth, (jethsemane, and Bethlehem with my 
own eyes ! By this time you will think we are ^uite lost, it is so 
long smce I have been able to write to you. We mtended to have 
gone quite a different voyage, but when Mr. Forsyth found how 
much Mr. Wilmot longed to visit Palestine, he kindly changed all 
his plans to .enable him to do so. I was not at all sea-si<^, and 
should have been perfectly happy ever since we started but for my 
anxiety about Mr. Wilmot, vmo was very ill until we got into the 
Mediterranean. I wish Mr. Wilmot was as strong as Mr. Forsyth, 
who is a ]>erfect giant. I have so much to write about I hardly 
know where to begin, whether to tell you all about the beautiful 
little * Fairy ' and dl the wonders df our outward voyage, or to keep 
myself to the details of our sojourn in this elorious land. Mr. 
Wilmot says he thinks that it is good for us to nave Mr. Forsyth to 
put a little cheek on our credulity and our enthusiasm, or we should 
run a risk of losing our senses in the overpowering delight of tread- 
ing over the very ground where our Saviour walked in human form. 
Think of us sketching in Gethsemane, on Mount OUvet, and on 
Calvary ! Last night, after re-touching several pictures, Mr. Wilmot 
said : — * Paul ! I have seen enough ! I only want to finish one 
more painting ; I think I can do it now ! * mx, Forsyth proposes 
to take us a voyage to the North after we leave the Mediterranean, 
but Mr. Wilmot wishes to go home when we leave Palestine. I am 
afraid there is no permanent improvement in Mr. Wilmot's health. 
He has arranged so that I may be able to pursue my studies, what- 
ever may happen ; but I fear I shall lose him ere long. My master ! 
My own dear master ! How can I bear it ? Mr. Laurence Wilmot 
is my master, my brother in art, and my dearest friend in one. No 
words can express the affection I bear to him ; I never knew how I 
could love till I met him. It seems as if he had opened my heart, 
not only to himself, but also to the sense of all other ties ; tor I am 
sure I have thought of all at home, and loved you sdl ten times 
better ever since I knew him. He is so gentle, so patient, and so 
cheerful, even when he is suffering terrible pain. We shall be home 
in September, so I think I will save all details of our travels till 
then, as foreign postage is rather heavy. I have kept a note-book 
all the way, so that I shan't forget mucn. You might write to us at 
Malta, as we are going to spend two or three weeks there. I 
enclose the full address. Have you heard much of Teddie lately ? 
How I wish you were all here with me ! Wouldn't May open her 
eyes ! Tell grandmother that I am bringing her a box made of 
cedar-wood of Mount Lebanon ; I have also a necklace for Aunt 
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EUen, and lots of things for May, Barbara, and Florrie, also some- 
thing pretty for you. We saw the rain which is pointed out as the 
remains of the house where St. Paul lived with Simon the tanner, 
but we very much doubt its identity ; it is very old and curious, but 
Mr. Wilmot says he thinks it only dates from the time of the 
Crusades, and Mr. Forsyth says ' it is a sham invented by the Syrian 
monks.' Mr. Forsvth is rather an inJfidd, and it grieves Mr. Wumot 
vexy much, especially when he is so kind-hearted and good in other 
things. I must conclude now, for I am going out with Mr. Forsyth, 
and I hear him shouting * Paul ! Paul ! T &e your love-letters not 
finished yet ? ' With fondest love to all at home. 

Believe me. 

Ever yonr affectionate son, 

Paul Linton." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

fjW DMONISHED the first time, dismissed the next ! 

wA Such was the stern rule of the establishment 

yrX with Messrs. Armitage and Graddon ; never 
t/o'P infringed by Mr. Armitage, though occasionally 
set aside by Mr. Graddon. Ronald Chester knew 
this well, and knew that a drunken or dissipated 
clerk never had a chance of favour with either of 
the partners when once detected. It was past 
eleven o'clock when Ronald, who had been visiting 
some friends, and taking part in a little sociable enter- 
tainment at the other side of the town, turned into 
River-street in haste to get home. As a rule, Ronald 
was never to be seen in the street at so late an hour ; he 
was a favourite with both the partners on account of his 
old-fashioned habits of punctuality and order. As he 
entered the street a sight only too common met his 
view ; two young men, both considerably tipsy, were 
trying to raise a third, still more intoxicated, from the 
gutter. Ronald would have passed on with a shudder, 
but the voice from the gutter was familiar, and he 
paused. 

" Come now, Teddie ; you must go home, you know ! 
Come, old boy ! " said the steadiest of the party. " Pull 
him up, can't you, Jones ? " 

" Keep awaysh ! Misch Schurman's goingsh to singsh, 
you know ! I'sh notsh goingsh homsh 1 Be quiet, yoush 
heathensh ! " 

A firm hand brought the speaker back to the pave- 
ment and dragged him by sheer force into a house close 
at hand. Ronald's movements were too sudden and 
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decided to allow of remonstrance on the part of his 
captive. Not until they had reached their own bedroom 
did Ronald lose his hold, then he almost threw his 
helpless comrade upon the floor, where he left him till 
he had procured some fresh water. When he returned 
Teddie was crouching on the hearth-rug crying piteously. 

** Take this, Linton I " said Ronald in a stem tone as 
he held the glass to his lips ; Teddie swallowed a little, 
and Ronald bathed his brow until he looked up with a 
more intelligent expression in his bloodshot eyes : — 

"Am I ill, Ronald ? What are you doing with me ?" 

" Get to bed and you will know to-morrow. Get to 
bed this instant ! " 

" Don't be so cross then ! " 

Teddie made a weak attempt at self-assertion but 
broke down woefully; at length he fell into a heavy 
slumber. Ronald watched by Edward's side for an hour 
or two, then slept in the arm-chair till morning. Teddie 
awoke in the agonies of a raging headache and divers 
feverish symptoms not unnatural after his excitement, 
imprudence, and exposure. He had never been ac- 
customed to the use of intoxicating stimulants, and a 
course of late hours and " extra glasses " soon told 
upon him* He looked ill enough to touch and frighten 
any parental heart as he languidly raised his head to 
look for Ronald, who was presently at his side with a 
cup of tea. 

" No business for you this morning, Master Teddie ! 
How do you feel ? " 

** Desperately ill ! " Teddie answered, closing his eyes 
with a groan. 

" A steam-hammer working in your forehead ; hot 
and cold shivers by turns } What will old A, and G. 
say to it ? " 

Another groan. Teddie averted his face. 

** How did I get home ; I don't remember ?" 

" I was coming back from the Entertainment and 
found you sitting in the gutter without a hat a few yards 
from the house. Jones and Ward were trying to pick 
you up ; neither of them were particularly steady, but 
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you were beastly drunk. When I got you in you cried 
like a baby, and I sent you to bed in disgrace. What 
had you been after ? " 

"A game or two at the 'Mariner's/ a turn at the 
theatre, and a little supper, that's all." 

** And a lively conclusion ! Well I Well ! I must 
go now, good-bye." Ronald took his way to the office. 
As he entered he saw that the clock had struck ; Mr. 
Armitage favoured him with a look of surprise, and 
asked where Linton was. 

" In bed with a severe headache,'* answered Ronald, 
hoping vainly to escape without further questions. 

" The third * severe headache * within a fortnight ! " 
remarked Mr. Armitage to his partner. " Ronald I " 

" Yes, sir." 

"Are you in the habit of spending much of your 
leisure time with Edward Linton, or do you take your 
pleasures apart ? Last night, for instance, where were 
you ? " 

** I was helping some friends who were giving a public 
entertainment, and I had supper with them at the 
Vicarage afterwards. Linton was not with me. It was 
late when I got home from Birkenhead." 

"Where was Linton, was he in the house on your 
return ? " 

" I overtook him in River-street ; we went into the 
house together. He had been spending the evening in 
town." Ronald again tried to pass on to his desk, but 
Mr. Armitage remorselessly detained him. 

" Was Linton sober when you overtook him } " 

" He was not very steady." 

" That will do. He will have no more * headaches ' 
while he is connected with us." 

" Oh, Mr. Armitage 1 " 

" No remonstrance I Edward Linton knew our rule 
and has deliberately infringed it. I often hear of him 
in questionable places. It is useless to attempt to 
intercede with me. I cannot condone a second offence. 
Get to your own work, and take warning by example I " 
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" A notse for you, Mr. Linton ; the porter from 
Armitage and Graddon*s is waiting for an answer," 
said a slipshod servant, as she entered the dingy sitting- 
room where Teddie was musing over the probable con- 
sequences of his late misdoings. The note was an 
abrupt notice of dismissal, and the answer required was 
Teddie's receipt for the amount enclosed as his wages 
then due. Teddie signed the form, and continued to 
sit stupidly at the table with the money and note before 
him until Ronald returned to dinner. 

" Oh Teddie ! Has it really come to this ? I did so 
hope that Mr. Armitage might relent after all ! " he 
exclaimed in much grief at sight of Teddie' s looks of 
despair. 

*' Did you tell him ?" Teddie asked hoarsely. 

*' I was obliged to answer his questions, though I 
said as little as possible. What will you do now ? " 

Teddie shrank from the question. — " Mr. Armitage 
is hard and unjust I " he muttered. 

** Hard, but not unjust. You knew the penalty, yet 
you persisted in breaking the law. How I wish I had 
asked you to go with me last night ! " 

Teddie was silent, he knew that he had had no wish 
to accompany Ronald ; for the innocent recreations of 
his life in Mosworth had no charm for him in Liverpool. 
The quiet games at the reading-rooms had developed 
into the excited interest round a table where money 
was lost or won. The 'king' of the Mechanics* 
Institute of Mosworth was grown weary of easy con- 
quests, and competed now with those whose sleight of 
eye and hand was often supplemented by dishonest 
means. It was the old sad story — ^Teddie had been 
drawn to bet upon his superior skill, and a few games 
won by the victim who was soon to be stripped of his 
all. He now owed debts to a much greater amount 
than the sum upon the table. 

" Do you owe anything at the ' Mariner's ? ' " Ronald 
asked. 

" Yes, perhaps a couple of pounds." 

" Teddie I " 
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" You may well say * Teddie I ' That is nothing to 
the rest of my debts I I am Teddie Linton no longer ; 
I am ruined, disgraced for ever I " 

" Nay 1 Nay 1 Teddie 1 Not ' for ever ? ' " 

" Yes, for ever I " the poor lad mournfully repeated. 
His heart ached for home — the home he would never 
see again — for how could he hold up his head in Mos- 
worth ? How could he face his father ? 

** Oh, Teddie ! I ought to have prevented this ! I 
ought to have watched over you more closely. Tell me 
the whole truth, and let us see if we can't face it 
together." 

" The whole truth " proved worse than Ronald could 
have imagined. Teddie had fallen into a perfect nest 
of thieves, who introduced him to one Mr. Lorenzo 
Duval, an elegant young man, who lent money in the 
most generous and off-hand style, but who had an 
unfortunate habit of demanding payment in a very 
different tone. This young man found it to his advan- . 
tage to court the society of ' would-be-fashionable ' 
young shop lads, or the confidential clerks to large 
firms. Mr. Duval had, however, been rather deceived 
in regard to Edward Linton, who held a lower position 
in the house of Armitage and Graddon than Duval 
expected. He had also calculated too much on Teddie*s 
apparent age, for the troubles of the winter had left 
their mark, and Teddie looked considerably older than 
he really was. 

"Joint stock in hand ;^4o, total amount required 
;^7o ; which leaves a horrible deficit of ;£30. Whew ! " 
exclaimed Ronald. 

** You mean that it leaves ;^5o ! I can't take your 
money, Mr. Ronald. Have I not done enough wrong 
by annoying you with my wickedness ? You have 
already shown me far more kindness than I deserve ! 
No one can blame you ; I have gone wrong through no 
fault of yours I I am not fit to speak to you ! I have 
lowered myself below the meanest grade in Mosworth 
station. I once thought so much of the reputation of 
our family, and was so proud of my own good name — 
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but now ! " He ceased and hid his face in his 

hands. 

Ronald was obliged to return to his own duty, though 
he was very reluctant to leave Teddie thus. For an 
hour after Ronald's departure Teddie remained in the 
same position, then he arose, and sauntering listlessly 
towards the fire-place, found on the mantel-piece a 
letter from his father. It was the "sharp note" of 
which Mr. Linton had spoken in his letter to May. 

Mr. Armitage detained Ronald at business till nearly 
8 p.m. ; and when the latter returned to his lodgings 
Teddie was nowhere to be found. Ronald searched for 
him in vain, he examined all obscure comers in the 
various dockyards, and made fruitless enquiries regard- 
ing all vessels which had left the port during the day. 
On the second day after Teddie's disappearance a hat 
and coat, which had been found in the Mersey, were 
brought to the office of Messrs. Armitage and Graddon. 
The hat was marked with the name of Edward Linton, 
a memorandum book, containing the address of the 
firm, was found in one pocket of the coat, and Mr. 
Linton's letter in the other. The coat and hat had 
been caught by a chain cable attached to a buoy, and it 
seemed too certain that the body of their late owner 
had floated out to sea with the ebbing tide in the 
evening twilight. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



(MB.. A&MITAGE, TO M&. CHESTER.) 



" Liverpool, 

August 



Dear Chester, 

I am sorry to inform you that Edward Linton has 
turned out a complete scamp ! For your sake we were more lenient 
than usual, but on Wednesday we were compelled to carry out our 
rule and dismiss him without a character on account of his drunken 
and dissipated conduct. It seems that he received a letter of reproof 
from his father on the same day ; in the afternoon he disappeared 
from his lodgings and committed suicide in the river. His coat and 
hat were brought to our office yesterday, and I think there is little 
room for doubt as to his fate, though the body has not been found. 
Ronald has made himself ill over the affair, though he is in nowise 
to blame. All your boys are doing well ; James is in Ceylon, and 
we intend to make a captain of Will as soon as he retiuns from 
Madras. I think we shall send Ronald to Spain ere long ; but at 
present he is very valuable in the home department. Please com- 
municate with Linton's friends. 
With kind regards to all your family circle. 

Believe me. 

Yours very truly, 

James Armitage." 



*S it possible ! exclaimed Mrs. Chester. " Edward 
Linton so lost ! How shocked poor Eric will be ! 
And Inspector Linton ! Oh, William ! how will 
you tell him ? " 
% "I cannot do it. I must leave it to Eric ; it is 
c dreadful beyond measure ! " 

' The Chester family were at breakfast when they 

received the sad news. **What is it, mamma.?" 

cried Lilly, her ears wide open at the sound of Teddie*s 
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name. Mrs. Chester explained, but Lilly refused to 
believe that Teddie was so hopelessly lost, and objur- 
gated Ronald for not taking better care of his friend. 
Minnie and Lilly Chester were sadly neglected by their 
mother ; and Lilly, naturally a fine, bright child, had 
grown up in a spirit of reckless independence,, of which 
few had any idea. She was a regular " tomboy," and 
accustomed to use language more like a fast lad of 
eighteen than a girl of twelve ; nevertheless she was 
clever, affectionate, and easily led by those whom she 
respected as well as loved, though under Jessie Rogers 
she had learned much more evil than good. She was 
accustomed to think and act for herself on all occasions ; 
and as soon as she heard of the contents of Mr. Armi- 
tage's letter, she took a resolve which surpassed even 
her usual daring. Gentle Minnie was but her tool, Lilly 
could soon overcome any opposition on her part. After 
breakfast Minnie followed her sister upstairs and found 
Lilly strapping a travelling-shawl and toilette-case to- 
gether with great deliberation. 

" Fetch me the ' Bradshaw ' from the library table, 
and don't say a word to anybody ! " was the first order 
Minnie received. 

" Where are you going ? Mustn't I go too ? " Minnie 
asked, as she returned with the book. 

" To see Ronald. No, I can't take you, old fellow I 
Where is the governor ? Has he gone to town yet .'' " 

" Papa has gone to Chelmsley with Mr. Cleasby. I, 
saw them driving from the door as I came upstairs." 

" Excellent I And the mater goes to the ' Old 
Women's Gossip ' about half-past ten, don't she ? " 

" Mamma is going to the Quarterly Meeting of the 
Bible Society this morning, it is to be held at Aunt 
Anne's this time." 

" Gollopshus ! I'll bring Aunt Anne something nice 
for that blessed little dodge 4 All the nuisances are 
out of the way. Train starts at eleven o'clock ; I'll be 
with Ronald by five. Hurrah 1 " 

" Oh, Lilly ! How can — how dare you ." 
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" Shut up, softey ! I'm going to find Teddie Linton. 
Where is Jess, she wasn't at breakfast ? " 

" She's got a headache." 

" May it last till doomsday I Now, I'm going down 
the back stairs, through the orchard, and by the back 
lane to the station. There isn't an3rthing wrong in a 
fellow's going to see his brother in the holidays, but we 
needn't blow a trumpet about it. You had better not 
come with me to the station, but you can go to the end 
of the lane if you like." 

So they started, Minnie with many misgivings, but 
fascinated into silence bv Lilly's boldness. On the stair- 
case they encountered the housekeeper. Lilly had pro- 
vided for this danger, and was simply arrayed in her 
garden dress and hat; it was nothing uncommon for 
the children to take a travelling-bag, and all sorts of 
household appurtenances, and play "Gipsies" in the 
woods till quite late at night. Mrs. Mullen therefore 
saw nothing more suspicious than usual when she met 
the children stealing downstairs with their luggage. 

** Oflf again. Miss Lilly ? Was there ever such a 
scamp ! Have you got anything to eat ? " 

" No, Mrs. Mullen ; we only want a few dry biscuits, 
if you please." 

"Won't you have some sandwiches and some milk ?" 
asked the housekeeper, leading the way to her own 
store-closet. 

** Min * chums ' milk so dreadfully, and I can't be 
bothered to carry the big bottle myself." 

Mrs. Mullen had found an old travelling-flask, which 
she filled with weak sherry and water : — " There I That 
is light enough. Be o£f, you desperate young robbers ! 
I suppose we shan't see you again till dark ; but don't 
carry the game too far," she said, as she gave the flask 
and a parcel of sandwiches to Lilly. 

" Oh, Mullen I Mullen 1 ! You are an old angel I 
You are the most splendiferous old housekeeper ! I'll 
bring you something awfully nice when I come back 
from — ^the pool ! " Lilly had nearly revealed her actual 
destination. 
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"Oh! so jou are bound for Redpool?" said Mrs. 
Mullen. " Well ! take care you don't fall in." 

" No matter if I did ; I can swim like a fish, and so 
can Min. But don't be frightened, I'll not tumble in 
just yet. Good-bye, old Mullen ; you are a downright 
scrumptious old love ! — Come on Lieutenant Lubber- 
kins ! What a splendid sell ! " Lilly added, when they 
got out of the house. " Now, Min, you had best take 
half of these sandwiches, and stay in the woods till the 
afternoon, or go to Nannie Green's if you like it better. 
Any how, you mustn't go home till nearly dark or they 
will be after me. As soon as I get to Liverpool I'll 
telegraph, and it will get here about dinner-time, so 
you will ]uK>w that I am safe. Do you understand ? " 

" Yes ; but I do wish that you would take me with 
you." 

" Can't, Lieutenant ; financial and other reasons for- 
bid me," replied the Bandit Chieftain. " You will obey 
orders without more ado, or I'll blow your brains out 
on my return ! " 

" Lilly ! " 

" ' Lilly,' indeed I How dare you address me by such 
a ridiculous womanish name .^ Once for all, Lieutenant 
Lubberkins, understand that on the forest range I own 
to no other title save that of ' Captain Pratt,' the leader 
of the bandits of Redwood. Now, farewell, and don't 
blubber." The Captain kissed his subordinate, and left 
him at the end of the lane. " Lieutenant Lubberkins " 
disobeyed orders immediately by weeping dolefully as 
soon as he was left alone. Meanwhile the redoubtable 
" Captain " marched on to Mosworth station. He felt 
rather nervous as he approached the booking-office ; 
Eric, Sergeant Fowler, Mr. Gray, and Bruxby (the ticket 
collector), all knew him, and all would have to be 
dodged. Luckily, Sergeant Fowler was not on duty, 
Eric was safe in the Telegraph office, apait from the 
main building of the station. Having safely possessed 
herself of the precious slip of pasteboard, Lilly thank- 
fully remembered that the tickets were not examined on 
leaving Mosworth ; so she put a bold face on the matter. 
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bade Tom Bruxby an easy "good morning" as she 
passed the barrier, nodded to Mr. Gray, and coolly took 
her seat as if she were going only a mile or two out of 
the town. She got a great fright before the train 
moved, for Mr. Oldridge appeared on the platform, 
evidently prepared for a journey ; he always travelled 
second class, and he never smoked. Oh ! would he — 
would he get into her compartment ? It was mightily 
stupid to be sure, but the Bandit Chief had quite for- 
gotten to pocket a domino, or even a veil, as a handy 
disguise in case of need ; he shrank into the furthest 
comer, and did not venture to look up until some 
minutes after the train had left Mosworth. Then he 
timidly raised his eyes to find that an inoffensive school- 
boy was his only companion. School-boys and the 
Captain were naturally kindred spirits. Alec Morton 
and the Bandit of Redwopd fraternised directly, and 
by the time they reached Moorhill Junction were calling 
each other " old fellow ! " in the most confidential 
style. Then the Bandit discovered that his companion 
was likewise bound for Liverpool, and they agreed to 
travel together all the way. But it was Teddie Linton 
upon whom the Bandit's thoughts were concentrated, 
and in the fulness of his heart he told Alec Morton 
what brought him so far from home. At the mention 
of Ronald Chester's name Alec took a paper from his 
pocket containing an account of the entertainment at 
which Ronald had assisted on the night of poor Teddie's 
downfall. 

"'The Rev. Leopold Morton in the chair,' — ^that's 
my governor," he said. " I know your brother Ronald 
quite well, and Mr. James Chester too. I am going 
home for the holidays; I go to school at a stupid 
old place in Yorkshire, you know. If your brother 
can't find a place for you, you might come and stay at 
the Vicarage with us. I am sure mother would be 
pleased ; she thinks no end of Ronald, and so does 
Cis." 

" Is your sister little ? " 

" I have two ; Cissy is grown up, and Janie is about 
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your size, but she isn't half such a jolly fellow as yon 
are I " 

" Captain Pratt" felt much flattered by the admiration 
of his new friend : Alec Morton was delighted with the 
account of the bandit game. At Liverpool, he found 
his father waiting for him, and introduced Lilly as "The 
jolliest fellow ! — I mean the nicest girl — ^you ever saw !" 

Mr. Morton thought that it was rather strange for 
Ronald Chester's sister to travel so far alone, he pro- 
cured a cab for her, and she directed the man to drive 
straight to Ronald's lodgings, where she had some time 
to wait before her brother came in from business. 

** Lilly 1 How did you get here ? " he exclaimed, as 
she flew into his arms. 

" By the train ; I've come to look after Teddie Linton. 
What have you done with him ? " 

Ronald shut the door. " Have you not heard of poor 
Teddie's sad fate ? Surely, Lillian .'* 

" Hush ! I won't listen I Teddie isn't drowned I He 
wouldn't do such a cowardly thing, I know he wouldn't ! 
If he is dead somebody has murdered him, and I'll have 
them hanged for it ! But I believe he isn't dead ; he 
is only hiding somewhere in misery, through the cruelty 
of your nasty Mr. Armitage. I've come to look for 
him, and I'll do it, if I have to crawl all round the town 
on my hands and knees I " 

** Lilly Chester I I knew you were a madcap, but I 
never ." 

" No ! I dare say you never did I You are like the 
Lieutenant, as stupid as a donkey. If / lose a friend 
now ." 

" Stop, Lilly I Who is the Lieutenant ? " 

"Lieutenant Lubberkins, Minnie then. Don't you 
know that we play 'Captain Pratt' up in High Red- 
wood ? I've been captain since last February ; we 
started the band on the day after the great revolution — 
at least we organised it ; we had played at bandits off" 
and on for some time before that. It is glorious fun, 
only Min is so precious soft I Old Mullen thought 
that we were going to Redpool this morning ; it was 
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so scrumptious ! She actually gave me this flask and 
some sandwiches. But I had such awful dodging round 
to get my ticket at Mosworth ; there were heaps of foes 
in the station, and I couldn't shoot them, you know. 
Mr. Oldridge nearly pounced on me ; he came on the 
platform, and I was perfectly doubled up with terror 
lest he should get into my compartment, but he didn't ; 
and I escaped Eric too, for a blessing ! So I got safe 
here." 

" Where did you leave Minnie ? " 

" In Redwood Cleugh ; she had orders to go to Nannie 
Green's till twilight. Oh! I forgot! — I promised to 
telegraph to her as soon as I got here, but I never 
heard of a bandit chieftain using the telegraph, so it 
don't matter. I say, Ronald I Where is Teddie } " 

" I do not know, Lilly ! I cannot tell what to do with 
you. You must be either a very foolish child or a very 
naughty girl ! " 

" I'm not naughty ! I've come straight to my own 
brother, and I do care about Teddie ; it will kill Mr. 
Linton if Teddie is lost ; and papa says that Mr. Linton 
is worth all the other inspectors put together ; so just 
you think about that ! You are a mean thing, Ronald ! 
You are a mean thing ! I couldn't sleep a wink or rest 
half a minute if I were you ; and yet, there you are, 
going to business as coolly as if you were a fish with- 
out feelings ! Oh ! You are just the meanest of old 
things ! " 

Ronald scarcely heard this tirade, he was thinking so 
busily. Had Lilly been a year or two older he would 
have been horrified at her proceedings ; and, as it was, 
he was greatly perplexed by the strange mixture of 
innocence and precocity she exhibited. 

The younger members of the Chester family had been 
allowed much more license than the elders. The two 
youngest boys, Eric and Sydney, did deeds never 
thought of in the most daring moods of their prede- 
cessors in the Windy Hill nursery ; but none of the 
boys had Lillian's spirit, either in deed or word. Reck- 
less as she was^ she was staunch to her own ideas of 

II 
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right ; but, beyond a downright breakage of any of the 
ten commandments, she had no conception of evil. 
** Mrs. Grundy " she despised and defied ; and she saw 
no difference between her setting off from Windy Hill to 
hunt for Teddie Linton in the wild places of Liverpool, 
and Mr. Stanle/s search for Dr. Livingstone in Africa. 
Ronald induced her to express regret at the idea of the 
alarm which would be caused by her absence, but it 
was useless to charge her with any other fault. He 
sent a telegram to assure his parents of her safety, and 
then took her to Mr. Armitage's house. Finding that 
Mr. and Mrs. Armitage were from home, Ronald and 
Lilly walked on to Mr. Graddon's. The junior partner 
was an old bachelor, who lived with his maiden sister. 
A sweet old lady was Miss Lucy Graddon ; she soon 
made friends with Lilly, and at once invited her to 
spend the night. Lilly amused Miss Graddon by a 
recital of her adventures. " Wouldn't you just have 
done the same ? " she asked, in conclusion. 

" I think I might have longed to do so ; but, you see, 
I never was a bandit, and my mamma would have 
interfered, I think." 

** Mamma didn't get a chance to interfere ; but isn't 
Ronald nasty — so cool — he doesn't care a bit for 
Teddie ? " 

" Indeed, Lilly, you are mistaken ; he has been ex- 
ceedingly troubled about the loss of his poor friend. 
You know that Ronald cannot always do what he would 
like ; his time is not his own." 

''Mr. Armitage is a selfish, cross old pig I He 
oughtn't to keep Ronald at work just now ! " 

" Hush I Hush ! That is not the way for little girts 
to speak about old gentlemen ! I don't allow any 
bandits to enter my drawing-room." 

At supper Lilly was offered a glass of wine by Mr. 
Graddon, while his sister pressed some milk upon her 
notice. Lilly chose the wine, which she drank some- 
what greedily, as she exclaimed : — " I like wine ; milk 
is only for babies ! " 

Miss Graddon called her to her side. " Lilly ! " she 
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said solemnly. " How do you think I would look and 
feel if I saw you playing with, and affectionately caress- 
ing, the murderer of poor Edward Linton ? " 

" I should think you would pull me away and shake 
me till I saw millions of stars in broad daylight 1 " 

** It was strong drink that ruined Edward, and perhaps 
killed him. Will you like it now ? " 

*' Oh I — but it*s only wine ; I don't like brandy and 
gin, and, of course, I won't get tipsy." 

" I dare say Edward did not like spirit at first. 
Listen, Lilly ! When I was just your age I had a very 
dear friend named Clara ; she was very bright and full 
of fun, just as you are. She never thought of being 
tipsy either; but at all our little parties she would 
drink as much wine as she could get. As she grew up 
she went on in the same way, gradually taking more and 
more, till at last people were sometimes quite shocked 
at her. When she was nineteen she married a hand- 
some, kind-hearted gentleman, who loved her very much, 
but who did not know anything about the sad habit 
into which she had fallen. Soon after her marriage she 
had a serious illness, then she took lots of wine on the 
excuse that it would make her strong. Still she went 
on and on, till at last her husband found out that she 
was often quite silly with the quantity she had taken. 
The discovery was a great shock. He tried to keep the 
liquor from her, but every now and then she stole his 
keys and drank till she was crazy. One day, when she 
had contrived to get possession of the key, her little 
boy followed her into the cellar ; she turned upon the 
poor child in her drunken fury and threw him so 
violently upon the stone floor that she killed him on 
the spot. After that poor Clara never recovered her 
senses ; she died in a lunatic asylum four years since." 

Lilly sat silent for a few moments, then she ex- 
claimed : — " I guess Lieutenant Lubberkins will have 
to reform his ways pretty smartly when I get back to 
Redwood ! Oh, Miss Graddon ! do you really think 
that poor Teddie is drowned ? " 

** My dear child, I should be very glad if I could 
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think otherwise, but all the evidence is against his 
being alive. Maddened by shame and remorse, he 
appears to have rushed towards the river and either 
fallen or thrown himself into its depths. The exact 
details may not be known, but it is too sure that strong 
drink has claimed its victim. The police are still on 
the watch, but most people consider the clothes found 
in the river as quite conclusive." 

"The police are a set of old duffers!" muttered 
Lilly, but she said no more aloud. She stayed two 
days with Miss Graddon, and then Ronald took her 
home. Mrs. Chester scolded a little, but her husband 
only laughed at the escapade, so Miss Lilly got off 
very cheaply. On the evening after their return to 
Windy Hill Lilly and Ronald walked over to Mosworth 
to see Mr. Linton. 

"We have come to tell you the news from Liverpool," 
said Ronald. — Lilly went up to Mr. Linton and stood 
beside him, as her brother continued. — " Lilly came 
over to see me, and I have just brought her back." 

"Did you see Ted die, Miss Chester.?" asked Mr. 
Linton, surprised at the strange expression on the 
child's face, and the way in which she kept hold of his 
hand. Lilly burst into tears at the question. 

"Miss Chester! Miss Lilly; what is the matter.? 
Is Teddie dead .? " 

" Oh, no ! Not dead ! — ^but — ^we cannot find him \ 
he is lost, but I am sure — sure that he isn't dead ! " 

Then Ronald told the sad story as gently as he 
could. 

" * If I am bereaved, I am bereaved ! ' The Lord's 
will be done," murmured the Inspector. "Alive or 
dead, he has disgraced my name, and is dead to me ! 
Four boys, and only Paul left ! I have no son now, 
save Paul ! " 

" But, Mr. Linton, — dear, dear Mr. Linton ! — ^when 
Teddie comes back, all ragged and sorry, you will run 
out and forgive him } I know you will ! For he will 
be sorry, I know. I'm certain — certain that he isn't 
dead ! I can't feel him to be dead in my heart ! He 
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will come back and be sorry, and you will forgive him, 
I know you will ! " 

" He is dead, Miss Lilly, — dead to me ! " 

Ronald led Lilly away, judging rightly that the 
afflicted father was best left to himself. Lilly was 
silent all the way to Windy Hill ; and, whatever her 
thoughts might be, she said no more to others on the 
subject of Teddie's disappearance. Ronald remained 
at home for a few days, then he returned to Liverpool. 

For awhile the Bandit Chieftain went about in a very 
subdued frame of mind, but at length he seemed to 
have recovered his spirits. It was a hot afternoon in 
August, the Captain sat on the branch of a tree close 
to Redpool, the Lieutenant lay amongst the moss and 
ferns at his feet half asleep. 

** Lieutenant Lubberkins ! " quoth the Captain sud- 
denly. Waken up, I say ! Business of immense im- 
portance demands our attention ! " 

** What do you want ? " 

" When I was abroad, afar from these forest glades, 
I saw many strange sights and learned much wisdom. I 
have come to a great decision. There must be a refor- 
mation I Your habits are very disorderly ; I intend to 
make you take a solemn vow.'* 

" Talk English ; do, Lilly, please I " 

** What other language do I ever use ? You have 
broken one of our strictest rules this very moment I I 
believe I shall have to consign you to capital punish- 
ment ere long, if you are not more careful ! Haven't I 
told you that it is treason to call me ' Lilly ' within the 
boundaries of Redwood ? I have told you scores of 
times that it is only allowable by permission at Windy 
Hill ; and it is downright high treason here in our chief 
haunt on the banks of Redpool 1 But your language, 
like everything else about you, is thoroughly demoral- 
ized. Nothing but the great vow can save you from 
utter destruction ! Wake up, and beg my pardon for 
your last offence, without more ado, or 1*11 look round 
for my carabine I " 

*' I beg your pardon, then." 
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** That isn't the way ! Get up, you lazy scoundrel ! 
and go down on your knees before me and make a 
proper apology, as you ought; Say — * Please, your 
Worship,' — No, I mean * Noble Chieftain I I humbly 
crave thy forgiveness, and vow never to offend thee 
again ! ' " 

" Can't be bothered ! " 

"What!— What do I hear?" cried the Chieftain, 
descending from the branch upon which he had been 
swinging, — ^and getting tragical by degrees, until his 
passion reached its climax, — ^and he stood over the 
Lieutenant in his most ferocious aspect. "Do you 
defy me ? The pool is deep, the wood is lonely, — 
beware ! " 

" Lilly ! Lilly ! ! Oh, do be Lilly Chester again ! 
You frighten me so when you look like that I " 

" Hawoof ! How soft you are ! " The Captain sat 
down, disgusted at the cowardice of his subordinate. 

"Well, but Lilly! What is the great vow? It 
isn't anything bloody, is it?** asked poor Minnie; for 
Minnie had once been nearly terrified out of her sensed 
by a terrific scene enacted by Eric, Sidney, and Lilly, in 
the large attic at Windy Hill, in which " a bloody bowl'* 
(or at least an imitation thereof) had formed a great 
feature. Minnie had never recovered the shock to her 
delicate nerves which she had received on her sudden 
entrance while the ceremonies of the " secret tribunal '* 
were at their height. Lilly and the boys had no idea of 
the terrible pain they inflicted ruthlessly on the sensitive 
little creature, who would have died under the torture 
rather than bring disgrace on her tormentors by com- 
plaining to the rest of the household. Lilly delighted 
in sensational experiences; she only thought Minnie 
was stupid when she screamed at wrong moments, and 
never thought that the terror she expressed was real 
instead of assumed as the victim of the Chieftain when 
angry or in a tragical mood. 

" Oh dear, no I We shan't kill anything over it ! " 
replied Lilly. " But if we could get the cellar key we 
might have a glorious affair ! We could take the great 
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vcfU) in the cellar at midnight, all dressed in white, with 
black masks on our faces, and tall wax tapers in our 
hands. A taper in one hand and an axe in the other to 
smash the big beer barrel and a few wine bottles after 
the vow was taken. Oh, if Sidney and Eric would only 
join, it would be splendid 1 " 

'* Oh no I No I I won't go in the cellar at midnight ! 
I won't ! I won't ! And you will waste all the wine ! 
ril tell papa how wicked you are going to be ! I will ! 
I will 1 " The Lieutenant had mutinied in good earnest. 

" You foolish fellow ! I only said how grand it 
would be 1 But of course we can't do it, so don't make 
yourself so ridiculous. We can't go in the cellar, but 
you will have to take the great vow ; I shan't let you oflf 
that 1 " 

'* I don't want to be a bandit any more ! I won't be 
Lieutenant Lubberkins; I am Minnie. Chester ! " 

" Stuff ! You are a little cowardly goose I I'll shake 
you till you come to pieces if you blubber any longer ! 
Stop it, this minute." 

" Don't be dreadful, then." 

" I'm not going to 1 Now Lieutenant, your maudlin 
ways are really past all bearing; there has been no 
order in the Band since you took to drinking, and I am 
determined to reform the whole affair. All spirituous 
liquors shall from henceforth be abjured ; and, if 
amongst our booty we find any such, or any wine in cask 
or bottle, it shall be sold, and the profits equally divided ; 
no member of the Band shall from henceforth be allowed 
to drink the same. Other Bands have been broken up 
or taken captive through drink, but the Band of Red- 
wood shall endure for ages. For example's sake, it is 
decreed that the Captain be subject to the same law ; so 
I shall take the vow as well as you ; but it is quite 
unnecessary on my part ; you understand." 

Now the Lieutenant was decidedly more temperate 
than the Captain, so this statement may be doubted ; 
but the Captain had a curious way of attributing all his 
own sins to his innocent follower, and the Lieutenant 
was (or ought to have been) accustomed to be punished 
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for all maimer of crimes ht had never committed, or 
even imagined. 

" Lilly ! When will yon stop playing at bandits ?" 

It had suddenly dawned upon the Lieutenant that short 
frocks, idle daj^ in Redwood, and even school-time 
must come to an ,end, and give place to a new phase of 
existence. The Lieutenant was miserable, therefore he 
looked into the future in search of comfort. The 
Captain was happy on the forest range ; he lived but for 
the present, and a change of existence had no charm 
for his soul, so he replied : — 

" ' Stop being a bandit ? ' Oh ! when I am about 
twice as old as Methusalem." 

" But you can't fly round among the trees in a long 
dress. Ada Brian got her first when she was fourteen* 
You will have to be a lady when you are sixteen, any 
how ! " 

" I shan't ! unless I want to. Fll be a bandit all my 
life ! " 

"You can't. Ma will make you wear long dresses, 
and then you will see." 

"I'll tsike to the woods altogether if the old lady 
gets preposterously aggravating. I can easy roost in a 
tree." 

" I shan't come with you then ; I won't stay in the 
woods at night, and I guess the game-keepers will stop 
you pretty quickly." 

" Humph I " said the Captain, and desolation entered 
into his soul, for civilisation and long dresses were as 
dungeon and chains to his free-bom spirit. 

" But Lilly ; you might as well tell me what you 
mean by the gnat vow ^" Minnie said, after they had 
sat in silence for some time. 

Lilly rehearsed the story of her first evening at Liver- 
pool, and the resolution which had risen therefrom. 
The story of Clara aflfected Minnie, for her schoolmates 
had often commented on Lilly's greediness in the matter 
of wine. Nestling close to her sister, curling her arm 
round her, and slipping her other hand into Lilly's 
right hand, she looked as unlike a drunken bandit as 
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possible. Two pretty English children looking very 
serious, the elder eagle-eyed and eager, the other dove- 
eyed and gentle, was all the sun saw as he peeped 
through the leafy shade on the banks of the Redpool. 

" So we will have a grand ceremony up here, and we 
will buiy the wine flask at the foot of the bandit's oak, 
or we will sink it solemnly in Redpool, and renounce 
the accursed thing (remember, that's the right way to 
speak of it) for evermore," concluded Lilly. 

"Whether we are bandits or no," added Minnie, 
** you can have a ceremony here if you want to, but I 
know what I'll do, — real, proper, and true. I'll tell Mr. 
Oldridge, and get into the Band of Hope." 

" Oh, scrumptious ! So will I. I never thought of 
that. Then we can go to the galas ! Hurrah ! ! ! " 

"We will have to ask mamma," went on Minnie, 
" because you know what papa said about * ticing 
children to do or to prmnise an)^hing without their 
parents' knowledge.' Won't Mr. Oldridge be pleased ?" 

** I should think he will turn a somersault he will be 
so charmed ! Yes, ,we had best tell the mater and get 
her consent, but we won't be in a hurry to inform the 
governor till it is done." 

" How I wish Sydney and Eric would join us ! " said 
Minnie. " I'll make them ! " cried the Captain. But 
when the bandits informed Sydney he shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, " Humbug ! Don't bother me ! " 
whereupon Miss Lilly was rather crestfallen. 

After dinner the children asked Mrs. Chester if they 
might go to Mosworth and see Mr. and Mrs. Oldridge. 
" We haven't seen them this great while ! Mamma ! 
we are going to join the Band of Hope," exclaimed 
Lilly. 

" Don't be so silly ! You have plenty of fun without 
going to the galas. Your papa won't like it, I'm sure," 
said Mrs. Chester. 

Lilly rehearsed the story of Clara ; Mrs. Chester was 
evidently impressed by it, though the permission to join 
the Band of Hope was given in a very hesitating way. 
It was enough for the children, who rushed oflf in high 
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glee. They went to the station first to see Eric. Eric 
was very indignant at being called from his work and 
attacked in the presence of several of his comrades. 
He repulsed the children even more rudely than Sydney 
had done. 

Lilly began to doubt the wisdom of her resolution, 
and to hope that Mr. Oldridge would not be at home. 
This hope was extinguished on reaching Mount Pleasant, 
and the bandits marched into the parlour of doom. 
Mr. Oldridge kissed them both, and taking Minnie on 
his knee, discovered that she had been crying, and asked 
the cause of her tears. 

" Eric was so unkind I We came to join the Band of 
Hope, and Eric scolded us for asking him to join too. 
He said he wouldn't be friends with us, and that he 
wouldn't play with us again, because we were a couple 
of greedy little sneaks." 

^' Eric is too much of a man to play with little girls 
now, so you must not fret about that ; but why did he 
call you greedy sneaks ? " 

'' Because he said it was only the tea parties and the 
galas that we wanted to get to in the Band of Hope. It 
was not that at all that made us want to join." 

** What is it then, Minnie." 

" I want to be good and happy ; I don't want Lilly to 
go mad, and I don't want to be a bandit any more ! " 

** Don't want to be what ? " cried Mr. Oldridge, 
completely puzzled. 

" To be a bandit in Redwood. I hate them ! " cried 
Minnie. 

" Bandits in Redwood \ This is the first time I have 
heard of them. What business have they to meddle 
with you ? " 

" Oh I don't you know." — Minnie was beginning, 
when Lilly, who had been pacing the room and medita- 
ting how to effect her escape, suddenly turned round 
upon the treacherous Lieutenant. 

" Oh ! You wretched little duffer I Shan't you just 
have a time of it as soon as you get home ! I'll lock 
you up in the dungeon for a twelve month ! I'll make 
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Eric and Sydney frighten you out of your life ! I'll hold 
a grand tribunal in the box-room ! You base sneak I 
You hateful traitor ! I'll — I'll — I'll exterminate you 1 ! ! 
I will ! ! I " Between mock heroics and genuine anger 
Lilly worked herself up into a reckless passion. In 
vain Mr. Oldridge scolded and threatened. Lilly stormed 
at Minnie until her breath was fairly exhausted. Minnie 
shivered and cowered down like a frightened bird^ 
clinging to Mr. Oldridge. 

" Oh, Lilly I Forgive me, Lilly, and please don't 
scold so I " she panted, as at last Lilly came to a pause. 
The white face and faint voice recalled the infuriated 
bandit to recollection and instant penitence. Lilly 
knelt beside Minnie and began to smother her witn 
kisses and embraces. 

" Minnie I I didn't mean to hurt you ! I'll forgive 
you, Min I Don't shake so ; I won't be a bandit any 
more I On the honour of a soldier and a gentleman, 
I'll do anything you like I I'll go in the dungeon my- 
self ; you can tie my hands and throw me into Redpool 
if you like I " 

In the evening Mr. Oldridge took the children home 
in his own close carriage, and had a long talk with Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester regarding the unwholesome state of 
liberty in which they had so long been indulged. It 
was eventually determined to send them to school in 
Liverpool, where they could be under the supervision 
of Lilly's wise and kind friend, Miss Graddon. Not 
long after the children left home, Jessie Rogers eloped 
from Windy Hill with her eldest cousin, Cuthbert 
Chester. Cuthbert was in business as an architect, and 
almost independent of his parents' assistance ; though 
he found it rather an awkward matter when they dis- 
owned him, and refused to meet his wife upon any 
terms. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



UT we must return to our first friends, May and 
Florence. The day after Lilly and Ronald broke 
the news to him, Mr. Linton went to Liverpool, 
had an interview with Messrs. Armitage and 
Graddon, collected the trifling property which 
poor Teddie had left at his lodgings, and paid one 
or two small accounts. Mr. Duval did not attempt 
to press his bill as it was not a claim which the 
law would support, and Ronald Chester had quietly 
settled the debt at the Mariner's Arms. When May 
and Florence parted with Mr. Linton in Scotland he 
looked well and happy, though his hair was sprinkled 
with gray ; but it was a man with hair as white as Mrs. 
Fowler's, and with a settled look of patient yet hopeless 
sorrow, who folded them in his arms on their return to 
Station-street. Mr. Linton gave the two small trunks, 
containing the relics of the lost one, into May's charge, 
saying, as he handed the keys to her : — " Take them, 
and do as you will with them, only keep them out of 
my sight. Paul is my only son now ! " 

From that day Edward's name was never spoken 
around the household fire. Only May breathed a 
prayer daily for the wanderer's return, and shed secret 
tears over the contents of those trunks. Florence 
believed that her cousin was dead, and cherished no 
hope of his reappearance. In the end of October old 
Smith passed peacefully away ; and though Lizzie 
missed her grandfather, his death did i;iot affect her so 
injuriously as May had feared. Her time was spent 
chiefly amongst her poorer neighbours ; and wherever 
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sorrow and death were busiest, Lizzie Fowler, with her 
sweet, pale face and gentle smile, was there also. She 
wore no hideous robe, she took no formal vow, she 
sought neither fame or profit, save the soothing of her 
own deep wound by trying to soften the griefs of others. 
The quiet routine of life went on from day to day till 
Christmas came round again. Florence had now been 
more than a year in Mosworth. An eventful year ! At 
Christmas Arthur Beverley went home for a few weeks, 
and Paul came down from London to spend a month. 
The awkward boy had grown into a graceful stripling ; 
his presence was at once familiar, and yet strange. His 
open-hearted, yet refined manner amongst his old friends 
won aflfection for him on all sides. Mr. Chester invited 
him to Windy Hill ; Mr. Oldridge asked him to Mount 
Pleasant ; Mr. Bernard congratulated his father ; and 
the Grays, Murrays, and Fowlers were perfectly charmed 
with him ; even Mrs. Morrison and Jackey found no 
subject for sarcasm in any of his doings. He sketched 
his old haunt in the goods-yard, and took crayon like- 
nesses of his old friends amongst the horses, to the 
intense delight of their drivers. Then, in the evenings 
spent round the kitchen fire, while he illustrated his 
talk with many an off-hand sketch from memory, besides 
the carefully- finished drawings or paintings produced 
from his portfolio, Paul entertained the company for 
hours by the recital of all the wonders he had seen 
abroad. Mr. Linton, Mrs. Gray, and Sergeant Fowler 
never tired of listening to his descriptions of the Holy 
Land, while Mr. Gray and the younger members of the 
audience seemed more interested in the domestic life 
and scenery of other foreign parts, while Inspector 
Murray begged for railway details and prospects, and 
repeated his often -expressed desire for a "job over 
seas," a desire which Mrs. Murray and the Mosworth 
Directorate had apparently hitherto combined to dis- 
appoint and repress. 

These pleasant evenings flew past, and all too quickly 
the month of January departed. When Paul returned 
to London, Florence, Barbara, and Mr. Linton accom- 
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panied him. Florence would rather have had May for 
her companion, but Barbara was the one to whom the 
trip was most justly due, as she had worked hard for 
many months without any change. They arrived in the 
metropolis at a late hour, and spent the first night in an 
hotel. 

"It is a Temperance house, father. I thought it 
would be better for the girls,'' said Paul, in an apologetic 
tone, as they entered a neat sitting-room where a com- 
fortable fire gave a pleasant welcome to the cold and 
tired travellers. 

"You have done quite right, my dear boy — quite 
right for us all. The fact is, I — I am — I have taken the 
pledge myself ! " Mr. Linton blushed and stammered 
as he made the announcement, for it always seemed to 
him like a confession of despicable weakness, though 
Paul received it with a warm expression of delight. 

Next day Mr. Linton took Florence to consult a 
celebrated surgeon. Paul and Laurence Wilmot called 
in the evening to learn the result. Laurence had not 
been able to pay his promised visit to Mosworth, so he 
was glad of this opportunity of seeing Paul's father and 
making his acquaintance. 

" And what does the great man of the greatest city 
in the world say about you, Florrie ? " asked Paul, as 
he came up to the sofa. 

" He says that if I will remain in Loitdon and submit 
to his orders for awhile, I shall be able to part with my 
crutch, and make good use of mv foot. I will ' hobble ' 
a little to the end of my days ; that is all ! " 

" And a very good * all,' compared to our first fears ! 
I saw Lady Osmotherley this morning, she sent yon 
this note.** 

Florence opened the envelope, and read as follows : — 

«Deassst Flo, 

Your clever cousin tells me that you have come up 
to consult the doctors, and that his father and youneest sister are 
with you. I suppose that your uncle will be ODli|[ea to return to 
Mosworth before long, but you may have to remain some time in 
the doctor's hands. At any rate you must all come to me ; it is 
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nonsense to think of taking lodgings or remaining at an hotel while 
I have oceans of room to spare, and a most hearty welcome to give 
you. I want to see your uncle, if only for the sake of Paul, who is 
a great favourite with me. You must all be ready by eleven o'clock 
to-morrow morning, when Sir Egbert and I will bnng the carriage 
and transport you to the house of 

Your affectionate old schoolmate, 

Alice Osmotherlky." 

And so before the end of the next day the little party 
from Mosworth found themselves mider the roof of a 
Baronet. Florence was once more surrounded by the 
luxuries to which she had been accustomed ; Barbara 
wandered about as if in a dream ; while it was hard to 
say which was the shyest and most uncomfortable 
during the first hours of their acquaintance — ^the quiet 
but intelligent Inspector Linton, or the well-meaning 
but somewhat empty-headed Sir Egbert. In the even- 
ing, however, all went well, for with graceful tact Lady 
Osmotherley had added her Uncle Beverley — the homely, 
genial-natured Vicar of Sandilands — ^to the list of guests 
staying in the house, and invited old Mr. Wilmot, 
Laurence, and Paul to join them at dinner. Much to 
his surprise, Mr. Linton found himself talking quite 
naturally and freely with Sir Egbert, Mr. Wilmot, and 
Mr. Beverley. " What a clever man father is ! I never 
knew he was so clever ! " Barbara whispered to Florence, 
as she noted the interested and delighted looks of the 
little audience which Mr. Linton was regaling with 
some anecdotes of phenomena or accidents which had 
fallen under his notice round Mosworth. Mr. Wilmot 
quite enjoyed the evening, while the Vicar of Sandilands 
invited Mr. Linton to give a lecture on railway life and 
character, in the Mechanics' Institute, in his parish. 
He was really sorry to part with the Inspector, when at 
the end of the week Mr. Linton was obliged to return 
to his duty. He went home much pleased with the 
results of his trip and the reception he had met with 
amqngst the friends of Florence and Paul. He had 
expected to feel very awkward on account of his pledge 
when first seated at Sir Egbert's table, but a quiet hint 
from Florence to Lady Osmotherley, and from her to 
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the well-trained servants, supplied him silently with 
water ; and, when Lady Osmotherley rose to go to the 
drawing-room, she turned to Laurence Wilmot, saying 
gaily : — " The members of the Temperance League 
had better follow me, and leave the old-fashioned fogies 
to get under the table as they please." Sir Egbert 
stared, but Mr. Beverley caught the hint at once, and 
seized old Mr. Wilmot, saying : — " We are not ' old 
fogies* yet, Mr. Wilmot, so let us accompany youth, 
beauty, and genius to the higher regions ; " and after 
this there was no sitting over the wine cup during 
Inspector Linton's stay in Grosvenor-square. 

The winter sky lowered drearily on the outer world 
of London, but the genial warmth of kindness made a 
stunmer-like impression on the hearts of the visitors at 
Sir Egbert Osmotherley* s ; and the Linton family in 
after days looked back pleasantly on the " grand time 
when father went to London with Cousin Florrie." 

Lady Osmotherley took good care of all her visitors, 
and though Florence was a good deal confined to 
the house by the doctor's orders, she luxuriated in 
new books, pretty fancy-work, and all the pleasures of 
the bright evening gatherings. Barbara was almost 
intoxicated by the endless delights to which she was 
introduced by her new friends. Barbara was a clever 
child, her perceptions were quick, and she had a great 
faculty of imitation, so that she readily caught the tone 
of the society to which she was now introduced, and put 
neither Paul nor Florence to the blush for her ignorance. 
The stipulated ** fortnight " was extended to nearly six 
weeks, and it was the middle of March before Florence 
and Barbara returned to Mosworth, laden with gifts 
from their kind friends. It was with happy hearts, and 
in the best of health and spirits, that they once more 
found themselves on Mosworth platform, and were 
received by the equally happy May. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

'AS May told you that we have had no less than 
three gallant wooers besieging the house ever 
since Christinas ? Two were from the Borders, 
and would scarce be said nay on any terms ; the 
third was John Gilbert — ^Elsie Murray's brother- 
in-law. May treated them all very cruelly, and 
would not give the least encouragement to any 
of the three ! " so said Mr. Linton, as he sat 
down to the evening meal in the cosy old kitchen 
at No. 7. 

Of course the blushing May was severely cross- 
examined and plentifully teased by Barbara and 
Florence. The evening of their return to Mosworth 
was a merry one, and when they went upstairs they 
chattered on till past two o'clock next morning, greatly 
to the annoyance of Arthur Beverley, who slept in the 
next room. 

The days and weeks made months and the months 
made up years. Three years at last had slipped into 
the list of bygone times. The events of these three 
years in the history of our friends and acquaintances 
round Mosworth station will not take many lines to 
record. 

There was but little change at No. 7, Station-street, 
save in Barbara's increased womanliness. Teddie's name 
was still unspoken ; and no one, save May, cherished 
any hope of his return. Old Mrs. Taylor, of Meecham, 
was dead, and "Aunt Ellen" had gone to be house- 
keeper for an old bachelor in a village a long way from 
Mosworth. Elsie and Annie Murray were both married 
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and settled in comfortable homes of their own ; their 
worthy mother still took an active but discreet interest 
in all private and public matters ; and Mr. Murray still 
longed hopelessly for "a job abroad." Mrs. Fowler 
still flourished in her own quiet way ; her husband had 
been promoted to the rank of Inspector in the Force ; 
and Lizzie was still the '* ministering angel " of the 
parish. Mr. Gray was still on the platform as Station- 
master, and his wife and family prospered steadily. 
The Morrisons were not so prosperous ; the Inspector 
never having recovered from the effects of his sunstroke 
had been obliged to resign his situation, and had never 
been able to earn much at anything else. Jackey wore 
a porter's uniform, and was generally known as " John ;" 
but this slight increase of outward dignity was the only 
" improvement " years had produced for him. Eric 
Chester was still in the Telegraph oflSce, and was 
spoken of in the town as being " rather fast," while his 
brother Sydney was decidedly so. Cuthbert and Jessie 
had removed to a Cathedral town in the Midlands, where 
Jessie managed to wheedle herself into a much higher 
class of society than she could gain in Mosworth. 
Jessie was very busy " dragging her husband up," and 
luckily had no children to be neglected in the absorbing 
pursuit. Minnie and Lilly still flourished under the 
wing of. kind MissGraddon; and Mr. Armitage still 
ruled inexorably in the firm of Armitage and Graddon. 
Mr. Chester was beginning to look very stout and red- 
faced. Mrs. Chester's health had failed, and she was 
seldom seen beyond the boundaries of Windy Hill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oldridge were also stout and rosy — on 
exactly opposite conditions to Mr. Chester; and Paul 
Linton had " succeeded " to Laurence Wilmot. 



It was a lovely evening in June, the sky was bright 
with the glories of a splendid sunset. Mr. Linton 
stood at the end of the platform gazing at the sky and 
apparently lost in thought, for he never moved or 
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looked as the Western train swept past the spot where 
he stood and drew up in the centre of the station. 
When the train stopped an active-looking young man 
sprang out and then stood looking around him as if 
searching for familiar faces or hesitating what to do 
next. He was much sunburnt, and appeared to be 
about thirty years of age, though in reality he was only 
about four-and-twenty. At length he caught sight of the 
Station-master and addressed himself to him : — " Good 
evening, Mr. Gray. Can you tell me if Inspector 
Linton still lives in Station-street, and whether he is at 
home at present ? " 

" Yes, sir ; Mr. Linton still lives in Station-street, but 
if you want him immediately, he is here, standing just 
by the water-tank at the end of the platform — that tall 
man with the white hair," answered Mr. Gray, too busy 
to look much at his questioner. The latter smiled 
as he turned away, and then looked anxious as he 
approached the Inspector. 

" Mr. Linton I— Father ! " 

Mr. Linton turned ; he saw the train at rest in the 
inner shadow, and knew that he had been spoken to by 
some one who had apparently arrived with it, but the 
sunset glow still dazzled his eyes, and he did not recog- 
nise the speaker. " Sir ! Excuse me ! " he answered in 
a formal tone, as though anticipating a complaint on 
some point connected with his business. 

" Father ! Father I Will you not speak to me as 
your son?" 

" Edward ! Teddie ! Is it possible ? " 

Lilly was right when she prophesied that the father's 
stem anger against the guilty one would melt in an 
instant when the offender really stood before him. 

May and Florence were busy upstairs when Mr. 
Linton and Teddie came into the house. '* What can 
be the matter now?" exclaimed May, as her father 
called loudly for her. " Father never calls me * Marion • 
except something serious is in hand." She ran down 
and was caught in the arms of her long-lost brother. 

" Oh, Teddie ! Teddie !— Florence I here is Teddie ! I " 
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Down scrambled Florence, hardly able to believe her 
own ears; in rushed Barbara from the back garden; 
while Eric and Ronald Chester, accompanied by Arthur 
Beverley and Paul Linton (Paul and Ronald both 
happened to be on a visit to their native place), walked 
in at the front door. There was a perfect tempest of 
exclamations and greetings, which did not subside 
until the whole party were seated round the tea-table. 

** This looks like old times ! " said Ronald, who, as 
well as Eric, had shared many a meal and many a frolic 
in the kitchen of No. 7. 

** Where have you come from, and how is it that we 
lost sight of you so completely .? " Paul asked. 

** I come from Otago, in New Zealand, where I have 
been gold grubbing for the last two years," answered 
Teddie. 

** Then you have found a nugget and are awfully rich 
now. Oh, Teddie ! " cried Barbara in delight at the 
idea. 

** I am afraid the * awful ' part of the concern consists 
in the immense amount of labour spent in vain. I 
am sorry to disappoint you, Barbara, but I have gained 
very little more than ;fc5oo clear profit by my sojourn 
in Otago." 

Barbara was disappointed ; still ^£^500 seemed to her 
a goodly sum, and she was astonished by the light way 
in which Teddie seemed to treat it — ^as if it had been 
pence instead of pounds. She returned to the un- 
answered part of PauFs question : — 

** We thought you were drowned 1 How did your 
hat and coat come to be found in the river.?'" she 
asked. 

" Because I threw myself into the river in my despair. 
I was a base coward and thought that I could bear 
death rather than my self-ruined life. A good sailor 
saved me, much against my will, and took me on board 
his own vessel, which was just starting for Falmouth. 
From Falmouth I went to Southampton, and from 
thence to New Zealand. By-the-bye, — Ronald, — how 
does the study of the Chinese language get on ? Have 
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you started on your missionary labours yet ? " 

" I have abandoned Chinese in favour of Spanish. I 
have been in Spain lately, and find that a great deal of 
missionaiy work can be combined with my own business 
there. Poor, beautiful, bigoted Spain ! She is en- 
thralled by a worse slavery than China ! " 

The talk round the kitchen fire was long that night. 
It was late when the Chesters left the house, and later 
still ere the Lintons retired to rest. It was late next 
morning before Teddie and Paul awoke, but their father 
had risen early and gone to his work as usual. 

" And what are you doing at present, Paul ?" Teddie 
asked, as they proceeded with their toilet operations. 
** I have hardly had time to talk to you yet. How you 
have grown ! " 

" In knowledge as well as stature I hope, Teddie. I 
only regret that my dear Mr. Lawrence is not on earth 
to share my joy in your return." 

** Oh, Paul ! Have you really lost your kind friend .? " 

" That depends on what you call losing. / cannot 
say I have lost him when I feel his influence every day. 
He has only gone before me into the Perfect Daylight, 
while I still work in the dawning. Oh, Teddie 1 I 
always thought the parting would be so bitter, yet 
though I miss him every hour, neither Mr. Wilmot nor 
I have been so desolate as we feared. Before his death, 
which took place in the autumn of last year, he was 
much engaged on a beautiful picture illustrating the 
same text as the illumination which he gave to me, only 
on a much larger scale. It was not quite finished when 
he died, and he commissioned his father to destroy it. 
Mr. Wilmot has not done so yet, but he thinks he 
will do it on the anniversary of Mr. Laurence's death. 
Executors are allowed a year to discharge testamentary 
obligations, and he will put off the painful duty as 
long as he can. I do not wonder, for though it is not 
quite finished, it is so beautiful 1 I am sure I could 
not destroy it." 

"Why did Mr. Laurence make such a strange re- 
quest ? " 
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** I can scarcely explain it to you, but he had some 

Eeculiar ideas about it. He kept it close to him during 
is last illness, and just a few hours before he died he 
awoke from a short slumber and called suddenly to me: — 
' The glory, Paul ! The surpassing glory I Oh give me 
my palette and brush once more I ' I raised him so 
that he could reach the movable easel on which the 
painting was fixed, but he could not combine the colours 
to his idea, and at last he laid down the palette, saying, 
* Earthly colours will not show it ! Man cannot con- 
ceive it I ' Then he exacted from me a solemn promise 
that I would never disgrace my art by pandering to any 
vicious or idolatrous whim of fashion. — * God bless you, 
my dear young brother ! God bless you, my beloved 
Paul, and may He make and keep you ever a true- 
hearted Christian ! ' he said. I am now stud3dng under 
the direction of one of his friends." 

" Cousin Florrie and our May don't seem likely to be 
married. I expected to have found them both settled 
down in life. How is it that they don't get off.^" 
enquired Teddie. 

*' Because May won't, for some reason best known to 
her own queer little self. As to Flo, there isn't a fellow 
fit to hold a candle to her in all Mosworth I " 

" She thinks so, does she ?" 

' Oh, no I But the fellows all have the sense to 
know it. If I were older instead of younger than 
she is ." 

** You conceited piece of goods I Paul Linton ! pray 
who are vou ? " 

Paul laughed merrily as he replied : — " It is no 
matter; poetry, painting, and music make their pro- 
fessors equal to the highest in the land." 

** Poetical theory I It sounds very fine, but I am 
afraid you won't find it worth much in practice. Social 
superiority, as far as I have seen anything of it, is 
estimated not by the amount of genius possessed by 
any particular individual, but by the individual's power 
to amass solid £ s. d. Without jQ s. d. the grandest 
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genius ever bom will die in a garret or a cellar unwept 
by either beauty or society." 

" I don't believe it ! I know the Atheist creed, but 
I would rather believe in the written word of God — 
* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you* I think 
that when all our talents are consecrated to God, He 
must needs provide for us, or else He belies His own 
word — ^and we are told that * God cannot lie.' " 

Teddie did not answer. May called to them to come 
to breakfast, and they ran downstairs. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 



was a fine day, and May was very busy in the little 
garden-plot at the back of the house weeding and 
trimming the flower-beds, when a familiar voice 
bade her " Good morning ! " Looking up, she 
saw Ronald Chester leaning over the low fence. 
She did not rise, but simply returned his greeting, 
and went on with her work. 
" You are very busy, Marion ; very busy, indeed, it 
would seem. Have you not time to spare for a single 
word to an old friend ? " As Ronald spoke he leaped 
over the low fence and took his seat on an old wooden 
bench close to the spot where May knelt upon the 
gravel. 

** Father is out," she said curtly. 
" I knew that, Marion ! " 

She wanted to get rid of him, but he was between 
her and the gate, so that she could not make good her 
retreat to the house — for the garden had but one 
entrance, and was bounded at the end by the high, blank 
wall of an engine-shed — while she was not inclined to 
leap over the hedge into the back lane (up which 
Ronald had come) on one side, or into the neighbouring 
garden on the other, so she tried to be as ungracious as 
possible, in order thus to compel the intruder to depart. 
" What a long time you are staying in Mosworth ! " 
she said. ** Are you not going back to Liverpool ?" 

"Not until the 'Lady Barker* is ready to sail for 
Barcelona." 

"Are you really going to live in Spain for the 
future ? " 
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"That depends on how much of England I caa 
contrive to take out with me. By-the-bye, — Marion, 
— isn't it funny that both of us should have Scotch 
Christian names and such decidedly English sur^ 
names ? " 

" Is ' Marion * Scotch ? It was my mother's name." 

" Yes ; you have surely heard of ' Marion of Ellers- 
lie.' The story and the ballad always haunt me in 
connection with you." 

"I am sorry that I trouble your thoughts in any 
shape." 

"You are very ungracious, Marion. — What have I 
done to offend you ? " 

May was silent ; she pulled up some mignonette in 
despair. 

" Don't destroy flowers as well as weeds ; give that 
mignonette to me." 

May perversely tore it into pieces and threw it into 
the weed-basket. 

Ronald spoke again : — " Marion I would you like to 
go abroad ? " 

" What would be the use of it if I did ' like ? ' I 
might as well wish to go to the moon ! " 

" Not exactly ; there would be greater difficulties in 
the way. Why don't you get married ? " 

" Because I am not inclined. You had better go and 
talk to Cousin Florrie if you want a gossip. I have 
dinner to look after." 

" Let the dinner be, nobody wants it at ten o'clock ! 
Miss Summers is out, in company with Teddie, Paul, 
and Eric. I want to talk to you, and nobody else. 
Long ago we used to have grand times in this garden ! 
Do you rememberwhen we built the snow hut against 
the wall, and it fell down on Eric and Andy and nearly 
suffocated them ? We have seen many changes since 
the wet Saturday afternoon when Teddie and I made 
this bench, but the mark of the cut I gave my hand is" 
still pretty visible. Look, May ! You know who tied 
it up for me ? " 

May would neither look nor speak ; the sun was very 
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strong, and she was tired of kneeling on the hard gravel 
of the path, but she would not rise ; she went on 
destroying flowers as well as weeds, while Ronald con- 
tinued : — 

" I suppose you know that I am * a younger son,' 
entirely dependent on my own means ? — Have you 
ever seen my mother lately ? " 

" Never since Mr. Cuthbert's marriage," said May, 
pointedly. 

** Ah ! that did vex her ; because Jessie was so fast 
and unscrupulous. Yesterday evening we were sitting 
together and she suddenly began to talk about you ; she 
said she should like to see you again. Will you come up 
to Windy Hill to-day ? May ! What are you thinking 
of ? What have you been doing to yourself ? " 

May had risen at last, for the sun upon her head was 
unbearable. She rose suddenly, staggered, and would 
have fallen had not Ronald caught her in his arms. He 
led her gently to the house and placed her upon the 
kitchen sofa, then brought a glass of water and held it 
to her lips, but it was another moment or two before 
she revived so as to be able to speak. Ronald feared it 
was a case of sunstroke, and watched her anxiously. 

" You are not strong, Marion ! You should not over- 
exert yourself. We must take better care of you for the 
future." 

*' Thank you; I am better now. I was numb with 
kneeling, and ought not to have started up so quickly. 
I have not been very strong this spring; father was 
talking of sending me away for awhile, but now that 
Teddie has come back we shall all do well." 
. ''I think you will need something more than the 
mere presence of Dr. Teddie I I intend to ask Mr. 
Linton to let you go to Barcelona with me. Look here. 
May ; do you remember these ? " Ronald drew a large 
old-fashioned silver snufF-box — once the property of his 
great grandfather, and bearing the name of '' Ronald 
Chester," with the date " 1760" engraved on the lid — 
from his pocket, and taking from it several small articles 
laid them one by one on the table — some dried flowers, 
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a child's hair-band made of velvet and steel spangles, 
a lock of hair, and a tiny silver clasp. Ma/s pale face 
grew crimson as she identified the queer relics of a 
childish friendship, which she had deemed that Ronald 
had long since forgotten. He commented on each 
article as he laid it before her. "That piece of 
southern -wood you gave me of your own free will, 
along with a stick of red candy, which has vanished too 
thoroughly for me to retain any evidence of the fact of 
its existence. / cut that lock of hair one day when you 
were about as high as this table, and you were so 
insulted that it cost me nearly five shillings — to say 
nothing of tears and a vast amount of ' humble-pie 
making' — to procure forgiveness. The velvet you 
dropped on the Meecham-road one day when we all 
went blackberrying ; you didn't know when you lost it, 
so I pocketed it as a memento of the occasion. The 
rose was likewise a gift ; it was the first you gathered 
from your own tree ; and, lastly, the clasp was a parting 
gift when I first left Mosworth for Liverpool ." 

" Which I have regretted ever since," muttered the 
donor. 

"Why, Marion?" 

"Because I had no business to do it! Oh, Mr. 
Ronald! Do go away! Please go away! You are 
killing me ! Do go away ! 

" May ! I don't feel the least inclination to commit 
murder, but I must stay till I finish my business. Do 
you know what the first Ronald Chester said to his 
sweetheart when she wanted to send him away in the 
same style as you are now using to me ? — * I Ume thee, 
Molly, whether thou art gentle or simple, and if we 
cannot marry to please the world, we will marry to 
please ourselves, and if thou dost not love me and will 
not wed me, I'll marry none else in this world, be they 
foul or fair, rich or poor ! ' And so he took his Molly, 
and she loved him right well. There never was a 
happier couple than the first Mr. and Mrs. Chester of 
Windy Hill ; though Polly Brown was but the daughter 
of the old miller of Dennerton, and Ronald Chester 
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had got much higher above his old playmate than his 
great grandson has done above his." 

" But your mother ." 

" I tell you that my mother and I talked it all over 
last night. She would consent to anything short of a 
second edition of Jessie. You, Marion, are the very 
opposite of Jessie ; no one could ever call you fast or 
vulgar. I will freely confess to you that I once thought 
to renounce the passion of my boyhood. I mingled 
freely in general society, but though many a fair face 
attracted me for awhile, my heart always was true to 
my old love and fell back to the old allegiance as soon 
as I was alone. You were always the same whenever I 
saw you or heard of you from others ; gossip never 
spoke ill of Marion Linton. I could not venture to 
speak of my love while you were so tied to home duties 
and I had so little to offer you in exchange ; even yet 
it is simply a hard-working life which I ask you to share. 
When Eric grew up and his letters were so constantly 
filled with your name, I began to fear lest he should be 
my rival, even though it was by my own desire that he 
told of all that happened here, but when I heard of 
your cousin I felt relieved, because she was sure to be 
a greater attraction to his roving fancy, beside being 
nearer his own age. Then came the time of trouble, 
and through it all my heart was with my darling. The 
news of your illness drove me nearly frantic with 
anxiety, and when I heard of your recovery I deter- 
mined to ask you to be my wife the next New Year. 
Then came the loss of Teddie, and feeling that I had 
not watched over him as a brother ought to have done, 
I dared hot approach you lest you should shun me as 
his murderer. But now, my darling, there is no 
obstacle between us, and I ask you to be my wife at once. 
I had not meant to say quite so much to-day, but your 
looks tell me you need a helper and protector at once, 
and you shall find both in me. My mother already 
thinks of you as a daughter, and my father has no 
control over my choice, though I have no reason to fear 
that he would oppose it if he could." 

" And my father ? " asked May. 
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" Surely he will not oppose our happiness ? Besides 
we are both of age, too." 

Here the Inspector himself walked in, hungry and 
hurried. He stopped suddenly at the sight of Ronald 
with his arm round May, the low state of the fire, and 
no tokens of preparation for the noon-tide meal visible 
in any quarter, though it only wanted a few minutes to 
twelve. " Mr. Ronald 1 What is the meaning of this } " 
he exclaimed. 

" It means that I love May dearly, and have just been 
asking her to be my wife. She is sadly in need of a 
change, and I mean to take her to Spain with me." 

" Not without your consent, father I Not without 
your consent and Mr. Chester's! cried May, disen- 
gaging herself from Ronald and throwing her arms 
round her father's neck in deprecation of the anger she 
saw rising in the expression of his face. 

" Let my father say what he likes ! " cried Ronald 
impatiently. He was warned long since that some- 
thing of this kind would ensue, yet he never thought 
fit to restrain our intimacy, and now it is beyond his 
power to interfere between us. We are both old enough 
to know what we are doing, and to be able to choose 
for ourselves." 

The Inspector knew this, and knew also that if Marion 
left him his old age would be desolate. He could not 
bear the thought of losing her. 

" I cannot spare you, Marion ! " he said. " Mr. 
Ronald, my daughter must wed nearer home. I cannot 
spare her to go abroad, nor yet to be lost in society 
where I cannot follow her. 

" You have another daughter and a neice as well." 

" Florence will not stay with me always ; Barbara is 
but a giddy young thing. I cannot spare my Marion ! " 

"You are very selfish, Mr. Linton I Marion needs 
rest and change ; she is not fit to bear the whole weight 
of this household, and if you were to die ." 

" If anything were to happen to you, Mr. Ronald, and 
she was left a widow among alien people ? But she 
shall have her own will. Choose between us, Marion ; 
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go with Mr. Ronald or stay with me ? " 

Ronald stood a little apart, cold and silent. Her 
father's arm was round her and tears stood in his eyes ; 
May clung to him and sobbed — ** I will stay with you ! " 

" Groodbye, then, Marion I " and Ronald walked forth. 

As he closed the front door behind him May gave a 
great cry, and fainted ; but Ronald did not hear the cry 
because of the noon-tide uproar which broke forth as 
he turned into the street. Mr. Linton called Mrs. 
Gray to his assistance. It was some moments ere May 
revived, and then her father had to hurry away without 
his dinner, for he had no time to spare. Mrs. Gray 
made dinner ready for Arthur Beverley ; the rest of the 
household were not expected to return till tea-time. 
May refused any refreshment and threw herself on her 
own bed upstairs ; on the impulse of the moment she 
had chosen against the dictates of her heart, and now 
she wondered if her self-inflicted pain would last for 
ever. She told herself her life was broken and she 
must die. Life was utterly unendurable ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 




HAT Other course Ronald Chester could have 

adopted, instead of walking off and leaving 

May and Mr. Linton to repent at leisure, is 

not for us to say, but one thing is certain, viz., 

% that he had no thought of thus easily relinquish- 

c ing the hope of obtaining May as his wife. He 

' was determined to have her sooner or later, and 

sought the shades of Redwood in order that he might 

ponder on the best means of overcoming the Inspector's 

reluctance to part with her, and also how to induce May 

to reconsider her hasty decision. The upper part of 

the wood, where the banks rose precipitously round 

Redpool, was the spot he chose for his meditations. 

Throwing himself upon the short grass on the edge 
of the scaur, he had scarcely begun to think over his 
late defeat when snatches of merry song reached his 
ear and put his ideas to flight. The sounds came from 
below ; he peeped over the cliff and saw a pretty little 
tableau on the edge of the pool. 

On a large moss-covered boulder sat Florence Sum- 
mers, her hair adorned with a wreath of wild flowers. 
Paul Linton lay on the sand at her feet, as if he 
were worshipping the forest goddess. Edward Linton 
lounged against the same boulder, luxuriating in the 
joy of mere existence. Eric Chester stood on a sepa- 
rate boulder partly in the water, and divided his energies 
between fishing and love-making, and — as a natural con- 
sequence — succeeded in neither. Florence had crowned 
Paul with a wreath of leaves as a reward for his 
devotion, and she was now weaving another crown of 
delicate sprays of ivy. In another moment Ronald, 
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to whom every break in the scaur was familiar, was in 
the midst of the merry party. 

" What selfish people you are, to run off picnicing 
without inviting your relations ! Had I known that you 
were coming to Redpool ." 

" We didn't know ourselves till we had almost got 
here," said Teddie. " I met Paul and Flo in Station- 
street, then Eric turned up and we agreed to walk on 
with him, and so we arrived here without any pre- 
meditation." 

** Fm sure that I didn't bargain for the honour of 
their company ! " grumbled Eric. " They keep up such 
a confounded chjitter that the fish won't even look at 
me ! It is principally the fault of Miss Summers." 

Flo had snubbed Eric, and he had lost a trout in con- 
sequence, so he was in a wrathful mood. The woodland 
queen tossed her flower-crowned head ; neither Eric's 
love or Eric's wrath were of the least importance in 
her eyes. Paul's mood suddenly changed ; he rose, and 
muttering something about sketching, sprang up the 
bank, and was soon lost to sight in the shades of the 
coppice. Florence finished her wreath ; it had been 
bespoken by Eric Chester, but he had turned his back 
upon his friends and was apparently absorbed in his 
sport. She smiled and placed it on Edward's brow. 
• ** Miss Summers ! Do you know what you have 
done ? " cried Ronald, mischievously. " I entreat you 
to make me a wreath as a good omen. I am a candi- 
date for the favours of a fair lady, and I would fain 
wear the wreath significant of matrimony I " 

Florence blushed, but did not attempt to deprive 
Teddie of his unexpected crown. She began to weave 
another for Ronald, when her work was abruptly dropped. 

Eric glanced round when Ronald spoke. — " Who is 
talking of matrimony ? " he exclaimed. ** Is it Teddie 

Linton ? By ." But what deity of stream or 

grove Eric meant to invoke must remain unknown. 
He was standing very carelessly on very unsafe footing ; 
a trout pulled at his bait; Eric lost his balance with 
the jerk, slipped, tried to retrieve himself, slipped 
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further and fell into Redpool where its waters were 
deepest. Eric was no swimmer and had little presence 
of mind ; but Ronald, who could swim or dive like any 
fish, was after him in an instant, and soon had him safe 
on shore, dripping and somewhat stunned, but other* 
wise very little worse for his fall. Old Nannie Green's 
cottage was the nearest habitation, and the whole party 
turned towards it, with their spirits considerably sobered 
by the adventure. 

'* What a mercy it is that you did happen to drop 
upon us ! I would have been dro.wned like a good-for- 
nothing puppy, and perhaps have taken Teddie along 
with me, if it hadn't been for you, Ronald," said Eric, 
as they approached the end of the wood. 

*' May you never fall into worse depths, dear Eric ! " 
answered Ronald, solemnly. " There are more slippery 
places and blacker depths into which men constantly 
plunge of their own free will. Wine and bad company 
are more dangerous than the rocks and waters of Red- 
wood, for they destroy men's souls as well as their 
bodies, and there is not always a brother at hand if they 
repent at the last moment." 

Eric tried to turn aside the lesson he well knew he 
deserved. 

" Don't talk to me just now. I ain't in bad company, 
and I have got more cold water than enough. Has 
nobody a drop of brandy wherewith to qualify the icy 
taste of Redpool ? " 

Teddie suggested that the party should separate, 
Ronald and Eric going to Nannie Green's, while 
Florence and he proceeded towards Mosworth, calling 
at Windy Hill as they passed to send the carriage or 
servants with dry clothes, etc. 

** A very good idea, Teddie I Ask for Sidney, and tell 
him what has happened ; don't alarm my mother," said 
Ronald, and they parted accordingly. 

Florence and Teddie met Sidney Chester at the gate 
of the Windy Hill gardens, so no time was lost in the 
delivery of Ronald's message. Sidney laughed when 
he heard of the accident, but at once bestirred himself 

13 
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to send everything necessary to his brothers. It was 
a little past two o'clock when Florence and Teddie 
reached home. Florence ran upstairs, and was aston- 
ished to find May in bed. " Why, what is the matter 
with you } " she asked in considerable anxiety. 

** Nothing; only I over-exerted myself in the garden." 

May sat up and pushed the disordered hair away from 
her forehead, thus revealing the signs of a tremendous 
storm of tears and pain. The business of life must go 
on in spite of broken hearts, and as Death did not seem 
inclined to come when she called him, May began to 
wonder how the household had dined during the storm, 
and to consider what part of Life's work she must 
proceed to next. 

** And have you b^en crying over that ? " asked 
Florence, wondering. " You are not strong just now, 
but you must not get frightened at nothing. A change 
and a little rest will soon make you all right again. 
Alice Osmotherley hinted at something in her last 
letter, ^nd I should not be at all surprised if she sent 
us both an invitation to join her in a nice pleasure-trip 
before long. We have had such an adventure in the 
woods this morning I Eric Chester tumbled off the 
rocks into the deepest part of Redpool, and would cer- 
tainly have been drowned in a minute if Ronald had 
not dived after him and brought him out almost as 
quick as he went in." 

" How did Mr. Ronald get there .?" 

" I don't know. We were enjoying ourselves very 
comfortably when he suddenly dropped down upon us 
as if he had come from the clouds. He was a very 
agreeable addition to the party, and was making a most 
interesting statement regarding himself when that stupid 
Eric upset everything by tumbling into the water." 

** What was Ronald saying about himself?" 

'* That he means to be married shortly. Perhaps you 
can complete the story by telling me the bride's name.'*" 

** How should I know?" 

" I thought that it might be the same as your own." 

May ran downstairs and refused to say anything more 
on the subject. 




CHAPTER XXX. 




ipTOUSIN Flo, do you think that four or five years 
lU difference in age between husband and wife is 
VQ) likely to be a barrier to the happiness of a married 
couple ? " 

** What a queer question, Paul 1 Why do you 
ask ? I think that if a man is about five years 
older than his wife the marriage is most suit- 
able." 
" But if the age is on the other side ? " 
"That is quite another thing! I don't believe in 
women marrying men younger than themselves." 

** But Flo, supposing ." 

** There is no use in trying to discuss the question 
any farther, my dear Paul. I have told you my con- 
viction, and though I don't exactly wish to be like the 
celebrated 

* Betsy Baxter, 



Who refused the lad before he axed her,' 

I must say that no pointedly personal illustration 
would induce me to alter my opinion. I am very fond 
of you, Paul, and very proud to be your cousin, but I 
couldn't think of any * dearer and nearer ' connexion 
between us. I wonder what sort of a man Teddie. is 
going to make of himself now that he has come back 
to his native country ? " 

It was the evening of the memorable day spoken, of 
in our last chapter. Paul and Florence were in the 
parlour together, Florence criticising Paul's sketches, 
while he enlarged or retouched them. May, Barbara, 
and Teddie were in the kitchen, Barbara and May busy 
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with their needlework, while Teddie stalked restlessly 
about and made himself disagreeable by rummaging 
aimlessly in every comer in turn. May was too listless 
either to reprove or satisfy his curiosity ; Barbara got 
out of patience at last. 

** Teddie ! What can you want in that drawer ? 
There is nothing of your's in it, so don't upset it. 
Just look at him, May! He is poking about in our 
rag store I ** 

** Do you call this a * rag store ? ' ** retorted the 
intruder, coolly pursuing his researches. " It seems 
to me more like a general assortment of relics and 
other curiosities. What is this card, for instance ? 
' David Linton,' * Percival Oldridge,' I say. May ! 
What upon earth does this card mean ? It seems to 
me a sort of teetotal document signed by my father. 
What does it mean ? " 

" Didn't you know that father had taken the pledge ?*' 
asked May drily. 

*' Never! I should have been less surprised if you 
had asked if I ever saw him fly ! Father was always as 
sober as a judge. Who ever dared to insult him by an 
insinuation to the contrary ? " 

** I know nothing about it, Teddie, except that it was 
brought about by old Smith and the Fowlers, but 1 
suppose father did it of his own free will. He never 
talks about it ; Barbara found the card somewhere and 
took it to wind her wool upon a year or two ago. 
Father never asked if we had seen it ; so, when Barbara 
had finished with it, it got put in that drawer, and there 
it has been ever since." 

Here Mr. Linton came in, and he looked much relieved 
to see May at work as usual. He caught up the card : 
" Why I Where has this come from ? " 

" It has been lying about in the press drawer for a 
long time. Barbara picked it up somewhere about the 
house," answered May. 

** And I have often wondered what had become of it, 
but I thought I had dropped it out of doors and that 
scamp of a Jack Morrison had found it, for there was 
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no end to his nonsense at the time I signed it ; but it 
shall be taken better care of for the future. I am tired 
of being a coward. Folks shall see that I'm not 
ashamed of it, new notion or old ! Barbara ! if you 
look in my desk you'll see a nice little frame with a 
glass in it ; bring it to me." 

Mr. Linton cleaned the card, fitted it to the frame* 
drove a nail above the centre of the mantelpiece, and 
hung it up in the most conspicuous manner. '' I can 
shake hands with Mrs. Murray now 1 " he said, laughing, 
as he finished his task. 

" When did you quarrel ? " asked May. 

** Only to-night. William and I came down from the 
next station together. When we got out here we found 
Mrs. Murray at the gate ; she pounced upon us and 
gave us her mind pretty plainly. She finally said she 
wouldn't shake hands with me till I left on ' playing 
Nicodemus' about the pledge. She told me that I 
ought to be ashamed of myself for going out and taking 
it in the dark, never showing my face at a single 
meeting, and never trying to persuade others, hating to 
be asked about it, and keeping it as secret as if it were 
something unlawful to which I'd signed my name. 
Then William got scolded for not stirring me up to a 
sense of duty; Steenie Fowler and Henry Gray were 
included in her list of * cowards who ought to know 
better,' and even Mr. Oldridge came in for a censure. 
I never saw Mrs. Murray so energetic before!" and 
Mr. Linton laughed again at the recollection. 

Teddie sat frowning, disgusted and resentful. "I 
could not have fancied your doing it, father 1 " he 
exclaimed. 

'' I should not have done it but for old Smith. I 
don't regret it now, though ; it has kept me out of some 
scrapes, at all events." 

** There never was or could have been the least need 
for it ! " 

** I don't know about that, Teddie. I was in a queer 
state of mind at that time, and there is no saying what 
might have happened if I had not been pulled up in 
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time. Paul was highly delighted when he knew what I 
had done." 

** Paul is a mere boy — an enthusiast — a dreamer ! " 

** He is not such a * mere boy,' Teddie I Paul is a 
fine lad and a good son to me. He is a loving, dutiful 
boy, and a trae Christian. If he * dreams,' he dreams 
to good purpose. No one shall run Paul down to me ! 
For these three years past he has been my only son, and 
for all he has travelled and seen far more of the world 
and its ways than I ever have or shall see, and though 
he is a favourite amongst the rich and the noble, he has 
never taken upon him either to reprove or to be ashamed 
of his old father. I didn't think so much of Paul when 
he was a child as i did of you ; but you have never been 
to me what Paul has been and is. I have forgiven, but 
I can't quite forget either your fault or its cause. Don't 
you dare to accuse Paul of being a fool before me ! If 
I could see another card signed by ^Edward Linton^ 1 
would be only too thankful ; so now you know my mind 
about it ! " 

Teddie did not answer. Presently he went to join 
Paul and Florence in the parlour, where they remained 
till Arthur Beverley came in, and they precipitately 
retreated to the kitchen. Florence's curiosity regarding 
Ronald Chester's marriage was again aroused by a 
chance remark made by Teddie; Barbara mentioned 
his visit to No. 7 in the morning, coupled with an 
account of May's fainting fit ; more curious than ever, 
Florence looked round for May, intending to subject 
her to a severe cross-examination regarding these 
mysteries, but May had vanished, none knew when or 
where. 

Seeing the conversation taking an awkward turn. May 
managed to slip out of the kitchen, and ere her absence 
was discovered she had gained a safe retreat under 
Lizzie Fowler's protection. The Inspector and Mrs. 
Fowler were from home, and Lizzie sat alone, busy 
making a dress for one of her numerous protegis, 

"What is the trouble, May dear?" she asked as May 
dropped down beside her and laid her face in her lap. 
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** Oh, Lizzie ! I am so wretched I I cannot bear my 
life I My heart is broken ! " 

** Why, May ! How did it come about ? Is it some 
sudden trouble ? " 

** Yes ! in one way ; and the worst of it is that 
religion isn't the least bit of use to help one through 
with it ! " 

" It must be indeed a strange trouble then. If God 
cannot help you, I fear it is worse than useless to come 
to seek aid from me ! " 

" Lizzie ! Fm just mad with the pain of it. I could 
have borne it in any other shape but this ! If he had 
died like Andy I should have been resigned, because I 
could not have helped it. But to have to throw away 
my happiness while both of us still live ! To send him 
away while I love him better than all the world beside — 
better than father, better than everything! I wish I 
was dead ! Oh, I do wish I could die ! " 

" Hush ! Hush ! " 

"It isn't more wicked to say it aloud than to think 
it"! " 

"There is no need for either. *As thy day thy 
strength shall be.* If you have done what you honestly 
thought to be your duty, God will take care of you and 
bless you with strength to bear whatever trial that duty 
may have brought. Death is not to be lightly wished 
for, and you cannot tell what unexpected joys the future 
may have in store. But tell me all the history and then 
I can judge better whether the trouble is really so 
desperate as you seem to think it now." 

Then May told her story from beginning to end, while 
Lizzie listened attentively. When the tale was con- 
cluded she took May fairly into her arms, as she lovingly 
answered — 

" Poor little worn-out, excitable, passionate soul that 
you are ! Listen to me ! If Ronald Chester cares for 
you as he professes to do, you may be sure he will not 
let matters remain as they are. He will make another 
appeal either to you or your father ere long, and then 
you can make him a different answer. If, on the con- 
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trary, he relinquishes all further pursuit of you, you 
may be certain that his love is but a fancy, and that, as 
you have no real hold on his heart, you will be much 
happier without him. I wish he had been some one 
else, nearer our own station in life ; plain dealing would 
then have been so much easier to all parties." 

Long and lovingly did Lizzie try to help May that 
night. It was quite ten o'clock before May went home 
with a heart still anxious and somewhat sore, but she 
was no longer desperate, and had no wish to die» 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 




EXT morning there was a sensation in Mosworth. 
Mr. Chester, of Windy Hill, had suddenly ex- 
pired in a fit of apoplexy. Late at night Sidney 
came home intoxicated, quarrelled with Eric, 
and abused him shamefully before the three elder 
brothers (who were all on a visit to Windy Hill at 
the time) could separate the combatants. Poor Mrs. 
Chester had been very much frightened and Mr. 
Chester exceedingly annoyed. Early the next morning 
Mr. Chester's bell rang violently; the servants rushed 
into the room and found their master in a fit. At the 
breakfast hour the news of Mr. Chester's death was 
known all over the town, and much excitement and 
curiosity prevailed in consequence. 

On the day of the funeral Cuthbert and Jessie ap- 
peared, and as Mr. Chester had left no will, they took 
triumphant possession of ever)rthing. Cuthbert Chester 
was merely the tool of his imperious wife, who turned 
the widow and children out of doors at once, exulting 
in her revenge upon Mrs. Chester, who had discarded 
her upon her marriage. 

Mrs. Chester, with her daughters and three youngest 
sons, took temporary refuge in the principal hotel in 
Mosworth. William and James Chester, after many 
high words with Cuthbert and Jessie, returned to Liver- 
pool — James to resume command of his vessel, and 
William to consult Messrs. Armitage and Graddon, in 
the hope of obtaining an increase of salary for himself 
and Ronald, so as to enable them to assist their unfor- 
tunate mother. Eric, who had been seriously injured 
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in his encounter with Sidney, and on whom the shock 
of his father's death had fallen heavily, was quite an 
invalid; while Sidney seemed petrified with horror 
at the tragedy he had helped to bring about. Edward 
Linton called every day to enquire about the afflicted 
family, and on the second day of their residence at the 
'* Eagle" Ronald gave him a letter for May! May 
received it with trembling eagerness and shut herself 
up in her room to peruse it alone. It ran thus : — 

"The Eagle, 

mosworth. 
Dearest Marion, 

At such a time as this all private hopes 
and plans must needs give way to family interests ; yet, amidst our 
trouble, I have never forgotten you. Do not tUiik, my darling, 
that I have given you up. At the moment when I left you I could 
not tell what else to do ; but, while we both live, I shall never 
cease striving to obtain you as my own. If ever there was anything 
unequal in our positions, it is the case now, but the balance is in 
your favour rattier than mine. As yet, I cannot see my way. 
Eric is very ill ; Sydney almost insane, and my mother distracted 
between grief for the dead and fears for the living. Lilly and 
Minnie are penniless orphans; and what Messrs. Armitage and 
Graddon will say to the continued absence of the head of their 
Spanish department remains to be seen. James and WilUam have 
already returned to their respective duties. My hands are full here, 
but I will try to get over to Station-street ere long. Tell your 
father that I do not despair. I will win you yet, either without his 
consent or with it ; though, of course, the latter would be much 
more satisfactory to 

Yours most faithfully, 

Ronald Chester." 

May came out of her room with a bright face, and 
that evening Teddie heard all about his sister's love 
troubles. 

** Upon my word, May, I wonder that Ronald does 
not assassinate those two troublesome fellows, Sydney 
Chester and Teddie Linton, for they seem to me to be 
* the villains of the piece T " he said merrily. 

" Oh, Teddie I What caused all the trouble .? " 

" Original sin 1 " retorted the incorrigible, and fled into 
Inspector Murray's. 

Teddie, however, only 'jumped from the frying-pan 
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into the fire/ Dreading a lecture from May he went 
plump into the middle of a thorough-going teetotal 
argument on the hearth of William Murray. Mr. 
Linton was smoking his evening pipe in company with 
his old friend and Inspector Newton (Mr. Morrison's 
successor), who was also a staunch abstainer. Mrs. 
Murray had been discoursing upon cowardice, and 
exhorting her husband and Mr. Linton on the duty 
of propagating the faith ^ they professed. Inspector 
Newton seconded all her speeches with all his might, 
and the party were lively enough to undertake the 
immediate destruction of the nearest public-house, 
when fate sent them a more handy victim in the shape 
of that scapegrace — Teddie Linton. Poor Teddie soon 
began to wish he had braved the milder attacks of May, 
but he proved tough game, watched his chance, and 
made a second escape. This time he retreated upon 
the station and sought refuge in Mrs. Gray's kitchen 
with the Station-master. 

** Save me, Mrs. Gray ! The teetotallers are bent on 
my destruction ! " he cried pathetically as he entered. 

" Don't you know we are all sworn abstainers in this 
house ? " asked Alice merrily. 

Teddie ** collapsed " on the sofa in pretended despair. 
" * Carry me back to Ole Virginy ! ' or in other words 
to Otago's mines. Mosworth is too good for me to 
breathe with comfort in I " he cried. 

He was allowed to lounge and chatter as he pleased ; 
Alice having checked her husband's first intentions by 
whispering — 

** He has evidently had enough of lecturing to-night. 
If you are wise you will drop the subject entirely for the 
present ; " and she began to talk about other things. 
Teddie stayed to supper. When he got home he found 
his father at the door looking for him rather anxiously. 
It was a few minutes past ten o'clock. 

" All right, father ! I've only been at the Grays ! " 

" Oh, Edward ! If ." 

** No thank you, father I I'm going to bed. There 
are more sorts of cowards than one, I dare say. I've 
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been a fool, it is true, but for all that I'm not going to 
be handcuffed by Mr. Murray, Mr. Newton, or any 
other Inspector, either in the railway service or out of 
it ! Good night ! " and Teddie darted upstairs, and as 
Paul had returned to London on the previous day he 
had his room to himself. 

Poor Teddie! He had escaped from Inspector 
Murray and Mr. Gray, and successfully parried the 
attacks of his father, but another foe awaited him still 
— even the redoubtable " Captain Pratt," of Redwood 
notoriety. Teddie had never encountered Lilly Chester 
since his return to Mosworth, but he was destined to 
meet her the next time he called at " The Eagle " to 
enquire for Eric. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



t 



rRHAPS the most sincere mourner at the grave 
of William Chester, of Windy Hill, was the tall 
white-haired man who, standing at a respectful 
distance from the family group, listened rever- 
ently to the solemn words which tell of the future life 
beyond the grave. Mrs. Chester was not present, 
and to his children Mr. Chester had shown little 
of parental feeling. His eldest son had long been 
alienated from him ; James and William had gone forth 
into the world with little regret at leaving their father's 
roof. Even Ronald had thought only of his mother, 
while to the younger boys and to his daughters Mr. 
Chester had only been known as " the Governor," apt 
to " growl and put his foot down about nothing," while 
he let serious abuses pass unnoticed. Success in early 
life had given him a certain standing and fair amount 
of popularity in the town. He had been liberal to his 
townsmen ; he had done a good deal of municipal work 
in Mosworth, and done it well ; he had a good reputa- 
tion as a just master amongst his workmen and servants, 
but there was little of the true spirit of brotherhood in 
most of his dealings with his fellow-men. Cold 
morality had marked his public and private life rather 
than the warm glow of Christianity which radiated from 
every feature of his old friend and colleague, Mr. Old- 
ridge. But towards David Linton, William Chester had 
shown an exceptional manner of friendship. To the 
Inspector he had always been not only a kind and just 
master, but a genial and even partial friend. No one 
knew how much grieved he had been over Edward 
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Linton's fall and disappearance, or how, through all the 
family troubles, his hand and purse had been alike open 
to bestow aid which only David Linton's independent 
spirit had prevented him from taking as freely as it was 
offered. Unequal as they might appear in the eyes of 
the world, the two men had been thrown together in 
youth, and a deep and strong attachment had been 
formed between them. If William Chester would — as 
he had often said — have gone " bail to any extent for 
Linton," David Linton would as wilTngly have died to 
serve William Chester, and the Inspector's troubles and 
** cowardice " in regard to the pledge arose principally 
from his feeling that Mr. Chester would not approve 
the course he had taken. To forfeit his favour as a 
master would have been a trifle ; for, as we have hinted 
elsewhere, the Inspector was as ready as any one to 
resist any encroachments on his private or public right 
of judging for himself; but to hurt the feelings or run 
contrary to the wishes of a personal friend was a very 
different matter. It was well for the widow and children 
that William Chester should have cherished this one 
friendship, uhtrammelled by the etiquette of the world, 
in his heart. Ah, yes I it is well ! When the storm 
breaks upon us and " summer friends " disappear like 
butterflies ; it is well for us, if in the darkness of our 
sorrow a firm, strong hand is put forth to cheer and 
help us. If it is rough with labour it is all the better 
able to support us. 

"What though hand and form be ragged? — ^better then for 

Labour's mart — 
I have never heard that Nature changed the colour of the 

heart — 
For the God above hath made us one in flesh and blood with 

kings, 
But the lower use is ours, and all the force of rougher 

things." ♦ 

And so when William Chester was buried, David Linton 
mourned with a most sincere grief. He rejoiced in 
every opportunity of serving the family of his friend, 

♦ From *« A Song of Labour." — ^By Alexander Anderson. 
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and he at once withdrew his opposition to the wishes of 
Ronald. May showed him Ronald's letter as soon as 
he came in on the day she received it. He kissed her 
fondly, as he said, " God bless you, Marion ! I was 
selfish and cruel the other day, but you may tell Mr. 
Ronald that he need fear no more opposition on my 
part." 

Teddie knew his way to " The Eagle " well enough. 
He did not require any urging from his father with 
regard to making any enquiries about Eric. He had 
nothing else to do but devote hiyiself to such courtesies 
of existence as lay in his way. It was about a week 
after Mr. Chester's funeral when Lilly ran into the 
sitting-room where Teddie was waiting while the servant 
went to tell Ronald of his call. The meeting was un- 
expected, and the " Bandit Chieftain " never gave a 
thought to the change years had made since Teddie 
last encountered him. In her delight at seeing him 
once more, Lilly forgot all the intervening years, and 
greeted him in her old childish fashion, as though she 
were still the wild little gipsy of Redwood instead of a 
grown-up decorous young lady. 

" Oh, Teddie ! I am so glad to see you I Are you 
waiting for Ronald ? He will be here directly. Eric 
is much better this morning, but I am really afraid that 
poor Sidney is going out of his mind. Isn't it awful ?" 

" It is, indeed. Miss Chester. It has been a fearful 
shock to all of you." 

** Yes, indeed I except to that wretch Cuthbert. 
Don't you think that both he and Jessie deserve 
hanging ? " 

Teddie laughed. Lillian Chester was as impulsive as 
ever in her love or hatred. She was little, scarcely 
taller than when he saw her last. Both the sisters were 
small in stature, but Lillian was the very essence of 
activity and of enterprise, while Minnie was the essence 
of patience and resignation. Mr. Graddon had nick- 
named them " Snapdragon " and " Mignonette." 

Teddie had stared and wondered at Lilly on the 
memorable day of her appearance in the offices when 
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she was a child. He stared e little now, but the " Snap- 
dragon " spell was upon him and he could not resist it. 

" It was very wrong and cruel of them to act as they 
did," he replied ; ** but I suppose we must be content 
to let them alone." Here Ronald came in, and they 
went up to Eric's room together. Minnie glided away 
as they entered ; Lilly perched herself on the window- 
seat. Eric was sitting up in bed ; his pale face 
brightened wonderfully at sight of Teddie. 

** You brown-faced gold digger ! You are better 
than any amount of tonics ! Why, Ronald ! I do 
declare Teddie is setting up a complete establishment 
in the way of a moustache, whiskers, and beard." 

" Very downy specimens as yet, I fear I " answered 
Teddie gaily. 

Lilly came over to inspect the phenomena. " Ronald's 
beard is growing too," she said, as she turned to look 
at her brother. "Oh, dear! How disgusting!" and 
she dropped gradually on the floor. 

" What now — mischief ? " asked Ronald. 

** I am quite overcome by the thought of the awful 
rate at which you are turning old, that is all." 

" It is true ! " said Eric in a more serious tone. 
" Teddie ! It seems like an age since I fell into 
Redpool — so much has happened since then. Isn't it 
dreadful about poor Sidney } He will scarcely speak, 
and he sits all day upon a chair, scarcely ever moving, 
and looking only upon the ground. I hope I will soon 
be all right again, that is one comfort ; and one thing 
I am determined upon, that is, that from henceforth I 
will touch no intoxicating drink I It is something new 
for me to advocate teetotalism, but this little sister of 
mine has persuaded me into it at last. Ronald, old 
boy! you might as well join us. Suppose you and 
Teddie sign this very afternoon ? " 

Lilly started to her feet ; with one hand on Ronald's 
shoulder and the other on Teddie' s, she waited anxiously 
for their reply. 

Ronald raised his head with a smile. " I have long 
been an abstainer in practice ; I may as well be so in 
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form also ; so here, Mistress Lillian ! here is * another 
able-bodied recruit ' for the new crusade." 

Edward Linton spoke not, but kept his eyes fixed 
upon the counterpane. Eric pressed his brother's hand 
and then lay back upon his pillows as if rather ex- 
hausted. 

** And yet another ? " said Lillian, her hand still upon 
Teddie*s shoulder. **Teddie ! We can't afford to lose 
you again ! " 

If Mr. Linton had been " trapped " by his old friend, 
Teddie was doubly trapped by Lillian, Eric, and Ronald. 
To run away was impossible. Like his father, Teddie 
tried to parley with his captors, and found himself 
obliged to succumb to the stronger moral force ; but 
he had not gone gold grubbing for nothing. He 
bargained over his capitulation. Lilly kissed Ronald 
in reward of his good behaviour; Teddie determined 
to be rewarded likewise. Lillian agreed ; the temptation 
was too great to be resisted. Teddie seized his little 
victress and returned her light touch upon his forehead 
with interest upon lip and cheek. In an instant Lillian 
passed the boundary at which she had lingered so long. 
The gipsy-like child sprang into the high-spirited 
woman, terrified and ashamed. She twisted herself 
free with one lithe motion, and as quick as' a flash of 
light she raised her little right hand, bestowed a stinging 
blow on Edward's cheek, then darted from the room in 
a tempest of rage. 

" Little goose I " cried Eric. " Never mind her, 
Teddie. What a little spitfire she is, to be sure ! " 

Ronald smiled. Teddie was ashamed of himself and 
tried to apologize, but both Eric and Ronald made 
light of the matter — ^Eric being merely amused by the 
scene, and Ronald too mindful of his own love to 
quarrel with Teddie over a kiss snatched from Lilly by 
Mariotis brother. 

" It's all her own fault ; she should not have begun 
the game herself," said Eric, and there the matter 
dropped for the time. 

On his way home Teddie told himself that it was 

H 
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high time to husband the remainder of his capital and 
to look out for some means whereby to increase it if 
possible. He had just come to this conclusion when — 
as he came sharply round the comer of the Market- 
place — he nearly upset an elderly gentleman who was 
turning out of the Meecham-road. Teddie, of course, 
stopped to apologize ; it was his old master, Mr. Cleasby. 

" Why, Edward ! You are still something of a loco- 
motive nature, with a tendency to collide suddenly with 
obstacles, I think ! How are you, my boy, and what 
are you doing at present ? " 

** Not much, Mr. Cleasby. I was just wishing I could 
find some employment." 

"Would you object to a temporary job in the old 
quarters? We are in want of some extra clerks at 
present, and Fm sure Mr. Oldridge would be glad of an 
old hand rather than a stranger to the place and its 
work. I am going away to-night, but if you call at the 
offices to-morrow morning about ten o'clock Mr. Old- 
ridge will tell you all about it." 

"Thank you, sir; I. will be there punctually," and 
Teddie passed on with a light heart. 

" Here, father ! with Miss Chester's compliments ! " 
he cried, as, after tea, he thrust an envelope into Mr. 
Linton's hand. Before the Inspector could even glance 
at the contents Teddie was out of the house and half 
way to the Mechanics' Institute. 

"What is the scamp up to now?" inquired Florence. 
" He is relapsing into all his old ways of rushing about 
and tormenting everybody in turn." 

The remark was unheard. Mr. Linton had drawn a 
card from the envelope. As he gazed at it a glad light 
shone in his eyes ; he uttered a fervent exclamation of 
thanksgiving and then he also hastily left the house, 
as if it were too narrow to contain his feelings. A little 
after nine o'clock Teddie reappeared. 

"What have you done, Teddie? Father look§ as if 
you had given him a fortune ? " May asked. 

" I have taken the pledge, kissed a lady, and got my 
face slapped ! " the rogue answered solemnly. 
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Neither Florence nor May believed him, so they 
subjected him to divers punishments until Mr. Linton 
came in and confirmed the first part of his statements, 
whereupon May shrugged her shoulders and resumed 
her work, and Florence meditated over the matter 
in silence, while Teddie told Mr. Linton about his 
meeting with Mr. Cleasby. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



f MONTH had elapsed since the death of Mr. 
Chester. Sydney suddenly roused himself and 
took flight one morning, leaving a note stating 
that his destination was the United States 
of America. Eric, recovering very slowly, had 
been ordered by the doctors to go to the sea- side. 
Miss Graddon took lodgings for the whole family 
at a quiet spot on the Western coast, and they left 
Mosworth with very indefinite ideas as to whether they 
might ever return to it as a home. On the afternoon 
before their departure Ronald brought May and Florence 
over from Station-street to spend the evening with Mrs, 
Chester and his sisters. Florence and Lilly soon made 
friends ; so did May and Minnie. May and Minnie 
talked principally about Paul, in whose success as an 
artist Minnie Chester was greatly interested. Nothing 
definite was said regarding Ronald's matrimonial inten- 
tions, but Mrs. Chester treated May in every respect as 
her future daughter. The time passed very pleasantly, 
and though May had intended ** to be very prim and 
precise " in her demeanour, she found it impossible to 
be anything but her natural self, and, ere they parted, 
discovered that she was freely using Christian names 
without any rebuke from their owners. 

The morning after the Chesters left Mosworth some 
more "sensations" happened at No. 7, Station-street. 
In the first place Arthur, Beverley announced his inten- 
tion to return to the South in the course of a few more 
days, and therefore he resigned his lodgings. Then the 
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postman appeared and brought four letters — two for 
Mr. Linton and two for Florence Summers. 

** Uncle Kit is dead I " said May to Teddie, when the 
latter entered the kitchen shortly after breakfast and 
asked what the news was. ** He has left each of us 
^500, but he has left Florrie ;£^iooo 'because she is 
the maist feckless.' His letter of instructions to his 
solicitor is simply delightful 1 It is so characteristic ! 
Four share would have been divided amongst the rest 
of us at Barbara's majority if you had not turned up 
before. It seems that he made his will when Florrie 
and I visited him, and that when he pounced upon us 
all so suddenly, he did it with the express purpose of 
seeing whether we were in any wise worthy to be made 
his heirs. Aunt has been very comfortably provided 
for, and after her death the money comes to us. Aunt 
Ellen has got nothing 'because of her long tongue,* 
which Uncle Kit * could not abide, and because of her 
perfect ability to fend for hersel.' " 

"And father?" 

"Gets ^800, 'to put in the Bank against he be 
coopit ower wi some o' his whimley-whamley engines ; 
or if he disna get coopit, he maun hae it to buy 
sneeshin, seeing he winna drink toddy at ony price ! ' 
Aunt Janet has sold off the farm stock and gone back 
to her own old home somewhere beyond Perth. Isn't 
that ' news ' enough for one morning ? " 

" I think so, indeed I And what does * the Ladye 
Florence,' the richest of us a', say to it ? " 

" * The Ladye Florence * does not exactly understand 
the value of her riches as yet ! " answered she gaily. 

" May ! here is a letter from Lady Osmotherley and 
another from Paul. Alice wants you and me to go and 
stay with her at Courtlands. Sir Egbert is away in his 
yacht. She says she wants us for two months at the 
least, and that we are to take Barbara and uncle with 
us if we can. Mr. Beverley is at Courtlands, and talks 
about uncle continually. Paul and old Mr. Wilmot are 
also there, and Paul thinks that Lady Osmotherley will 
probably take us all to the Lakes, or some other nice 
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tour. I must write to Alice by to-day* s post and say 
whether we intend to accept her invitation ; if we do, 
she expects us to be at Courtlands in the early part of 
the week after next." 

" * No more lodgers ! No more bores ! 
Here's a clearing up of scores ! 
Sound the fife and beat the drums, 
Work is done and pleasure comes ! ' " 

sang Teddie, dancing round the room in a perfect ecstasy 
of delight. 

Only May and Florence were able to accept Lady 
Osmotherle/s invitation; so Florence wrote to say 
that they would be at Courtlands at the appointed 
time. The fortnight of preparation was a busy time. 
May looked white and weary, but the excitement kept 
her up and she made no complaint, hoping that the 
change of air would soon bring back her strength. 
She longed to see Ronald ; she had had a letter from 
him, which she tried in vain to answer; her thoughts 
would not arrange themselves in any formal way on 
paper, and she dreaded lest other eyes than those of 
her lover should see and comment upon her blunders. 
After wasting much paper and many envelopes she gave 
up the attempt to write herself, and compromised matters 
by entrusting Teddie to deliver her sentiments properly 
in his own letter to Ronald. This caused Ronald a 
grievous disappointment, as he had fully counted on an 
epistle in May's own writing. He punished May by 
not writing to her again before she and Florence started 
for the South. Poor Ronald ! little did he guess how 
his silence was grieving his darling, or that he never 
would receive from her the written evidence that she 
loved him as fondly as he loved her ! 

FLORENCE SUMMERS* DIARY. 

Courtlands, Sept. ist. — ^We arrived here yesterday 
afternoon. It was nearly fiv^ o'clock when we got to 
the station and found the carriage waiting for us. It 
was pleasant weather when we left Mosworth, but in 
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the latter part of the day it changed and was raining 
dismally when we got to our journey's end. May made 
no complaint, but she looked very tired as we drove 
down from the station, and as soon as we reached the 
nice room we sleep in at present, she dropped upon the 
couch and fainted. Alice was much alarmed and sent 
for the doctor at once. Dinner was at six o'clock, but 
Alice kindly sent us tea instead, and we had it in our 
bedroom by ourselves. After tea the doctor came ; he 
spoke cheerfully and told May he thought it would do 
her good to go downstairs, so we changed our travelling 
dresses and got into the drawing-room just before the 
gentlemen came in from dessert. Poor May looked quite 
alarmed when she saw Lady Wilmot, Mrs. Dumont, 
and Mrs. Beverley sitting in state, in addition to Lady 
Osmotherley. The good Rector's wife was not a very 
formidable personage, to be sure, being " motherly and 
parochial," as of old ; but Lady Wilmot evidently had 
her stiffest pair of stays in use, and Mrs. Dumont was 
a most aggravating compound of wrinkles, eye-glasses, 
and starch. 

All the company (except Lady Osmotherley) received 
me with a mixture of welcome and compassion that 
irritated me considerably, while to poor May Mrs. 
Beverley accorded a qualified greeting, which said 
plainly in action, if not in words: — "Young woman, 
I endorse your intrusion into this drawing-room, and I 
receive you as a friend because I am the wife of a man 
who is bound to respect and to treat all men as his 
brethren ; though, as a member of aristocratic society, 
I may have very different sentiments towards you.** 
Lady Wilmot creaked her stays at her and gave her a 
couple of cold finger-tips ; Mrs. Dumont stuck up her 
eye-glass and asked if she knew the De Wtntons, of 
Grosvenor-square ? Poor May was utterly confounded ; 
but Alice rescued her by placing her on a nice couch 
near one of the fire-places, and (undeterred by maternal 
frowns and stay-creaks) insisted that she should lie 
down. Then came the gentlemen : Sir Egbert, with his 
good-natured simplicity and perfect faith in his wife's 
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superior judgment, gave us an unaffected genial wel- 
come, and so did Mr. Beveriey, though the latter was 
sadly disappointed at uncle's non-arrival ; Sir Charies 
Wilmot, stout and selfish, though not actively ill-natured 
or illiberal ; Dr. Granville and Paul completed the 
party. May smiled at last as Paul bent over her, and 
grew less awkward and shy when she saw how well her 
brother held his own amidst these grand dames and 
their surroundings. All at once it seemed to flash upon 
the prejudiced minds of Mesdames Wilmot, Beverley, 
and Dumont that May was PauTs sister; and Paul 
being their particular pet and protSgS for the time being, 
as v/ell as a sort of legacy left amongst them by 
Laurence Wilmot, a sudden change came o'er the 
scene, and they began to overwhelm her with patronising 
attentions. 

** Alice is so dreadfully odd, but I suppose we must 
put up with her little whims ! " I overheard Lady 
Wilmot whisper to Mrs. Dumont. 

" Yes, indeed ! " returned the Hon. Mrs. D. ** It is 
a mercy she has secured so good a parti as Sir Egbert. 
It is a pity he has not more firmness in checking her 
radical propensities ; but, after all, it is considered quite 
' good form ' to patronize art at present." 

** And genius, unfortunately, is not an exclusive pro- 
perty entailed on the higher ranks of life ! " put in 
Alice, who happened to catch the last words as she 
passed. 

I followed her across the room to a table where Paul 
was searching for something in a large portfolio of 
engravings. 

"Never mind it to-night, Paul; you can look for it 
to-morrow," Alice said as we came up. " You will have 
the morning to seek it in." 

" I am afraid I shall not, for I must return to London 
by the early train ; you know I only waited to see May 
and Florrie. To-morrow is the anniversary of Mr. 
Laurence's death, and I could not think of being away 
from Mr. Wilmot at such a time. How ill May looks ! " 
Paul replied. 
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'* She is tired to-night ; the journey has been rather 
too much for her. I hope she will be all right again 
to-morrow," I said as cheerfully as I could, though I 
began to feel anxious. ** Do you think Mr. Wilmot will 
really destroy the painting ? " I asked Paul. 

" I cannot tell ; he has said nothing about it lately. 
Oh I here is the engraving, Lady Osmotherley. Now 
Mr. Beverley will see what I meant." 

They had evidently been discussing something which 
I did not understand, and Paul took the engraving to 
Mr. Beverley without further explanation to us. Sir 
Egbert came up and asked me to sing. Alice and I 
went to the piano and devoted ourselves to music for an 
hour or two. I am afraid we rather neglected poor 
May till supper was announced. We retired as soon as 
possible after supper. Alice's maid pursued us to our 
room with offers of assistance. May seemed relieved 
when we were at last left to ourselves. She knelt upon 
the hearth-rug and crouched over the fire as if chilled 
to death, though I felt the room rather too warm. 

" What are you thinking of. May ? " I asked as I 
dropped down beside her and put my arms fondly round 
her. 

" I wish I had never known Ronald Chester ! " was 
her strange reply. ** It is of no use, Florence ! I cannot 
live this sort of life — the life he lives. I cannot be 
patronised and barely tolerated for his sake ! I can see 
how a bolder, stronger spirit might compel them to 
welcome me on the one hand, or how a more patient, 
purer-hearted woman could win their love on the other ; 
but I shall never do either ! Paul is a prodigy, therefore 
they make much of him — as they might of a Feeghee 
Islander; but you saw how they behaved to me? I 
can't and I won't bear it! I wish I had never left 
Mosworth ! " Her face grew crimson ; her hands were 
alternately burning hot and icy cold. She started up 
and commenced to pace the room. 

I tried in vain to soothe her. '* Hush ! Hush ! You 
forget how kind, how truly kind Lady Osmotherley is ! " 
I said. 
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** She is but one against three ! I hate them all ! I 
saw how they changed when Paul was near me ! Stupid 
dolt of a * lower rank * as they deem me, I see their 
hateful hypocrisy, and I despise it! Yes! /, the 
daughter of a simple workman, despise the whole crew 
of sneering, idle, useless aristocrats ! / heard them ! 
They called Lady Osmotherley * odd,' because she was 
kind to me and my father ! They think her * mad,* and 
are sorry her husband has not sense enough to restrain 
her ! They would turn me out of this house if they 
could, though J am every whit as good as they are in 
( xod's sight ! Oh, Lizzie ! Lizzie ! Take me home to 
Lizzie ! Hide me from that horrid old woman ; she is 
stabbing me with her eye-glass ! The stout baronet is 
l&ughing because his wife is so savage at her daughter 
for asking me to come! I won't be patronised by 
Arthur Beverley's mother either ! Ronald's mother will 
do the same, and I won't have it ! No, Lizzie ! I tell 
you I can't bear it! And Ronald's sister struck 
Teddie ! The little stuck-up, penniless minx ! I hate 
them all! Oh, my head! My head! It bums, and 
yet I am so cold. Oh ! so cold ! " And she shivered 
violently as she again crouched over the fire. 

She was quite delirious. With infinite trouble I got 
her to bed, and sought assistance. Lady Osmotherley 
and Mrs. Beverley came to my aid. 

'* She is in a high state of fever ; keep her perfectly 
quiet ; exclude all light and noise ; cut ofi* her hair, and 
use vinegar and cold water freely ! " said the Rector's 
wife in an authoritative tone ; while May lay silent in a 
sort of swoon which followed her passionate outburst. 

And now she is lying there with ice upon her head, 
and all Mrs. Beverley's energetic proposals carried out 
in full force. Paul has gone to telegraph to uncle, for 
May is in the greatest danger. Mrs. Dumont has gone 
home ; she cannot bear the idea of sickness or suffering 
where she is. Lady Wilmot and Sir Charles are still 
here; the Beverley's leave to-morrow. Mr. Beverley 
is much troubled about May, and says we must be sure 
to send him constant news of her progress after he 
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returns to Sandilands. I saw Alice's children this 
morning ; she has three now — a boy and two girls ; 
they are fine little creatures, and Alice seems very fond 
of them. 

(Half-an-hour later). — Paul has not been able to get 
an answer to the telegram sent to Mosworth. Uncle 
will be out on a journey, and poor Barbara will not 
know what to say or do. Will May die? I cannot, 
dare not think of it ! 

Sept. 14th. — The doctor thinks the crisis will come 
to-night. Uncle and Lizzie Fowler came the day after 
my last entry ; Ronald Chester is also here, but May 
recognizes no one except Lizzie. Lizzie is like an 
angel in the house ; everyone loves her, from the little 
ones to the doctor, who pronounces her a model nurse. 
But, though there is a great anxiety and a deep true 
love visible in her face as she sits by Ma/s bed of 
suffering, I cannot see any sign of hope, and I know 
not how it is, but my lips seem to refuse to move when 
I try to pray that she may be spared to us. Poor 
Ronald ! My heart bleeds for him, for his whole life 
seems so bound up in May's. Uncle is strangely 
calm ; he seems to be not only prepared but resigned 
to meet the worst. Yesterday I heard him say to him- 
self, " * The idols I will utterly abolish I ' Lord, Thou 
knowest my secret sins ! I pray Thee make me sub- 
missive under Thy chastisement." May has every 
chance that money or skill can give her ; but of what 
avail are all earthly efforts if God refuses to bestow His 
blessing on our labour ? 

Sept. 15th.— The fever is gone, but May is as weak 
as an infant. Ronald and I creep behind the screen 
within the door of her room and sit there unseen, 
listening to every sound, and growing more hopeless 
every time the clock strikes. 

Sept. 1 8th. — Last night I was allowed to sit with 
May while Lizzie went to take some much-needed 
repose. Poor darling May ! I scarcely knew her ; the 
short-cropped hair reminded me of Chris. Uncle had 
fallen asleep in the arm-chair on the other side of the 
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bed. May was apparently asleep and did not notice 
the change of nurses. After awhile something touched 
me, and I looked round to find that poor Ronald had 
stolen in. I mutely consented to his remaining where 
he could see but not be seen. Nearly two hours passed 
in perfect silence, and then a cold trembling hand was 
laid on mine, and I was terrified to find that May was 
sitting up and looking straight at me; she was quite 
sensible, but oh ! so strange I 

'• May I Lie down, darling ! You must lie down ! " 
I cried, trying to replace her in a recumbent posture. 
But there was a new strength in her resistance — ^the 
strength of reason — and I could only prevail on her to 
let me prop her up with pillows. 

** I want to speak. I must and will sit up. Where 
is Lizzie ? Is father here ? " 

I silently raised the curtain. 

** Don't disturb him ; at least, not yet," she said, as if 
satisfied to know that he was there. The hour for her 
medicine had arrived. I poured it out and she took it 
very willingly, but shook her head sadly as I replaced 
the glass. " It is no use, Florrie ; I shall never see 
Mosworth again ! " 

** May ! " I got upon the bed and held her in a close 
embrace ; a groan escaped poor Ronald's lips. May 
caught the half-stifled sound and asked who was there ? 

** Ronald Chester I " I answered. 

** Ronald I " she repeated in a tone of command, 
and he came out of his hiding-place. I would have 
made way for him but May made him take my former 
place at the bedside. I was thus between them. 
Ronald was quite unnerved ; he sobbed bitterly. May 
laid her hand gently upon the bowed head : ** Ronald, 
my poor Ronald ! You must not grieve like this ! All 
is for the best. I was not fitted to be your wife, Ronald ; 
I might have been, but I was not. For I was proud ; 
yes ! prouder than ever you were, Florrie ! and I could 
not have borne the scorn of those who are born to 
higher estate. I am not meek and gentle like dear 
Lizzie. I would have returned scorn for scorn and 
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disgraced you, my dear one ! You thought I was 
pious, loving, and humble-minded. Oh, Ronald ! you 
were mistaken ! Except in my love for you there never 
was anything in me worthy of your wife. The Marion 
you thought you knew existed only in your idea ; the 
real Marion Linton was a passionate, uncharitable, 
undisciplined, and rebellious creature. Ronald ! when 
I could not have all my own way I asked God to let me 
die, because I was weary of life ; and now, when I 
would fain live to enjoy what I had not patience to wait 
His own good time to bestow, I find my life is done ; 
but there is mercy as well as justice. I am taken from 
temptations and snares which might have led me still 
further astray. I should like to be buried at Mosworth, 
beside my mother if it can possibly be done. Ronald, 
remember that I forbid you to remain single for my 
sake. You will not forget me ; yet the time must come 
when you will have a fair home of your own, and your 
wife will be one who will know both how to work and 
how to wait, as well as how to hold her own in all 
Christian charity in any rank of life. Then, Ronald, I 
should like you to call your first little daughter * May ' 
— not * Marion * — but simply * May,* for I would have 
no * bitterness ' either in the name or in your remem- 
brance of me. Thank dear Lady Osmotherley for all 
her kindness, and tell her how grieved I am because of 
the trouble I have brought into her house. Is Paul still 
here ? When will the day begin to dawn ? " 

**In about two hours' time," Ronald answered, me- 
chanically glancing at his watch. 

'* Uncurtain the window and draw up the blind ; I want 
to see the sun rise. Father is at the sunrise side, but I 
am nearest the brighter day. When dawn begins call 
Lizzie and Paul ; they must be with me at the last. Do 
you remember your dream, Florrie } How I went on 
while you stayed behind." 

** Oh, May ! May ! Darling May ! I cannot bear 
it ! " I cried, and held her as though I would force 
the Angel of Death to take both or none. 

*' Hush, Florence ! You must stay with Barbara and 
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Teddie. Father, too, will need you for awhile, though 
father and I will not be long parted. You must be 
good to my poor Ronald. Come here, both of you, to 
the sunrise side. There, I have placed you together, 
because my love for both is equal now. All the old 
jealousies are dead, and I leave you, Florrie, to fill my 
place with all my dear ones here on earth." Then 
there was another long silence, till Ronald rose and 
extinguished the lamp. Then May exclaimed suddenly, 
'* Now, quick ! Call them all ! " 

The sun was shedding a golden glow over the sky 
when we were all gathered round her. She lay in 
Lizzie's arms. Alice kissed her, and she smiled, but did 
not speak. I saw uncle's face through my tears, and 
knew that faith triumphed over grief at the parting. 
Ronald's face was white and drawn with intense agony. 
I could not see Paul, but I heard his voice in prayer. 
Only once May spoke distinctly. Uncle bent over her 
tenderly, and she said : "It will not be long, father 
dear ! " And he answered : " Not long, my child, for 
the last idol is broken ! "^ 

The golden light flooded the room with radiance. 
May half rose and then fell back ; she had passed into 
the light of a still more radiant morning. Lizzie's 
gentle hands have performed the last sad duties. We 
scarcely realize our loss as yet, but Ronald's grief is 
terrible ; he can only see the shadows of Death's valley ; 
his May flower has withered like the prosperity of his 
father's house. Oh, May ! Dear, dear May I When I 
think how I scorned you, and how I provoked you when 
first we knew each other, I am almost mad with remorse ! 
Thank God we loved each other at last I 

Sept. 24th. — May rests in Mosworth Cemetery, or 
at least all that is earthly is laid there, as she wished. 
Barbara and Teddie mourn bitterly, but are not incon- 
solable. Uncle is still calm and resigned, comforting 
others more than seeming to need comfort himself. 
Paul came back to Mosworth with us, and will remain 
here for a week or two more. Ronald Chester has 
returned to his mother and sisters ; Lady Osmotherley 
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and her father and mother have joined Sir Egbert in 
the Highlands, where they intend to remain most of 
the shooting season ; Lizzie Fowler is still at Court- 
lands, as she has taken charge of the children until 
Alice's return from Scotland. Dr. Granville is very 
anxious that Lizzie should go through a regular training 
as a sick nurse in some hospital or other, but she has 
her own queer reasons for declining to do so. 

" I can't leave father and mother for so long as that," 
she says, ** and I can nurse our Mosworth folks without 
learning Latin or wearing a uniform. I don't want to 
be a doctor, for not a soul I care about would so much 
as speak to me if I were to begin to set up and pretend 
to be a man. I'm only ' our Lizzie,' and I do as God 
and the doctors bid me. If I stuck * M.D.' after my 
name, father and mother would soon show me the door 
as a stranger. I don't think a bruise gets better any 
faster if you call it an ' abrasion.' Let me be as I am, 
doctor ; I can do plenty of witchcraft with my mother 
tongue, without raising the devil by means of hocus- 
pocus." 

Dr. Granville promised to defend her from Latin or 
any other objectionable device of the Evil One, but 
Lizzie could not be tempted out of her own quiet ways. 
She is never content to be kept away from Mosworth 
for any great length of time. Her heart is here, and so 
is Andy's grave. 

Sept. 30th. — This afternoon Paul asked uncle if he 
would not like to leave the railway ? I think his answer 
is worth recording : — 

** No, Paul, my boy ; I have a lot of work (alas ! too 
long neglected I ; to do upon the line for Christ's sake. 
I must work on till the Master Himself chooses to 
call me home to rest. No fear of His ill treating His 
servants I It is only we who illtreat Him I " 

" Only we who illtreat Him I " How do we do that, 
I wonder? By our back-slidings and our doubts, I 
suppose. I wish I knew a little more about it. I think 
of our long talks over puzzling questions, and I have a 
strange feeling that if May could only tell me that she 
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knows the answers now, and that Heaven is better than 
even our best thoughts of it, I should be more satisfied. 
Oh ! how slow one is in getting into the light of the 
" Perfect Day ! " Is May there ? Sometimes I seem 

to have lost her altogether, and yet . I cannot 

express what I feel. 

Oct. loth. — Paul wrote to uncle yesterday; he went 
back to London on the first of this month and found 
that Mr. Wilmot had not destroyed Laurence's un- 
finished picture; but, strange to say, as soon as Paul 
and Mr. Wilmot had agreed to preserve it, the matter 
seemed to be taken out of their hands. On the 5th a 
fire broke out in the room where the picture hung and 
totally destroyed it, as well as the rest of the furniture. 
Paul says that he and Mr. Wilmot were in the room 
(Laurence's bedroom) shortly after tea and were looking 
at the painting. Whether a spark from the candle 
which Mr. Wilmot was using fell upon the bed-curtains 
or on a sheet of paper lying there, he cannot tell ; but 
about half-an-hour after they left the room, smoke and 
the smell of burning wood attracted their attention, and 
they ran upstairs to find the room in flames. The fire 
was, however, quickly subdued, and did not spread to 
any other apartment. Paul writes very cheerfully ; he 
says he is doing well in his chosen pursuit. 

Oct. 1 2th. — Eric Chester turned up yesterday after- 
noon. He is coming back to Mosworth station, and 
wants to lodge with us. After a good deal of discussion 
it was agreed that he should be taken into our household 
in the place of Arthur Beverley ; so he will come next 
week. Mrs. Chester and her daughters have gone to 
London ; Miss Chester means to give lessons in music, 
and Miss Minnie to teach drawing. Poor things, I do 
pity them I Experience has taught me that poverty is 
by no means the worst evil that can befall any one, but 
to be poor in London — that miserable labyrinth of bricks 
and mortar, in which thousands are lost, all unnoticed 
and uncared for — is terrible indeed! Ronald Chester 
has gone abroad again. 

No>f. 4th. — Lizzie has just come home, and we are all 
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so glad to see her ! She could scarcely get away from 
Alice and Sir Egbert ; they wanted to keep her at any 
price, but Lizzie was not to be bribed. 

Nov. 1 6th. — Teddie has just left us. He has received 
a permanent appointment in London in connection with 
the Railway Clearing House. Mr. Oldridge helped him 
to obtain it, his temporary employment here being at an 
end. He started in very good spirits. Paul has found 
some nice lodgings for him, quite close to Mr. Wilmot's, 
so that they will be able to see a great deal of each 
other in their leisure hours. Only uncle, Barbara, and 
I are left in the old home in Station-street. How 
strange are the changes a few years have wrought in all 
of us! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

(Conclusion^ 

^r ND the clocks were every one set going again; 

^i\ the Knight wound them all up with his own 

/rX. hands, except some that were broken, so he 
J^ gave them to the old clockmaker, who mended 

•fr them up as good as new, and they never stopped 
T or were broken again, but weiit right on ticking 
I for ever and ever ! And the wicked old Enchanter 
who had spoilt everything was stuffed into a 
furnace, and the Knight banged the door tight, so as 
he could not get out, and he was burnt into cinders. 
Everybody kissed everybody else, and the Princess had 
lots of little children, who ate candy and rode on rocking- 
horses every ^vq minutes ! And the Princess was a real 
kind mamma, and never said * don't touch ! ' when the 
children wanted to see her pretty things. And the 
Knight was awful good too, and didn't make ugly faces 
at anybody. They didn't ever have any beggars or 
anything nasty, because they were all so good, and so 
they were all happy for ever and ever and ever — so 
much more again ! Now, Cousin Andy, that is a 
splendid story for you ; and, I say, let us go and tell it 
over again to papa ; come along ! " 

A flying vision of fair curls, white frock and coloured 
ribbon is supplemented by a stout urchin in tartans. 
May and Andy rush past the window on their way to 
burst in on Ronald and Teddie as they sit in grave 
conference in the ofl&ce at the side of the house ; 
business papers will be scattered right and left ; Andy 
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will tumble head first over the threshold and be picked 
up half suffocated ; ** Don " Chester will scold ; Mr. 
Edward Linton will laugh . 

"The Secretary of the Grand Junction for Every- 
where — Metropolitan line to Nowhere included — returns 
these pieces of explosive material to Mesdames Chester 
and Linton, with his compliments, and hopes that in 
future they may be prevented from sudden descents 
upon the business premises of the aforesaid Company, 
which may result in a total annihilation of the said 
Secretary by the Directorate if the experiment be too 
frequently repeated." 

So says Mr. Edward Linton, as he appears at the 
door with ** Lady Golden Locks " on his shoulder and 
" Sir Andrew Tartans " gyrating in a tipsy fashion 
round his boots. 

A small dark personage springs up from the sofa upon 
which she has been reclining, seizes the youngsters and 
tumbles them over on the sofa, takes Mr. Edward 
Linton by the throat on her own account, maltreats 
him for a few minutes, and then sends him back to 
his coadjutor — the Secretary of the Grand, etc., etc. — 
and falls back upon the "explosives." Apparently, a 
menagerie has been let loose, and I retreat, for the sake 
of peace and safety, to the library. You will perceive 
that I am far away from Mosworth now and that I 
reside much nearer to the home of my early childhood ; 
that I am the wife of Ronald Chester, and have three 
children — May, Willie, and " Ronald the second." 
Teddie and Lilly were united some years ago ; they 
have two children — Andrew, ** surnamed The Fat," 
and ** Baby" Florence, and that is all about it 1 

Nov. loth. — No, it is not "all!" To-day is my 
birthday. I will end this record a little more com- 
pletely, for my children's sake in the future. Ah ! what 
changes my life has undergone since this book was 
begun on the loth of November so many years ago ! 
Little May's conclusion of her own peculiar version of 
a well-known favourite amongst the old fairy tales has 
set me thinking. There is a beautiful allegory and 
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perhaps a prophecy also hidden under the childish 
prattle. Is it not often so ? ** Out of the mouth of 
babes " comes a great deal of heavenly teaching. 

Let me take up the broken threads of my narrative 
in due order. Uncle was the first to " go home " after 
May. He survived her scarcely a year. During the 
last months of his life he seemed more cheerful and 
more active than ever before. No man ever courted 
popularity less, yet few were such a favourite, both with 
masters and men. Doubtless his strength had failed 
unseen, though, outwardly, his cheek was ruddy and 
his step firm even to the last. He died ** on duty " 
between Moorhill Junction and Mosworth. One morn- 
ing he set forth as usual, bidding us " goodbye " with 
his customary cheerfulness ; but, as we afterwards 
remembered, to none of us did he mention the time 
when we might expect his return, though he generally 
was in the habit of saying where he went and by what 
train he intended to reach home in the evening. He 
kissed Barbara and me as we stood at the door, and as 
he went through the station he spoke to almost every- 
body he knew, as well as to Eric Chester, Mr. Gray, 
Inspector Fowler, and Mr. Murray ; only to the latter 
did he mention or complain of a headache which had 
troubled him for some hours. Mr. Murray accompanied 
him as far as the first station beyond the Junction, 
and when they separated on reaching Mr. Murray's 
" length," uncle bade him a rather solemn farewell, 
saying : — 

"Goodbye, William, we'll both get to the end of 
our last journey ere long. May we meet at the right 
end of our * lengths ! ' " In the evening uncle rejoined 
the train at Moorhill Junction. Several other passen- 
gers were in the same compartment. Uncle took the 
corner seat and seemed to fall quietly asleep as soon as 
he sat down. At Mosworth all the passengers alighted ; 
but when Jack Morrison and another man came to 
attend to the empty train, they found uncle still ap- 
parently asleep, in a comfortable posture, and with a 
pleasant smile upon his face. Alarmed, however, by 
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his motionless silence, they ran for the Station-master's 
assistance. Henry Gray came at once, but his efforts 
to rouse his friend were all in vain, and after a moment 
or two he turned solemnly towards the excited group 
gathered round the door of the carriage, saying : — 

** My lads, this is only a cast-off suit of clothes. 
Inspector Linton has gone home by a faster train than 
any of ours. His place in the ranks of our Company is 
vacant, for he has gone elsewhere to seek the everlasting 
reward of a good and faithful service." 

Teddie came hurrying from London to comfort and 
stand with us at the grave. There was an immense 
crowd in Mosworth Cemetery ; many a manly' eye was 
dim with unwonted tears. There was another quiet 
mound added to the kindred green ones we knew so 
well ; and then Barbara and I returned to London with 
Teddie, and Eric Chester had to seek other lodgings. 
But before we had been very long in London Master 
Eric contrived somehow to get himself removed from 
Mosworth and deposited not far from our dwelling in 
the Metropolis. A little later his movements strangely 
affected the magnetic part of Barbara's composition, 
and the result was an inextricable mixture of interests. 
After this remarkable accident they returned together 
to Mosworth, and the old house in Station- street is nov^ 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Eric Chester. 

Then followed a whole series of, what Teddie calls, 
** magnetic complications." Teddie and I took up 
our abode with Paul and Mr. Wilmot after Barbara's 
marriage. Mrs. Plumtree having given up the toils 
of housekeeping and retired to her native county 
to spend the remainder of her days in peace, I 
stepped into her place, believing that I was destined 
never to bear rule in a home of my own, and 
hoping that I might always succeed in obtaining 
so easy and comfortable a situation. Dear old Mr. 
Wilmot treated all of us as if we had been his 
children, while Paul was especially his darling — ^the 
son of his old age. For some months we lived happily 
together ; then, one day as Teddie was walking along 
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the streets with his eyes upon the ground, he discovered 
a little purse upon the pavement of a certain square. 
There was but little money in it, but there was a card 
indicating the name and residence of one Miss Lillian 
Chester, teacher of music. On the supposition that 
this lady might chance to be the rightful owner of the 
treasure, and stirred also by the remembrance of a 
former acquaintance with a lady of that name, Teddie 
at once repaired to the spot indicated upon the card. 
The result verified and exceeded his utmost hopes; the 
lady and her mother and sister, who were at the time 
sadly in need of the assistance and protection of some 
devoted cavalier, received him most graciously. ** A 
magnetic attraction" was the result between himself 
and Miss Chester, at the same time that his brother 
Paul was discovered to be inseparably attached to Miss 
Chester's sister, whom he brought to brighten the 
hearth and home of the old gentleman in Mortlake- 
place, while Teddie and Lilly settled down with Mrs. 
Chester in a nice little dwelling near the scene of 
Teddie's daily labours. Then Mr. Armitage died, Mr. 
Graddon retired, and the new firm of Chester Bros, 
sprang into existence; but as it went principally into 
the Spanish wine trade, Ronald abandoned it on the 
ground of temperance scruples. Just about this time 
the Grand Junction, etc., was born. Its parents and 
guardians advertised for a secretary, to help the promis- 
ing infant to appear properly in the eyes of the general 
public. Mr. Ronald Chester answered the advertise- 
ment and obtained the post, which he still holds. His 
first official residence was at the Company's head quar- 
ters in London, which gave him many opportunities of 
visiting his mother and sisters in a sociable and fraternal 
manner, as every right-minded brother is expected to 
do. After a time, however, Mr. R. Chester evinced a 
decided partiality for the society of his younger sister, 
and was continually to be found in the evening group 
at Mortlake-place, though seldom at liberty to enquire 
into the welfare of his mother and Mrs. Edward Linton. 
One evening, as I sat over the fire in the dusky old 
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dining-room, which had grown nearly dark, though the 
twilight still shone pleasantly into the studio, where 
Paul was lingering with Minnie and Mr. Wilmot, 
Ronald came in softly, and before I had time to think 
twice about the matter of his sudden appearance, he 
was kneeling on the hearth-rug beside me and had 
asked me to be his wife. I knew that all the enthusiasm 
of his early days, all his early hopes and desires were 
buried in Mos worth Cemetery, and that his love for me 
was entirely different to his passionate devotion to his 
cherished May, but I felt also that I too was changed 
since those old times in Mosworth. My girlhood was 
long past, my beauty faded; Mr. Wilmot could not be 
expected to live much longer in the course of nature, and 
Minnie was quite capable of managing her house alone. 
Ronald and I had long been intimate friends. I loved 
him as if he had been my own brother. I mourned for 
the desolation which had overtaken him in the best 
years of his early manhood. He was lonely, and needed 
the comfort and care which only a wife can render to a 
man so situated. I had no ambition to be left to the 
solitary glories of an old maid's existence for ever, so 
I granted his request without keeping him in much 
suspense. 

We called our first-born — our little daughter — as our 
dear Marion desired ; and people say that my husband 
looks younger and brighter since his little May was first 
placed in his arms. He will always be a grave, quiet 
man, but the look of hopeless sorrow has passed from 
his brow. Some time ago we removed from town and 
came to make our abode here in the pleasant country 
village of Sandby-cum-Sandilands, not far from Sir 
Charles Wilmot's country seat. We often visit the Wil- 
mots, and Lady Osmotherley sometimes comes to visit 
us, though we never go to Courtlands. Ronald cannot 
bear the recollections which the sight of the place 
would be sure to excite. But if we are a somewhat 
staid and "over-serious" couple, there is plenty of 
energy and fire about our little daughter and her two 
brothers, and rather too much of noise, in a general way. 
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whenever Lilly and Teddie invade our domestic peace, 
Teddie is also one of the ** fixtures " belonging to the 
Grand Junction, etc., now, and has, therefore, much 
business which brings him into contact with Ronald ; 
and I can assure you the " Bandit Chieftainess " makes 
the most of the connection between us whenever she 
feels inclined for a little country air. Paul and Minnie 
are happy and prosperous; Minnie stedfastly believes 
that Paul Linton, R.A., is the only painter of the present 
century w^hose pictures are worth the canvas they are 
painted on, ^nd Paul Linton as devotedly believes that 
no other artist was ever blessed with a wife half so 
angelic as his Minnie-: what would you more ? 

We have lost sight of Sydney Chester for several 
years, and do not know whether or where he is living. 
Miss Graddon and her kind old brother are still living, 
though they have both grown very feeble. James and 
William Chester are both married and settled in Liver- 
pool, and both have several children. We have no 
correspondence with Cuthbert, but report says that he 
is dying of consumption, and James is prepared to turn 
Jessie out of Windy Hill and assert his rights as next 
heir at a moment's notice. William and Ronald would 
be a little more merciful towards their brother's widow, 
but James is of a much sterner and more revengeful 
nature, and he cherishes a keen remembrance of Jessie's 
behaviour to his mother. Mrs. Chester seems to have 
taken a new lease of life, she has survived her trials so 
wonderfully. She revolves from London to Liverpool, 
from Liverpool to Sandby, from Sandby to London, 
again to Victoria- terrace, and from Victoria- terrace to 
Mortlake-place, in a regular orbit. She will revolve as 
long as she possibly can, and I think it is very probable 
that she will finally return to spend her last days at 
Windy Hill' when James goes there after Cuthbert's 
death. Have I anything more to say } 

Good William Murray got " a peep at foreign parts '* 
at last, two or three summers ago. A workmen's trip 
went from Mosworth to Paris, and he and his worthy 
spouse valiantly set off together. What "Madame'' 
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Murray did and said in Paris, how she laughed at the 
** frog-eaters " and yet made capital friends of them 
wherever she went, let Barbara and Eric relate at some 
future period. I have neither space nor time to record 
it here. Mr. Murray has left the railway, but still lives 
in the old place, respected and beloved by a large circle 
of friends and former comrades. 

A fine, bright-faced boy has just passed my window, 
bringing the mail-bag from the station. He is Ronald's 
confidential clerk, and his name is Harry Gray; his 
father holds a responsible position under the Grand 
Junction Directorate — a much more lucrative place than 
his old one on Mosworth platform. Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
reside in the village of Sandby, and are (as of yore) 
our very good neighbours and friends, while Harry and 
his brothers and sisters are all doing as well as their 
good parents could possibly wish. Mrs. Fowler and 
her husband sleep quietly in Mosworth Cemetery beside 
good old Smith. And what of sweet Lizzie } She 
spends a month or two every summer at Mosworth, but 
for the rest, my babies and I monopolize her ; her 
home is here, she helps me in every domestic difiiculty, 
and I know no other name for her than '* my dearest 
friend." We all love her, and Minnie and Lilly try in 
vain to coax her away from me. She goes now and 
then to help them amongst their babies, but she is 
never pleased to be long separated from her one chief 
darling — my own obstreperous May. 

Jack Morrison was dismissed from Mosworth station 
for drunken and insubordinate conduct some time before 
Mr. Gray left the town; his father is dead, and the 
whole family have sunk beneath the horizon and out of 
the knowledge of their old friends and respectable 
people in general in Mosworth; nobody knows what 
has become of them. 

John Forsyth was lost at sea off the coast of New- 
foundland in a terrible storm about two years ago. He 
left a considerable portion of his wealth to Paul, to 
whom he had always been kind in remembrance of 
poor Laurie; the rest of his property was divided 
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amongst several charities; what his real religions 
opinions were we never knew. 

Paul has kept his promise to Laurence most nobly, 
and never swerves in his steady dedication of his talents 
to the highest and purest uses. Mr. Beverley still 
flourishes, as hale and active an old country rector as 
you need wish to see ; his wife still bustles about and 
dictates strictly in all parish matters, and his son Arthur 
is a confirmed old bachelor, noted for his precise and 
particular ways in dress and demeanour amongst his 
compeers in the Bank. 

So my tale is fairly run down and brought to a stand- 
still, like the clocks in the hall of the " Sleeping 
Beauty." Many things seem broken or lost that shall 
reappear and be restored when the great transformation 
scene takes place, and all that sleep shall be awakened 
to eternal bliss or woe. 

We are still toiling through the shadows, but we wait 
and watch for the Dawn. Every year some faithful 
pilgrim passes on into the Light of the Perfect Day, 
and we, too, press onwards, farther and faster. 

We are content to follow our Guide, and trust that 
He knows best when and how we are to cross the dark 
river which lies before us all. Oh, that we may stand 
with all we love, safe on the farther shore, in the warm 
and happy radiance of the land where the Sun of 
Righteousness never sets or grows dim, and where 
every longing heart shall be satisfied in the presence of 
the " King in His beauty " for evermore I 
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